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First performances 


A series of works written by Conserva- 
tory faculty members in celebration of 
the sesquicentennial have been pre- 
miered in Oberlin during 1983-84. 

In November the Oberlin Opera The- 
ater presented an opera, “Eros and 
Psyche,” by Conrad Cummings, assist- 
ant professor of music theory and tech- 
nology. It retells the Greek myth by 
Aupelius of the god Eros who falls in 
love with a mortal woman, Psyche, 
whose beauty stirs the wrath of the jeal- 
ous goddess Venus. Sung in English, the 
score captures the Baroque style and 
vocalism of the 18th century. 

Writing in the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal, Frank Hruby found Judith Layng’s 
production “little short of spectacular” 
visually and he applauded Robert Baus- 
tian’s return from retirement as guest 
conductor by noting his “sure touch in 
every bar and phrase.” He called the 
libretto a “gem of an operatic ency- 
clopedia” and said it would be an under- 
statement to call the opera “entertain- 
ing.” In sum, he described Cummings’ 
music as “so close to being a viable, 
lasting work that it would be a pity not 
to polish it thoroughly.” 

The world premiere of “Laughing 
Time,” a new work by Walter Aschaf- 
fenburg °51, was featured in a Dec. 6 
concert by the Oberlin College Chorus 
and the Oberlin College Choir. The 
choir sang the new piece, which was 
written for mixed chorus with a text 
taken from a collection of children’s 
poems by William Jay Smith. The 
chorus, also conducted by Daniel Moe, 
presented Buxtehude’s “Missa Brevis” 
and Steven Halsey’s “Magnificat.” On 
its spring tour, the choir sang “Laugh- 
ing Time,” which features a pantomim- 
er in full clown regalia, in the second 
half of its program. James Wierzbicki of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat found 
the clown’s role “diversionary” even 
though he “punctuated the tuneful, to- 
nal music with a carefully-timed stroke 
on drum or cymbal.” Wierzbicki said 
the choir “produces a substantial sound, 
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which is to say that all the sections, even 
the basses, have a matured quality about 
them, with scarcely a hint of the some- 
times endearing but usually irritating 
boyishness and girlishness one en- 
counters so often with undergraduate 
choristers.” 

The premiere of “Piece for William 
Porter and the Fairchild Organ” by 
Conrad Cummings was a featured part 
of a faculty organ recital by Porter 68, 
professor of organ and harpsichord, 
Dec. 10 in Fairchild Chapel. The piece, 
according to Cummings, “uses the uni- 
que tuning system of this organ and its 
unique sound. The premise is that the 
instrument, while a re-creation of those 
used at the end of the Renaissance, is 
perfectly suitable for music written for it 
in 1983.” 

In October the Oberlin Chamber Or- 
chestra premiered “Beyond the Dream,” 
a song cycle for soprano and ochestra 
by Warren Darcy ’68, associate profes- 
sor of music theory. Lawrence Newland 
°55, assistant conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, was guest conduc- 
tor for the concert and he conducted the 
Oberlin Orchestra in a concert two days 
later. Duane Mahy, associate professor 
of singing for whom the new work was 
written, was featured as soloist in the 
song cycle. 


Newland (left) and Darcy 


Choir and clown 


Theater, dance and opera 


John R. Bouchard, assistant professor 
of theater, presented Ibsen’s “The Wild 
Duck” Feb. 9-11 as the latest of his 
experiments with “translating classic 
theatrical works through a visual form 
that is similar to camera techniques 
used in film.” Jose Rios ’85 played the 
part of Gregers Werle, Mike Weaver ’85 
was Hjalmar Ekdal and Gregory Allen 
85 was Ekdal Sr. Martha Wampler ’85 
was Gina Ekdal and Leslie Carleton ’86 
was Hedvig. Peter Josephson ’84 was 
Werle Sr. and Steven Drukman ’86 was 
Dr. Relling. Each role was well acted 
and the audiences seemed appreciative. 

“Big Time,” an original musical com- 
edy by seniors Vance Lehmkuhl and 
Michael Hollinger, was presented by 
the Oberlin Student Theater Associa- 
tion (OSTA) March 1-3 in the main 
lounge of Wilder Hall. 

In March advance sales for the Opera 
Theater performance of the operetta 
“Die Fledermaus” were so brisk that a 
Sunday matinee performance was add- 
ed. All performances were sold out. 
Faculty made guest appearances as vio- 
linists and singers at each performance. 

George Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and 
The Man” will be performed at 8 p.m. 
May 10-12 in Hall Auditorium. 


Performs at MENC 
The 46-member Oberlin Chamber Or- 
chestra, conducted by Kenneth Moore, 


performed at the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago March 24. 
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First Orr scholar 


After the tragic death of Rebecca Cary 
Orr ’85, then a freshman, in April 1982, 
her parents, Daniel ’54 and Mary Lee 
Hayes °57 Orr, established two memori- 
al awards, one a $1,000 prize for an 
outstanding mathematics major and the 
other, a full tuition scholarship to be 
awarded to “one highly qualified and 
promising applicant selected solely on 
the basis of academic promise and 
promise of lasting contribution to the 
life and reputation of Oberlin College.” 
The first such tuition award has at- 
tracted to Oberlin the valedictorian of 
Chapel Hill (N.C.) Senior High School, 
Marissa R. D’Silva, who has enrolled in 
the double degree program with intend- 
ed majors in psychobiology in the Col- 
lege and both piano and flute in the 
Conservatory. Marissa submitted Col- 
lege Board scores in excess of 1500, rank 
in class of first out of 387 and, remarka- 
bly, a “superior” rating in both instru- 
ments when auditioned by Conserva- 
tory evaluators. She handsomely fulfills 
the donors’ desire to draw to Oberlin an 
outstanding student “who might other- 
wise be tempted to enroll at some other 
prestigious college or university.” 


Davis chair announced 


A professorship in Christian studies has 
been donated by John Lord Davis ’18 in 
honor of his parents, Francis Ward 
Davis 89 BD and Lydia Lord Davis. 

The chair will be awarded when the 
fund established to support it reaches 
the value of $750,000. 

Davis’ father was one of the Oberlin- 
ians killed in the Boxer rebellion in 
Taiku, China, July 31,1900. His mother 
was co-founder of the Shansi Memorial 
Association and later its secretary. He 
was the second Shansi rep and his 
brother Lewis °19 was the first. Their 
brother William ’15, now deceased, was 
treasurer of the college 1941-58 and 
their uncle Louis E. Lord ’97 taught 
classics at Oberlin from 1903 to 1941 
and founded the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine in 1904. 

John Davis received the MBA from 
Harvard in 1922 and is a retired invest- 
ment counselor. He livesin Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

The chair is to be awarded to a pro- 
fessor in the religion department “whose 
background, training and course offer- 
ings most clearly align with the history, 
substance, ethics and theology of the 
Christian religion particularly as ex- 
pressed in American Protestantism.” 
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Named dean of Arts & Sciences 


President Starr has announced his deci- 
sion to recommend the appointment of 
Alfred F. MacKay, professor of philo- 
sophy, to succeed Robert M. Longs- 
worth this summer as dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

MacKay chaired the philosophy de- 
partment 1978-81 and has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1967. Longs- 
worth announced last summer that he 
would resign at the end of the current 
academic year in order to return to his 
teaching career as professor of English. 

The selection of MacKay was made 
following an extensive internal search 
with the advice of a seven-member 
committee elected by the College Fac- 
ulty last autumn. MacKay was recom- 
mended unanimously by the committee. 

“Tam delighted to make this recom- 
mendation,” said President Starr, “as I 
believe Mr. MacKay will bring from the 
faculty a high standard of leadership to 
this position in the best tradition of 
Henry Churchill King.” King was dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences in 
1901-02 before he was chosen president 
following the sudden death of President 
Barrows in 1902. 

McKay is a native of Ocala, Fla. He 
received the AB from Davidson College 
in 1960, served as an Army paratrooper 
1961-63 and received the PhD from U. 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1967. 
He is an authority on the philosophies 
of economics and language and on ethi- 
cal theory. At Oberlin he has served 
extensively in the faculty governance 
system. 

In 1973 he received an American 
Council of Learning Societies Fellow- 
ship to do research on the theory of 
rationality. In 1981 he had a Rockefeller 


Foundation Humanities Fellowship for 
research on interpersonal utility com- 
parison. In 1979-80 he worked on the 
Florida U.S. Senate election campaign 
for his brother, Kenneth H. (Buddy) 
MacKay, whois currently congressman 
for the Sixth District of Florida. The 
new dean also has an amateur interest in 
19th century Russian literature. 
MacKay is married to designer artist- 
architect Ann Wilson MacKay. Their 
sons are Douglas, 21, and Robert, 18. 


Named associate dean 


Dean-nominee Alfred MacKay has rec- 
ommended William R. Scott, associate 
professor and chairman of black stu- 
dies, as associate dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Trustees will act 
upon both nominations at their June 
meeting. 

Duties of the associate dean include 
faculty recruitment with responsibility 
for initial appointments, among other 
broad, general responsibilities. 

A graduate of Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania, Scott received the MA 
from Howard in African history and 
from Princeton in Afro-American his- 
tory. He received the PhD from Prince- 
ton in 1972 when President Starr was a 
member of the Princeton faculty. Says 
Starr: “I have known Bill Scott for 20 
years and have the highest regard for 
him as a fellow historian, as a teacher 
and as someone firmly committed to the 
ideals and high standards of Oberlin 
College.” He joined the faculty in 1977 
after chairing the black studies depart- 
ment at Wellesley for four years. 


Aikido anniversary 


The Oberlin College Aikido Club will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary with a 
seminar over Mayfair weekend, May 
4-6, 

Aikido is a Japanese martial art de- 
veloped by Master Morehei Ueshiba, 
known by his title of O-sensei (great 
teacher). He realized that the best way 
to deal with an attacker 1s not to resist 
him but to blend with him and allow 
him to throw himself. He also believed 
that martial arts should be practiced to 
train the spirit as well as the body. 

O-sensei’s students have taught Aiki- 
do all over the world and Master Mit- 
sugi Saotome, now chief instructor at 
the Washington, D.C., Aikikai and the 
Gasshukoku in Chicago, has founded 
schools in the U.S. One of the first that 
he founded was the club in Oberlin. 

Frank Hreha of Amherst, Ohio, has 
been the local instructor since the start. 
The club has produced 28 black-belt 
students including Mike Lasky ’79 who 
is the senior student of the Washington 
Aikikai. Alan Kaplan ’80 is senior stu- 
dentin Boulder, Colo. He and Mike are 
third-degree black belts. John Sener ’76 
and Jodie Telfair-Richards 66, both 
second-degree black belts, have found- 
ed a club at Cleveland State University 
and the Cleveland Aikikai. Oberlinians 
are involved in Aikido schools all over 
the country. 

The seminar in May will be taught by 
Master Saotome, Hiroshi Ikeda and 
Hreha. There will be classes Friday 
night, Saturday and Sunday, a demon- 
stration Saturday afternoon, a dinner at 
the Pheasant Run Inn Saturday night 
and an exhibition Sunday in Hales 
Gym. Reservations for the dinner must 
be made in advance. Write to Wilder 
Hall, Box 2, or call Jake Tarbox, 775- 
4841, or Martha Levenson, 775-6855. 
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Slanguage dictionary 


Have you ever wondered what hap- 
pened to the special words and phrases 
you used as a student at Oberlin? Some 
of them still exist. Connies and co-ops 
and the rat and the fusser’s guide mean 
things at Oberlin and nowhere else and 
they last through generation after gen- 
eration of students. 

Jocks are jocks and five spots, green- 
backs and Chevvies are typically Amer- 
ican and also known to all generations. 

But say something to today’s students 
about the Varse or Mr. Hobbs’ or 
migration day and they'll wonder what 
planet you’re from. 

On the other hand, are you familiar 
with terms like schween, Dobie, greeble, 
snarf and stoked? 

John Mason III and David Rhein- 
gold, both juniors, have written a dic- 
tionary of Oberlin Slanguage. It’s a col- 
lection of words and expressions, old 
and new, particular to and used at Ober- 
lin. It contains cartoons by Chris Car- 
ney °86. 

It defines abnormality as “the norm 
at Oberlin” and points out that anything 
bad is really good by giving the example: 
“That music is Bad! I like it.” It defines a 
myron as one “who can tell you what 
high octane means but thinks iambic 
pentameter is a rare African plant.” 

Mason and Rheingold tried “not to 
take pot shots with any ethnic slurs” and 
they used words not offensive by 
“community standards.” Some of these 
words may be offensive to people who 
attended Oberlin at a time when stand- 
ards were more Victorian. Ona scale of 
one to ten the “community standards” 
of the Slanguage Dictionary have en- 
abled it to include a number of vulgari- 
ties that Random House might not have 
selected for its Unabridged Dictionary! 

Copies may be ordered for $5 post- 
paid by writing to John Mason, Box 
1804, or Dave Rheingold, Box 2023, 
Oberlin College Post Office, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 


Russian scholarship 


The Russian School of Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt., has awarded the 
Corning Glass Foundation Scholarship 
to Jennifer Clayton 85, a double major 
in Russian and history. 

Norwich offers an intensive summer 
program where faculty and students live 
in a Slavic community and converse 
only in Russian. Jennifer completed the 
fourth year level last summer and will 
study at the graduate level this year. 


Will head orchestra program 


Michel Singher, music director of the 
state of Washington’s Mid-Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra and former first 
conductor of several European opera 
companies, has been selected to head 
the Conservatory’s orchestra program. 
He will succeed emeritus Prof. Robert 
Baustian who led the conducting pro- 
gram for 17 years prior to his retirement 
last year. 

Singher, whose name is pronounced 
Mi-SHELL SANG-AIR, will conduct 
the Oberlin Orchestra and Oberlin 
Chamber Orchestra in approximately 
ten concerts a year, will be music direc- 
tor of Oberlin’s opera program and will 
supervise the Conservatory’s master of 
music in conducting program. He is 
aged 43 and will hold the title professor 
of orchestral conducting. 

Singher was guest conductor of the 
Oberlin Orchestra Nov. 22 when Nancy 
Chapple, a winner in the concerto pro- 
gram, was soloist for Bartok’s Third 
Piano Concerto. The program included 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 and Bee- 
thoven’s “Overture to the Consecration 
of the House.” 

The Parisian-born Singher’s grand- 
father was the eminent German conduc- 
tor Fritz Busch and his father is the 
renowned French baritone, Martial 
Singher, with whom he has performed 
in recital. Michel Singher joined the 
music faculty at U. Washington 1978-81 
followinga 12-year conducting career at 
the Hamburg State Opera, the Regens- 
burg (Germany) M unicipal Opera, The 
Netherlands’ Opera Forum and the 
Freiburg Municipal Theater. 

He received the AB from Harvard in 
1962 and the master of music in instru- 
mental conducting with highest honors 
from Indiana in 1964. 
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Xiao-Fu Zhou from Shanghai and Gal- 
ion, Ohio, a winner in the Conservato- 
ry’s annual concerto competition, was 
the violin soloist Dec. 13 in an Oberlin 
Orchestra Concert at Finney Chapel. 
Robert Spano 84, another concerto 
winner, conducted the orchestra. Zhou 
is a student of Stephen Clapp 61 and 
Spano is a student of Peter Takacs. He 
was pictured in the Autumn 1983 issue 
as winner of the Sudler Scholarship. 


Winter Term changes 


The General Faculty completed exten- 
sive debate on Winter Term in Decem- 
ber 1983 and extended the January 
“experience” indefinitely with the new 
legislation. Since its inception in 1969 
Winter Term had been subject to review 
every five years. 

Now, the Winter Term committee 1s 
expected to make annual reports to the 
General Faculty. In addition, a number 
of changes will become effective in 1985. 

Students will be permitted to partici- 
pate formally in one or two projects, 
each carrying full or half Winter Term 
credit, but each student can earn no 
more than one full or two half credits in 
one Winter Term. The amount of credit 
for a project will be negotiated by stu- 
dent and sponsor before the project beg- 
ins and project titles will appear on the 
students’ transcripts, as they did after 
January 1983. 

Course catalogs will list faculty 
members’ Winter Term interests in ei- 
ther specific or general terms, as each 
faculty chooses. The Winter Term sup- 
plement will update the lists. 

The legislation ended witha proscrip- 
tion against reduced faculty profession- 
al activity during Winter Term and an 
exhortation for the highest quality edu- 
cational opportunities for students. 
William Fuchsman, professor of chem- 
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istry, chaired the Winter Term commit- 
tee while it prepared the legislation that 
the faculty began to consider last spring. 
He said the new legislation “embodies 
that tension between teaching and scho- 
larly or artistic activity that is necessary 
for Oberlin College to continue to be 
staffed by scholars and artists who teach 
seriously and well.” 


Summer jobs 


The Office of Career Development and 
Placement has found an additional 175 
summer job openings for students by 
sending a letter last fall to all alumni and 
by advertising in the autumn and winter 
issues of the OAM. The openings in- 
clude a place fora research aid at Baylor 
College of Medicine, a lab technician at 
SCM Corp., a manuscript processor at 
the Rutherford B. Hayes Presidential 
Center in Fremont, Ohio, an internship 
in the U.S. Information Agency’s Voice 
of America and a position with Dorothy 
Draper Inc. 


Honors assembly May I1 


Robert Neil °53, professor of history, 
will speak on “The Pits and the Pendu- 
lum” May I] at the first student awards 
assembly since 1970. 

The names of students receiving prizes 
will not be announced ahead of time. 


Starr, Payne testify 


President Starr and Dean of Develop- 
mental Services Hal D. Payne testified 
before the House subcommittee on post- 
secondary education April 4 concerning 
the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, which is scheduled 
to expire at the end of fiscal 1985. 
Starr’s testimony concerned programs 
for international education, Payne’s was 
on programs for students from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. The subcom- 
mittee is chaired by Paul Simon(D-III.). 
Testifying with Starr on Title VI pro- 
grams were former U.N. ambassador 
Donald McHenry and President John 
Silber of Boston University. Starr limit- 
ed his testimony to certain specific pro- 
posals. Payne encouraged a national 
center for disseminating information on 
colleges to high school students. 


Papers promised 


Columnist Carl Rowan ’47 and econo- 
mist Nancy Hayes Teeters ’52 have 
promised to have their personal papers 
deposited in the Oberlin College ar- 
chives. 


As part of Oberlin’s Founders Day 
observances Dec. 3, 1983, a distinguish- 
ed panel discussed the changing con- 
cerns of academic libraries over the past 
half century and speculated about what 
lies ahead in the next several decades. 
Following the symposium, President 
Starr conferred the honorary DHL on 
Ralph Ellsworth 29, the first librarian 
to receive an honorary degree from 
Oberlin since the late Keyes Metcalf ’11 
received one in 1937. On Dec. 2 Ells- 
worth spoke at the fifth Metcalf awards 
dinner where outstanding student li- 
brary assistants were honored. 


Shipherd’s papers 


Oberlin College has been given papers 
of one of its founders, John J. Shipherd. 
The gift consists of 77 items that span 
the years 1806-1850, a majority of which 
are letters. Thirty-three of these letters 
were written by Shipherd alone or with 
his wife, Esther. The balance were by 
other members of the family including 
Shipherd’s parents. 

The gift was made by Nancy Hoder- 
marsky of Deerfield, Mass., and her sis- 
ter, Sarah Harris of Port Washington, 
N.Y.,in memory of their father, Arthur 
Hartwell Burt, who believed Oberlin 
was the proper repository for the pap- 
ers. His mother was related by marriage 
to one of Shipherd’s sons. Archivist 
William Bigglestone thinks it fitting 
that the letters were received in 1983, 
Oberlin’s sesquicentennial year. “These 
letters will help to enlarge our knowl- 
edge of Shipherd’s intentions in found- 
ing the school,” he said. 


Town topics 


Oberlin’s 1972 ordinance that bans dis- 
posable bottles and cans was repealed 
by City Council effective March 21 in 
order to permit operation of a proposed 
7-Up warehouse within the city limits. 
The law has not yet been repealed, how- 
ever, because a citizens’ petition has 
been filed placing a referendum on the 
issue in the November elections. 


For many years there have been sev- 
eral locations in Oberlin where vending 
machines offered Lorain, Elyria and 
Cleveland newspapers for sale. In recent 
months USA Today and Akron Beacon 
Journal machines have joined the “line.” 
In addition, one can buy “today’s” New 
York Times after 10 a.m. and The 
Washington Post after 2:30 p.m. at 
Wilder Student Union. 


“A reader is a leader” was the theme 
of Eastwood elementary School’s pro- 
gram for Right-to-Read Month, so co- 
ordinator Maria Johnson asked some 
leaders to read to the first and second 
graders. Some 20 school officials, city 
administrators, Oberlin College per- 
sonnel (including President Starr) and 
other celebrities agreed to read their 
favorite stories or poems. Starr read 
from Winnie the Pooh. 


Fewer students and fewer dollars are 
likely to mean fewer teachers in Oberlin 
schools next year. “We're taxing our- 
selves to the limit and the state is pulling 
away State aid,” School Superintendent 
Gail Brubaker told the Board of Educa- 
tion. In 1981 every dollar of state in- 
come tax that Oberlin sent to Columbus 
brought back $1.69 in state school aid. 
Next year Oberlin will get back only 84 
cents for every tax dollar. 


An agreement between American 
Municipal Power-Ohio (AMP-Ohio) 
and the Ohio Edison Co. was to reduce 
electric bills in Oberlin by 20-25 percent 
starting April 1. The agreement expands 
the network of sources from which 
Oberlin draws power into the northeast, 
where power producing waterways in 
upstate New York and Canada have 
lower production costs than Ohio Edi- 
son. AMP-Ohio makes wholesale pur- 
chases of electric power and arranges 
for the transmission of power to its 
members. The agreement lets Oberlin 
buy up to 25 percent of its power needs 
from sources other than Ohio Edison. 
“Joint action agency activities are the 
way of the future for municipal utilities 
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Mary Ann Adams Conkling 
Class of 1839, principal, Ladies De- 
partment 1841-49. 
Oil painting by Jane E. Bartlett, 1885 
Canvas removed from Carnegie Li- 
brary 1979. 


Lucy Stone, Class of 1847 

Prime mover in women’s suffrage and 
abolition movements. 

Original marble by Anne Whitney, 
1892 Plaster cast given to Oberlin Col- 
lege by Lucy’s daughter, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in 1924. 

Cast missing circa 1962. 


If you have any information on either of these two artworks, please contact 


William Moffet, Oberlin College Library. 


in Ohio,” said City Manager Dale Sugar- 
man. 


Food Franchises Inc. of Mansfield, 
Ohio, has closed the Burger Chef res- 
taurant in Oberlin, remodeled the build- 
ing and opened a new Rax restaurant 
with roast beef and other sandwiches. 
carpeted dining room and a solarium. 


The Odyssey Cultural Center Inc., 
founded in December 1983 as a center 
for Afro-American and other minority 
artistic expression, has not yet found 
walls for its cause but has nevertheless 
been active in sponsoring numerous 
projects in Oberlin. It celebrated Black 
History Month by sponsoring an art 
exhibition at Langston Middle School. 
Works by Profs. Paul Arnold ’40 and 
John Pearson, Odyssey founder Jimmie 
Sue White ’82, Audrey Skuodas, Eva 
Rimbert, Leah Reeder, Willie Gilbert. 
Charles Lermond and Oberlin Com- 
munity Center senior citizens were seen 
by 750 teachers and students, mostly 
from Lorain County. William Olander, 
acting director and curator of modern 
art at Allen Art Museum, was curator 
for the exhibition. For information write 
to the Odyssey Center, 273 Sumner St.. 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Class giving record 


The Class of 1984 has established a new 
record for class gifts to Oberlin College. 
The class has been trying since Decem- 
ber to achieve a 100% participation 
record. Most people will agree that this 
is as impossible to reach as have been 
some other goals of perfection in Ober- 
lin’s history. It is, however, 180 degrees 
in the opposite direction froma class in 
the 60s that gave the College a gift that 
could only be spent toward purchase of 
smoke abatement equipment at the 
heating plant. 

That money presumably was used 
when the College spent $1 million to 
install an electrostatic precipitator in 
1979-80. 

In April, the Class of 1984 had estab- 
lished a new record for class gifts to the 
college: 481 seniors, 74 percent of the 
class, had made gifts totaling $7,624. 
They had edged out the Class of 1935 
that established a record of 72.8% in 
1983. The current national record of 
gifts from a senior class was established 
last year at Princeton, where 83.5% con- 
tributed. Seventy more pledges from 
Oberlin seniors would break that record. 
Efforts were being made on a one-to- 
one basis to try to get those pledges. 
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Writing proficiency 


The College of Arts & Sciences faculty 
has voted to make the demonstration of 
writing proficiency a requirement for 
the BA. Students may demonstrate pro- 
ficiency by successfully performing ona 
pre- or post-matriculation examination 
or by certification of proficiency in cer- 
tain courses. 

The new requirement will apply to the 
first class entering after at least two 
additional staff members have been 
hired to implement it and will continue 
as long as additional staffing is main- 
tained. 


Jones memorial award 


The Women’s Studies Program Com- 
mittee has established, through gifts 
from students, colleagues and friends of 
the late Phyllis Jones who taught in the 
English department 1973-82, an annual 
award to honor student work in areas of 
women writers, minority women, wo- 
men in the community and the integra- 
tion of personal and professional goals 
for women. 


Druckman retrospective 


Pulitzer Prize-winning composer Peter 
Druckman was in residence at the Con- 
servatory April 9-10 for the first-ever 
major retrospective of his works—rang- 
ing from “Animus I” (1966) to “Prism” 
(1980), which received its Ohio premiere 
during the residency. 


7th Lichtenstein visit 


The Royal Lichtenstein 1/4 Ring Side- 
walk Circus was scheduled to bring its 
brand of lightning-paced potpourri of 
juggling, unicycling, comedy, etc., to 
Wilder Bowl April 20 for its seventh 
visit to Oberlin. 


46% for Hart 


Ina mock primary election 822 Oberlin 
students gave 376 votes (46%) to Sen. 
Gary Hart, 167 votes (20%) to George 
McGovern, 148 (18%) to Jesse Jackson, 
81 (10%) to Walter Mondale, 9 (1%) to 
John Glenn and five voted for “none of 
the above.” Ronald Reagan received 34 
votes (4%) and there was one vote for 
Nancy Reagan by someone who said, 
“We need a woman’s touch.” 
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Gordon Parks—writer, composer, film 
maker, photographer and journalist— 
was artist-in-residence at Third World 
House March 9-10 as part of the pro- 
gram’s tenth anniversary celebration. 


False alarm 


It wasn’t an intentional false alarm, but 
it brought the entire Oberlin Fire De- 
partment to North Hall at 2:47 p.m. A 
student was carrying a clothes basket 
full of laundry down a hall and the 
basket got caught on the fire alarm and 
pulled it down. 


Faculty notes 


Stephen Cutler, professor of sociology 
and anthropology and a member of the 
faculty since 1969, will leave Oberlin in 
June to become the Bishop Robert F. 
Joyce Distinguished University Profes- 
sor in Gerontology at the University of 
Vermont. 


Ray Asik, systems analyst and pro- 
grammer at the Houck Computing Cen- 
ter, has completed 20 years of satisfac- 
tory federal service in the Air Force 
Reserves (nine active and I! inactive). 
He is a lieutenant colonel and com- 
mander of the Detroit Detachmant for 
weekend training in the Aeronautical 
Systems Division, doing computer-re- 
lated projects in support of Active 
Force needs. 


Loche Van Atta, professor of psy- 
chology, represented Oberlin March 3 
at the installation of James L. Powellas 
12th president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 


Vladimir Frumkin, director of Rus- 
sian House, will present a series of lec- 
tures and seminars on Soviet poetry in 
May at the University of Seattle. In 
January he presented songs of Soviet 
“guitar poets” ona lecture-concert tour 
of Seattle and three cities in Canada. 


Clark Drummond, coordinator of 
student activities, presented a session on 
“Programming: Booking Hints and 
Contract Negotiations” to delegates 
(students and staff) at the National 
Association of Campus Activities Re- 
gional Conference in Grand Rapids. 
Kay Gaeta, Jamie Richardsonand Kelli 
Mealy of Social Board attended. 


William Dwyer, general manager of 
the Oberlin Inn, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Hotel and Motel Assn. 


Lawrence Buell, professor of English, 
is serving a four-year term on the nine- 
member editorial board of American 
Literature, published by Duke Univer- 
sity. | 


Lanna Hagge, director of career de- 
velopment and placement, has been 
elected secretary of the Midwest College 
Placement Association for 1983-84. 


J. Milton Yinger, professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, has received the 
North Central Sociologcal Assn.’s dis- 
tinguished scholarly achievement book 
award for Countercultures: The Prom- 
ise and Peril of a World Turned Upside 
Down (BOOKS, Autumn 1982). 


Roy Lazarus, associate professor of 
musical theater and director of Oberlin 
Music Theater 1968-72, has become 
opera director for the College of Musi- 
cal Arts at Bowling Green State 
University. 


James Zinser, professor of econom- 
ics, was invited to the Dominican Re- 
public in January to coordinate a re- 
search project on that country’s “infor- 
mal” credit markets—consumer loans 
on cars and household goods, for ex- 
ample. Earlier he wrote a book on its 
regulated financial markets, including 
banks and savings and loans. Domini- 
can economists are gathering data for 
the current research, which is part of a 
larger project funded by the U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development. 
Zinser describes Dominican officials as 
“incredibly open.” He enjoyed the dis- 
cussions he had with them. 


at better place is there to hold 
W: meeting or conference than a 
fully equipped college campus 


that is also the site of a professionally 
operated hotel? 

From athletes to insurance brokers, 
educational to religious groups, social 
to professional organizations, they all 
find Oberlin College and the Oberlin 
Inn perfect for their summer confer- 
ences or workshops. 

For almost 30 years, Oberlin College 
has opened its doors to local, national 
and international organizations for the 
purpose of providing residential, din- 
ing, meeting and recreational facilities 
for their programs. 

Why would an organization choose a 
college campus for its conference or 
workshop? In many cases, it is the 
atmosphere that is conducive to learn- 
ing that attracts the group. The partici- 
pants are temporarily removed from the 
responsibilities and distractions of their 
everyday roles and they become captive 
audiences. They are free from the dis- 
tractions of a commercial resort envi- 
ronment. The atmosphere lends itself to 
a more relaxed and productive learning 
experience. 

Most campuses have a wide range of 
facilities that are ideal for meeting pur- 
poses. These range from large lecture 
halls and auditoriums to a good variety 
of smaller seminar and classrooms and 
informal lounge space. This variety 
provides some flexibility for the meet- 
ing planner. Other advantages of choos- 
ing a college as a conference site are the 
relatively inexpensive lodging and 
meals, the availability of a large inven- 
tory of audio-visual equipment, office 
equipment and ample parking. And one 
cannot forget the usual full complement 
of recreational facilities available: swim- 
ming pool, racquetball and squash 
courts, weight room and nautilus facili- 
ties, tennis courts and lots of outdoor 
space for track, softball, volleyball and 
soccer. 

Oberlin College is a “natural” envi- 
ronment for the development and pro- 
motion of a summer conference pro- 
gram and our track record has proven 
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Oberlin’s 
conference 
services 
attract many 


by Kathleen Ragan 


Director of Conference Services 


Otherwise idle facilities 
now generate as much as 
$500,000 in gross revenues 
during a summer and 
there's room for more 


that we can do the job and do it well. 
During the summer of 1983, thirty-one 
programs were held on the campus dur- 
ing an | |-week period. They included the 
traditional summer activities sponsored 
by the college itself—the Baroque Per- 
formance Institute, the Organ Institute, 
Obirin Study/Tour, Upward Bound, 
Tennis Camp—as well as some new 
programs such as the Piano Institute 
and an academic program involving 
computer classes, and our first Elder- 
hostel program. 

Organizations that met on campus 
included the Professional Insurance 
Agents Basic Insurance School, the 
Ohio Scottish Games and Scottish Arts 
School, the World Lithuanian Youth 
Congress, the Taiwanese Midwest Sum- 
mer Conference, the National Associa- 
tion of College Stores Managers’ Work- 
shop and a host of youth camps includ- 
ing football, basketball, soccer and 
cheerleading. 

What does this mean for our campus? 
In facilities that would otherwise have 
been idle over the summer months, 
more than 4,500 visitors lived in our 
dormitories and met in our classrooms 
and lecture halls and more than 5,100 
guests attended events on a commuter 
basis from Cleveland and other places. 
Financially, more than half a million 
dollars in gross revenue was generated 
during the 1983 season. Eleven Oberlin 
College students were employed by the 
Conference Services Office. Many regu- 


lar fulltime food service employes were 
not faced with seasonal unemployment 
and numerous college and town stu- 
dents were hired because of the program. 

The College’s conference program 
also serves the institution in the area of 
recruitment. Every individual partici- 
pating in a conference receives informa- 
tional material from the admissions 
office. Most groups are welcomed by a 
senior official of the institution and 
many groups take part in our campus 
tours. So many of our guests compli- 
ment us on the enjoyment of their visit 
to Oberlin and so many young adults 
are introduced to our campus, that we 
hope some future students may even be 
self-recruited through the program! 

Conference groups are recruited 
through a direct mail campaign, refer- 
rals from other institutions or confer- 
ence groups and by word of mouth. 
When a group leader contacts the Con- 
ference Services Office, detailing the 
individual program needs, a bid specifi- 
cation is prepared. In some cases a site 
inspection is made. The Oberlin College 
conference program offers the client 
“one-stop shopping.” All arrangements 
for lodging, dining, meeting, recreation- 
al and office space are coordinated by 
the director. Any support services are 
also coordinated through the Confer- 
ence Services Office. 

Lodging accommodations are provid- 
ed in the College’s residence halls. We 
provide bed linens and towels: beds are 
made up for arrival, live-in staff is pro- 
vided in each dormitory used, and each 
guest receives a conference bag that 
includes a campus map, a welcome let- 
ter, a mini rules and regulations booklet 
and a novelty gift as a souvenir for 
attending an Oberlin summer program. 

Dining is cafeteria-style in the Das- 
comb dining hall, which has recently 
been air-conditioned thanks to a sub- 
stantial donation by one of our annual 
summer groups. Our food service pro- 
gram also offers the capability of doing 
special meal events such as picnics, 
banquets and luaus as well as routine 
coffee breaks. Meeting and recreational 
space, room set-ups, audio-visual equip- 
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Picnics are often held in Wilder Bowl (above) and the 
C.W. Savage Athletic Fields (right) are ideal for field 
events at church school outings 


ment needs are arranged to best ac- 
commodate the conference program. 

The Oberlin Inn supports the summer 
program by offering luxury accommo- 
dations to our visitors. Those guests 
who would prefer air-conditioned sleep- 
ing accommodations, maid service, 
wake-up service and a private bath 
enjoy those amenities at the Inn. Tran- 
sient guests—those who are just passing 
through Oberlin for the day—are 
housed at the Oberlin Inn. The Confer- 
ence Services program does not attempt 
to meet the functions of a hotel with its 
conference program. 

Throughout the academic year, the 
Oberlin Inn continues to be a favorite 
site for meetings, seminars, conferences, 
receptions and banquets for groups of 
200. 

With this wealth of facilities and 
cnference planning experience, Oberlin 
College is working diligently to expand 
the volume of the conference program 
both during the summer months and 
year-round at the Oberlin Inn. 

If you are a member of an organiza- 
tion that conducts meetings or confer- 
ences, won’t you please let us know? We 
would be pleased to send you or your 
organization’s leader more informa- 
tion about the fine facilities at Oberlin 
College. 

And if you want to see for yourself 
what vacations can be like in Northern 
Ohio in the summer, why not consider 
spending a few days at the Oberlin Inn? 
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Because some organizations that use the 
Inn for conferences in the winter do not 
schedule them in the summer, the Inn is 
offering reduced rates from July 15 
through Sept. |. Singles are $26 per day 
and doubles are $35. 

Guests have privileges of Philips Phys- 
ical Education Center, the tennis courts 
and are entitled to play at the Oberlin 


Scottish Games 


Golf Club (greens fees additional). In 
addition, it’s easier than ever to get from 
Oberlin to Cleveland and you'll enjoy 
swimming in Lake Erie, the rides at 
Cedar Point, the Edison Museum at 
Milan. Who knows? You might learn to 
love northern Ohio in spite of how you 
felt as a student! 


Senior profile: 
Scott Hiltzik 


by Andrea J. Leader 84 


materials. At the piano he ex- 

periments with notes, sounds and 
colors to try to evoke a mood. It is with 
an image of a feeling that he improvises. 
The shaping comes later as he draws on 
his technique and craft to give the piece 
structure and form. 

Scott Hiltzik has been writing music 
since he was 10. The bulk of his 35 com- 
positions have been written since he has 
been at Oberlin, and now he has made 
his first record, Not Too, a seven-inch 
disc featuring three of his latest works. 
Scott is a jazz pianist and when he 
writes music he draws on a variety of 
stylistic genres—pop, reggae, fusion 
and classical—to create a jazz style that 
is distinctly his own. He notes his early 
influences as Keith Jarrett, Bud Powell 
and more recently Jimmy Rowles. All 
of the pieces on Not Too reflect a vast 
spectrum of moods and rhythms; this is 
typical of many of his compositions. 
Scott’s talent for instrumentation and 
elaborate, tight arrangements, coupled 
with his own personal high standards 
for performance, has made him a pro- 
lific, successful composer at Oberlin. 

On March 17 he won first place in the 
contemporary and the jazz divisions of 
the Lloyd Morissett Jr. Keyboard Im- 
provisation Competition for 1984. 

Since his freshman year Scott has 
composed, directed, produced and per- 
formed in three half-hour sound- 
tracks—one for a movie and two others 
as integral parts of two multi-media 
theater pieces. Each is uniquely tailored 
to suit the production for which it was 
written, but as a varied and dazzling 
collection of pieces each soundtrack 
stands well on its own. 

The soundtrack to Morning Light, 
a short, 16-millimeter film directed by 
Adam Isidore ‘84, was composed and 
recorded in the spring of 1981. Origi- 
nally the director wanted Scott to be an 


1H e starts by playing around with his 


audio technician; but Scott later offered 
to write some music for the film. “I felt 
unsure and awkward because it was new 
territory forme . . . writing music ina 
fixed amount of time, trying to please a 
director, and having the music be ap- 
propriate for images I hadn’t seen yet.” 
In less than two months he wrote five 
pieces for piano, electric piano, tenor 
saxophone, flute and drums; he and 
four other student jazz musicians re- 
hearsed and recorded the music at Con- 
servatory Audio. The film is a fictional 
account of a student on the cross-coun- 
try team and the music accompanies the 
numerous running sequences that al- 
ternate with dialogue and mute shots. 
When the film premiered at Oberlin 
that fall (1981), Scott’s music was heard 
by much of the student body at that 
time, including the director of the next 
production for which he was to write 
music. 

Box was conceived by Brian Blum 
‘83 two summers ago. Brian had seen 
Morning Light and was interested in 
collaborating with Scott on their own 
theatrical/ musical venture. With Brian’s 
writing and radio experience and 
Scott’s musical expertise, the two cre- 
ated a short performance work incor- 
porating dialogue, music, dance and 
video. Box illustrates the basic human 
tendency toward isolation and with- 
drawal, focusing on a young, male pro- 
tagonist. The following spring (1983) 
Scott started work on the music, a con- 
tinuous half-hour soundtrack that in- 
cludes a romantic, lush melody for 
strings, a percussive, hot and steamy 
jazz-funk piece and a melancholy piano 
solo. “The music conveys the frequent 
changes of mood and atmosphere in the 
show,” says Scott. He enlisted the help 
of ten other student musicians including 
a cellist, a vocalist and a conga player. 
Unlike the soundtrack for Morning 
Light, Box was recorded at a profes- 
sional 24 track studio in Parma, Ohio— 
After Dark Studios. Scott made full use 
of the talents of the recording engineer 


to produce a tight, clean sound that suc- 
cessfully compliments Brian Blum’s 
slick, sharp video sequences and mono- 
logues. Within a few weeks the show de- 
buted in Little Theater and ran for four 
nights. ““The synchronization of the 
video footage with the pre-recorded 
voice sounds and the musical sound- 
track as well as the live actor on stage 
was an impressive feat,” says Scott. “It 
had a fun atmosphere. The show was 
very accessible and attempted to use 
cliches—many cliches—to poke fun at 
social roles.” 

Natasha Maidoff ’86 was in the audi- 
ence for Box, and after one of the per- 
formances she offered Scott yet another 
Opportunity to write music. She had 
just received a grant from the Mellon 
Foundation to produce and direct a 
multi-media theater piece that would 
grapple with the problem of sanitary 
landfills and their effect on the environ- 
ment. She envisioned music as an in- 
tegral part of a show that would incor- 
porate video, mime and various the- 
atrical skits to raise social conscious- 
ness. Natasha had very specific ideas 
about what sort of music she wanted for 
each scene, but within certain guidelines 
Scott was given a lot of freedom to 
weave his own style into the work. For 
example, the title piece, “Junkyard 
Jukebox,” is a dazzling, skillfully ar- 
ranged combination of Baroque trum- 
pet patterns, driving funk rhythms and 
shrill flute embellishments. Also incor- 
porated into the piece are sporatic ma- 
chine sounds that are aptly reminiscent 
of the huge tractor trash compactors 
one finds at garbage dumps. “Natasha 
and I were in the dance studio—she did 
a narrative and danced around while | 
improvised a reggae-funk piece. This 
was the germ that made up ‘Junkyard 
Jukebox.’ That was a good experience.” 
The soundtrack to Junkyard Jukebox 
was also recorded at After Dark and 
draws on the talents of seven other mu- 
sicians: two trumpet players, two bass- 
ists, two percussionists and a flute 
player. Scott also included his own 
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piano improvisation in this soundtrack. 
An easy, melodic, unstructured work, 
this piece effectively contrasts with the 
other more complex pieces, 1.e. “Tele- 
vision Waltz. Television Waltz’ 
started out as household music for a 
scene that was cancelled. It was sup- 
posed to be about household appli- 
ances—that kind of triteness—that kind 
of music you’d hear while dad’s reading 
the paper and mom’s in the kitchen.” 
The music was eventually used to ac- 
company a television game show skit. 
“ “Genesis” was composed to represent 
the creation of the world, of life, of that 
whole birth process, that ‘Ahhhhh’ feel- 
ing. The purity of the instrumentation 
in some way reflects that.” The com- 
pleted 45-minute production ran for 
three nights last winter in Little Theater 
and included a cast of student mimes 
and actors. Scott was encouraged by 
friends and fans to make a record, thus 
making his music available to a larger 
audience. Not Too is a realization of 
that effort, and the three pieces on the 
record are taken from the soundtrack to 
Junkyard Jukebox. “In December as I 
was going over the format of the record 
with one side being ‘Junkyard Jukebox’ 
at 45 rpm and the other ‘Genesis’ and 
‘Piano Improvisation #2’ at 33 1/3 rpm, 
I saw that they were seemingly two dif- 
ferent records—two different styles, two 
different speeds. The image of John 
Blofeld, a famous scholar, defining Yin 
and Yang as ‘not two’, came to mind. I 
thought that was perfect because I real- 
ized that it was also important for the 
music to be subtle. ‘Not too’ conveys 
that.” 

Currently Scott is working on yet an- 
other soundtrack; this one will be the 
audio portion of Roger Copeland’s up- 
coming multi-media work The Public 
Sector. Copeland is associate professor 
of theater and dance and his production 
marks the culmination of his Winter 
Term “Walkman Project.” The Public 
Sector will be performed in Warner 
Main Space May 4 and S. In addition, 
Scott has been developing his own ideas 
for a multi-media production. Presently 
titled Evening News, the work is a col- 
laboration with Greg Acker ‘84 that 
would realize Scott’s ideas about news 
as theater and theater as news. “At this 
point I’m not sure we’re going to do it, 
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but if the thing exists it will explore the 
current phenomenon of evening news as 
entertainment.” Music will no doubt be 
an important part of this show; Scott is 
looking forward to being his own direc- 
tor and composing music to extend his 
own ideas. 

Apart from finishing up his religion 
and music majors, Scott finds time to 
play in a Latino band in Lorain (Or- 
questa Charambo), make tofu at Fair- 
child Co-Op and teach jazz piano. 
“Teaching is a way of sharing my ideas 
about music, jazz and the piano and 
learning a lot from my students. In 
trying to articulate and express a 
thought I’ll often come up with ideas 
that are very useful.” He also frequently 


plays with the Oberlin Jazz Ensemble 
and occasionally can be heard at the 
Cat in the Cream Coffeehouse on Sun- 
day nights. He does his composing 
whenever he can and is now looking 
after the marketing of his new record. 
“Seeing music with a larger lens in 
terms of an activity or a process is im- 
portant; jazz is only one part of that. 
Most music is creative and fun—a lot of 
people get hung up with technique, all 
they see is the ‘how to.’ Jazz offers a 
great way to learn about music and 
what it’s really about.” 


Not Too is on sale at the Co-Op Book- 
store, $5 postpaid. 
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25th anniversary 
of Suzuki ties 
celebrated 
at Oberlin 


on the Oberlin campus in early 

1958. Kenji Mochizuki *58 MRE, 
then a Graduate School of Theology 
student from Japan who played the vio- 
lin in his spare time, walked over to Rice 
Hall, which then housed the Conserva- 
tory of Music, and invited Music Edu- 
cation and Violin Prof. Clifford Cook 
°30 to see a film. Mochizuki hardly 
intended the film to provide a respite 
from Cook’s hard day’s work, In fact, it 
was an educational film of sorts and 
despite its mediocre technical quality, 
the film’s content influenced the course 
of Cook’s life more than any other 
movie he had ever seen or would see 
thereafter. More than that, it 1s safe to 
say that no film has so radically affected 
American musical instruction. 

The spectacle Prof. Cook saw pre- 
sented a philosophy of education in ac- 
tion: a “cast” of nearly 1,000 children 
performing—in unison—J.S. Bach’s 
Concerto for Two Violins. The film doc- 
umented the graduation concert of the 
first class of children to complete Shini- 
chi Suzuki’s program of “talent educa- 
tion.” “It was immediately apparent,” 
Cook recalled last year, “that these chil- 
dren had fine form, intonation and mus- 
ical tone.” 

With Cook’s encouragement, Kenji 
Mochizuki showed the film to Oberlin 
music education classes, and then, hav- 
ing stirred enthusiasm there, delivered a 
talk and showed the movie to members 
of the Ohio String Teachers Association 
at their conference at Oberlin in May 
1958. Word of the now internationally 
known “Suzuki method” rapidly spread 
through the U. S. after Cook and Ohio 
string teachers Robert Klotman and 
John Kendall ’39, who then taught at 
Muskingum, brought Dr. Suzuki anda 
group of Japanese children to the U. S. 
to perform before the American String 
Teachers Association and the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference in Phila- 
delphia on March 15, 1964. 

Since 1983 marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of the viewing of the film on “talent 


I began modestly on a winter day 


by Jeff Magee 84 


Cook '30, Mochizuki ‘58t, 
Kendall 39 participate 
in panel and demonstrations; 
method's founder to get 
honorary degree in May 


education” in the U. S., an anniversary 
celebration was held in Oberlin Oct. 4-5 
featuring a workshop and teaching dem- 
onstration, a panel discussion of Suzu- 
ki’s influence on instrumental pedagogy, 
and, of course, performances by chil- 
dren themselves, violinists as well as pi- 
anists and a cellist. An evening concert 
showcased Japanese children, ages 5 to 
16, who performed in Oberlin as part of 
their Talent Education Tour of Aus- 


tralia and the U. S. 


Oberlin audiences witnessed the result 
of “talent education,” the method that 
grew out of Suzuki’s fundamental tenet 
that “talent is no accident of birth,” 
stated boldly in the preface to his book 
Nurtured by Love: A New Approach to 
Education. On Oct. 4 a workshop 
and teaching demonstration showed the 
method in action with John Kendall, 
now professor of music at the University 
of Southern Illinois, leading 25 young 
students from the private studios of 


Oberlin teachers Libby Miller Dixon ‘41 


and Molly Johnson. Kendall became the 
first American music teacher to go to Ja- 
pan and investigate the Suzuki method 
in person. It was primarily through his 
efforts plus those of Cook and Klotman 
that Suzuki and his students first came 
to America, and incidentally, returned 


annually for more performances 
throughout the U.S. 


On Oct. 5 a full day of events began 
with a panel discussion on “Suzuki— 
History and Impact on the Teaching of 


Strings, Piano and Winds.” For the 
panelists, it was a reunion of sorts. Clif- 
ford Cook, now emeritus professor and 
an author of books on Suzuki training, 
traveled from his Clearwater, Fla. home 
to take part in the festivities. Kenji 
Mochizuki, now senior staff member of 
the Consulate General of Japan, also 
participated on the panel. Prof. Kendall 
and Robert Klotman, now professor of 
music at Indiana University, con- 
tributed to the discussion. In addition, 
Doris Preucil, president of the Suzuki 
Association of the Americas, appeared 
on the panel. A violin “Play-In” and a 
piano recital by American and Japanese 
children took place in the afternoon. 
Summy-Birchard Music, a division of 
Birch Tree Group Ltd., hosted a recep- 
tion, following the concerts, which fea- 
tured screenings of the original Suzuki 
film of 1958 and a tape featuring Mrs. 
Kataoka of Japan teaching piano stu- 
dents. The evening concert by the tal- 
ent education tour group from Japan 
capped the two-day conference. 

Just what is this philosophy of music 
pedagogy and how does it differ from 
traditional music training in the west? 
With his statement that “talent is no 
accident of birth,” Suzuki unintention- 
ally summons a debate over whether mu- 
sic is more a genetically inherited talent 
Or an environmentally cultivated one. 
Educational/ Psychology Prof. Frank 
Laycock, whose daughter began violin 
lessons under the Suzuki method and 
continues to play as concertmistress of 
the orchestra at Swarthmore College, 
acknowledges the interaction of inheri- 
tance and environment: “Heredity sets a 
ceiling on talent, surely Suzuki would 
agree. As he’s a missionary, he tends to 
use hyperbole, but his point is that there 
is some musical skill in everyone and 
that it should be developed. Most kids 
who go out for Little League don’t end 
up in the pros, but that doesn’t mean 
that only kids showing extraordinary 
gifts should play; the same applies to 
music.” 

What, then, is Suzuki’s method of 
tapping the musical talent in a four- 
year-old? Besides starting music lessons 
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at an earlier age, a few significant differ- 
ences from the “traditional” approach 
deserve notice. The first involves the 
extent of parental participation in the 
child’s musical pursuits. Lessons, in fact, 
Start at home before the child picks up 
his instrument. He or she is immersed in 
recordings of the Suzuki repertory, not 
necessarily paradigms of classical music 
but of the particular pieces the child will 
learn in early lessons. The recordings of- 
fer model intonation and phrasing and 
thus instill the child with a sound to em- 
ulate. The child learns how to listen. 
Oberlin Violin Prof. Stephen Clapp ’61 
feels this primer compares favorably 
with the traditional way of beginning 
lessons: 


Basically, the Suzuki method starts with 
music and the student, when he finally 
picks up the instrument, intones a prod- 
uct of the inner ear, rather than strictly 
the product of horse hair, wood and black 
and white lines and notes. 


Even if a child does not begin under the 
Suzuki method, acentral but often over- 


looked feature of early music training 
should be the development of this inner 
ear. It is the fundamental, if the most in- 
tangible, quality of musicianship. “Itz- 
hak Perlman didn’t use the Suzuki ap- 
proach,” Prof. Clapp notes, “but he 
heard a lot of music at an early age—and 
loved it.” 

The parent, usually the mother, re- 
mains involved when the child begins 
lessons. As Prof. Laycock observes, “the 
parent doesn’t just sit in the car” during 
the child’s lesson, but actually goes into 
the lesson. This develops a support sys- 
tem. Without being overbearing, a pa- 
tient and encouraging parent together 
with an engaging teacher contributes 
much to these formative early lessons. 

At its most orthodox, the Suzuki 
method requires the parent to reinforce 
the child’s continued commitment by 
actually learning to play the instrument 
along with their child. Ideally, it would 
seem, some of the child’s peers or a 
brother or sister also study the instru- 
ment in lessons to provide additional in- 


centive, a peer group incentive that is 
intrinsic to such American institutions 
as Little League baseball, for example. 

There is another fundamental differ- 
ence between the beginner who has been 
taught through the Suzuki method and 
the one who has been submitted to the 
“old-fashioned” way that most of us 
learned. The Suzuki student learns 
through musical games, thus his first 
impression of performing music is that it 
is a fun endeavor. “The old-fashioned 
stereotype,” Prof. Clapp observes, “is 
that music is only hard work, discipline 
and just plain boring.” According to 
Prof. Laycock, a child who sees music as 
fun early on typically has less trouble 
with stage fright. 

Despite the fact that the Suzuki 
method is widely held to be an effective 
way to initiate a child into music, Prof. 
Clapp notes a drawback as well. “If the 
student stays in the Suzuki program 
through high school,” he says, “he mem- 
orizes music easily, and, if he’s had a 
good teacher, he’s learned the impor- 
tance of playing with economy of 
motion and without tension. But the 


A Japanese teacher conducts a “‘play-in” at Finney Chapel during the Oct. 4-5 Suzuki anniversary celebration. 
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problem is he can’t read music very 
well.” Thus, according to Clapp, the 
best time of transition to a non-Suzuki 
method is “at the age of 9 or 10 at the 
latest” or the age at which the child 
learns to read words fluently, as early as 
7. In the best interest of students who 
continue to show musical growth and 
enthusiasm “it’s a critical transition 
time,” says Clapp. 

Another criticism of the Suzuki 
method points to the early age at which 
a child starts. Is it too early? Suzuki cer- 
tainly didn’t consider a pre-schooler too 
young to learn music if he or she had al- 
ready begun to master his native lan- 
guage. Suzuki puts it this way: “Any and 
every Japanese child—all speak Japa- 
nese without difficulty. Does that not 
show a Startling talent?” If this analogy 
is useful, it is considered by some to be 
too simplistic. Does a young child have 
the attention span and coordination to 
begin learning music productively? 
From reading the results of student term 
papers on the subject and by observing 
his own daughter, Prof. Laycock thinks 
so. The program is carefully paced so 
that concentration and coordination are 
not taxed too heavily at first. Further, 
with the existence of violins, for exam- 
ple, that are made to one-eighth of reg- 
ular size, even smaller children do not 
have to be overwhelmed by a wood and 
Wire monster with its horse-hair com- 
panion. 

At Oberlin, the Suzuki violin pro- 
gram started at the Conservatory of 
Music, has been expanded into the com- 
munity and now includes extensive 
piano teaching as well. Prof. Priscilla 


Smith, who chairs the Oberlin music ed- 
ucation department, retains the method 
through cello pedagogy and Martha 
Stacy, associate professor of piano ped- 
agogy, also adheres to it. Other teach- 
ers like Prof. Clapp, whether or not they 
number among the 6,000 members of 
the Suzuki Association, continue to ac- 
knowledge the Suzuki legacy. As Prof. 
Smith says, “One of the greatest aspects 
of the Suzuki method is that it has had 
an extensive impact on the approach to 
almost all string teaching.” A word by 
Pablo Casals also commends Suzuki’s 
influence. In its March 25, 1964, issue, 


Newsweek reported that when the great 
cellist heard a Suzuki recital in Tokyo, 
“he rushed to the stage, shouting ‘bra- 
vo,’ and hugged the children.” 

Most recently it has been announced 
that Dr. Suzuki will receive an honorary 
degree from Oberlin College at Com- 
mencement exercises May 27. 


From left: Clifford Cook 30, John Kendall 39, Kenji 
Mochizuki 58t and Robert Klotman. 7 
Below. Kendall leads Oberlin youngsters 

during the reunion weekend. 
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were released on the problems 

and failures of American educa- 
tion: one by the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education; another by 
the 20th Century Fund; a third by the 
Carnegie Endowment. There were, as 
well, a host of bills brought before Con- 
gress including the American Defense 
Education Act, the Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act, the Emergency 
Mathematics and Science Education 
Act, the Economic Security Act and 
several others. 

All these reports sounded a most om- 
inous alarm. Began the Commission on 
Excellence in Education: “Our nation is 
at risk. Our once unchallenged preem- 
inence in commerce, industry, science 
and technological innovation is being 
overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world.” The report suggested that 
by failing to provide the requisite sup- 
port “we have, in effect, been commit- 
ting an act of unthinking, unilateral 
educational disarmament.” Argued an- 
other group:“ . . . the poor quality of 
American public schools i(s) threaten- 
ing the military, economic and social 
well-being of the country.’? And the 
House of Representatives’ Committee 
on Education and Labor found that the 
impending shortage of qualified experts 
in Soviet studies represented an issue of 
national security that had to be ad- 
dressed at the federal level.’ 

These reports come at a time when 
Soviet-American relations have deteri- 
orated to a dangerous level. Civility and 
informed discourse have been replaced 


I ast spring, several major studies 


1. The Chronicle of Higher Education, May 4, 
1983, p. 11. 

2. The New York Times, May 5, 1983, sec. 1, 
ee 

3. House of Representatives, Dept. 98-75, Part 
I, 98th Congress, Ist sess., p. 7. 
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Reading, writing 


and Reds: The 


place of Russian 


studies in a 


liberal education 


by Heather Hogan 


Cold War mentality fails 
to perceive the need for 
exploration of the common 
values and experiences 
of human civilizations 


by crude rhetoric and starkly militaris- 
tic threats and Americans are repeat- 
edly told that the Soviets have gained a 
dangerous superiority in the arms race 
and that our national security is imper- 
iled. The debate on education also comes 
at a time of great national unease 
rooted in failures of our economy, a 
time when our place in the international 
marketplace is challenged by a host of 
competitors who appear to have out- 
stripped our technology, our labor pro- 
ductivity and our managerial expertise. 

The conclusion seems obvious: we are 
losing our competitive edge—economi- 
cally to the Japanese, militarily to the 
Russians—and the failures of the Amer- 
ican educational system are at least in 
part responsible for America’s decline. 
What, then, are the prescriptions of 
these various reports and Congressional 
bills? What goals and purposes should a 
reformed educational system be pursu- 
ing? In what ways will different ap- 
proaches to education lead to greater 
national security in regard to our rela- 
tions with the Soviets? 

In important respects, these same is- 
sues were posed 25 years ago follow- 
ing the Soviet launching of Sputnik, 
the first man-made satellite to orbit 
our planet. Sputnik seemed to be an 
achievement that revealed the great tech- 


nological and military superiority of 
the Soviets and directly threatened Amer- 
ican interests and security. The na- 
tional debate that unfolded over the 
reasons for the dangerous American lag 
in the space race—and then the equally 
dangerous ‘gap’ that allegedly opened in 
the missile race—soon focused on the 
failures of the American educational 
system and resulted in programs such as 
the National Defense Education Act, 
authorizing the expenditure of some 
$880 million over four years to upgrade 
the quality of instruction in math, sci- 
ence and foreign languages at the sec- 
ondary level and to provide schol- 
arships and loans in higher education. 

Speaking in February 1983, Sen. Clai- 
borne Pellof Rhode Island madethecom- 
parison explicit, stating that the U. S. 
was facing a crisis in the high technol- 
ogy field not unlike the Sputnik crisis, 
involving “acute teacher shortages, in- 
adequacy of instruction, insufficient 
materials and equipment, too little vo- 
cational training in new and emerging 
technologies, and a paucity of public 
funding.” 

At issue then and nov, it appears, is 
our inadequate training in math, science 
and technology and the linkage of these 
insufficiencies to the precarious state of 
our national defense. It seems to me 
that the prescriptions that have flowed 
from these sorts of concerns bear the 
strong imprint of a Cold War mentality. 
Such concerns seem to suggest that we 
are threatened not so much bya general 
lack of knowledge but by the lack of a 
particular type of knowledge, that is, by 
those skills that will allow us to compete 
technologically and militarily with the 
Russians. Here is a mentality that pre- 
supposes that we know all we need to 
know about the Russians—that what 
we need to do, simply, is to beat them. 
This Cold War view of education is fun- 
damentally instrumental and utilitarian; 


4. ¢ ‘ongressional Quarterly, April 23, 1983, p. 
798. 


it is a view that refuses to perceive edu- 
cation as an enriching, broadly-shared 
exploration into the common values 
and experiences of human civilization, 
but rushes instead to exploit education 
for temporary competitive advantage. It 
is a view that seeks to deny the mutual 
benefit to be derived from our schol- 
arly and cultural exchanges with the 
Soviets and seeks, rather, to eliminate 
such exchanges lest we lose the advan- 
tage that might accrue from our break- 
throughs in science or our innovative 
technologies. It is a view that strives to 
limit and monopolize the gains of ed- 
ucation, rather than an attitude that 
hopes to share broadly the intellectual 
attainments of human kind, and in so 
doing, to develop a larger sense of hu- 
man community. 

One must necessarily wonder if such 
an approach to the tasks of education 
will really result in a greater sense of na- 
tional security in regard to the Rus- 
Sians; and one must wonder what type 
of commitment these attitudes suggest 
to the long-term well-being of the Amer- 
ican educational system. In another 
25 years will we be repeating the judg- 
ment made in 1959 by Robert Hutchins 
19, former president of the University 
of Chicago, as he evaluated the response 
of Congress to Sputnik? He said: 


History will smile sardonically at the 
spectacle of this great country’s getting 
interested slightly and temporarily in ed- 
ucation only because of the technical 
achievements of Russia, and then being 
able to act as a nation only by assimilat- 
ing education to the cold war and calling 
an education bill a defense bill.‘ 


I would argue that we should not be 
conceptualizing our educational tasks 
as if they were an appendage of our de- 
fense establishment and our defense 
budget. We need to disentangle our ed- 
ucational system from a Cold War men- 
tality that perceives only a threat from 
the Soviet Union, only a hostile adver- 
Sary that at best we might hope to 
change, but at worst we must be able to 
‘deter’ from its evil designs by our nu- 
clear arsenal, our technological edge 
and our will to fight. 

I would propose an approach that as- 
sumes we have a great deal to learn 
about the Russians and relies on the 
skills and values that are the products of 


5. | am grateful to Gary Kornblith, assistant 
professsor of history, for calling my attention to 
this quotation and for taking the time to discuss 
with me several of the issues that I have raised in 
these remarks. 


a liberal arts conception of education. I 
have in mind a spirit of critical inquiry; 
the ability to perceive complexity, to 
appreciate subtlety and nuance, to be 
comfortable with grey areas, to be ac- 
cepting of doubt; the capacity to gener- 
alize from a broad and diverse and 
contradictory body of information; the 
ability to draw meaningful distinctions 
and relevant comparisons; and the will- 
ingness to challenge long-held and loud- 
ly repeated ‘truths.’ 

If we bring the skills and values of hu- 
manistic study to our relations with the 
Soviet Union we might stand a greater 
chance of perceiving common interests, 
common concerns and common prob- 
lems rather than only perceiving irrec- 
oncilable conflict, mutual threat and the 
necessity of attaining superiority, mili- 
tarily and technologically, over the com- 
petitor, over the enemy. And if we 
apply these skills and values to the 
study of the Soviet Union, then the 
Cold War image that the current ad- 
ministration and much of Congress 
and the media has presented to us of the 
Russians will emerge not only as crude, 
distorted and simplistic, but also deeply 
dangerous, quite unnecessarily offen- 
sive and provocative to the Russians, 
and a most simple-minded sort of image 
on which to base the construction of a 
crucial element of American foreign 
policy. In my judgment it is patently 
childish to presume that we are engaged 
in an unambiguous struggle between the 
moral imperatives of good and evil and 
right and wrong, as neatly reflected in 
America on the one hand and Soviet 
Russia on the other. 
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What, then, might we put in place of 
this Cold War image of the Soviet 
Union? What might a humanistic ap- 
proach to the study of Russia yield by 
way of insight into the actions and mo- 
tivations of the Soviets and the sources 
and capacities for change? I would pro- 
pose just a few examples of what a his- 
torical investigation might reveal and 
the ways such an investigation might 
better inform the construction of Amer- 
ican policy, both in regard to our for- 
eign relations, as well as toward the 
goals and purposes of our educational 
system. 

One fruitful area of inquiry may be 
found in Russia’s historical relationship 
to the West. The conflict and tension 
that mark U. S.-Soviet relations today 
is nothing unique to the Soviet period 
and is not simply the product of the dif- 
fering ideologies of capitalist West and 
communist Russia. Russia’s conflicted 
relationship with the West is rooted in 
centuries of Russian history, ultimately 
rooted in Russia’s geography. Russia 
lies half in Europe and half in Asia. It 
was never a full participant in the Re- 
naissance, the Enlightenment, or in the 
socio-economic and political changes 
that occurred in early modern Europe. 
Russia shared not in the traditions 
of Roman Christianity, but was influ- 
enced, rather, by the Eastern Church, 
by Byzantium. Russia has remained 
fundamentally distanced from the main- 
stream of West European cultural 
development. 

But since the beginning of the 18th 
century when Peter the Great tried 
forceably to Westernize his country and 
succeeded in affecting only a thin stra- 
tum of society, Russia has been trou- 
bled by a sort of national schizophrenia. 
While some Russians embraced West- 
ern culture and agonized over Russia’s 
inferiority, others were repelled by this 
Same culture and asserted Russia’s 
uniqueness and superiority, its spiritual 
purity and holy mission. Some rejected 
the materialism and rationalism of the 
West and embraced an other-worldly 
Russian orthodoxy; others rejected the 
bourgeois individualism and social ine- 
quality spawned by 19th century capi- 
talist industrialization and embraced 
utopian or Marxian visions of a social- 
ist society. 

Yet underlying these various re- 
sponses was the enormous tension that 
inhered in the process of cultural bor- 
rowing and presupposed the _ inferi- 
ority and dependence and backward- 
ness of the recipient nation. Russia still 
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“... One observes a search for some larger, some more 
fundamental consensus: beyond politics, and rather a striving for 
unity and consensus in social or even spiritual terms” 


struggles with these questions and its 
aggressive posture often simply masks 
an insecurity and fear that its back- 
wardness will continue to place it in an 
uneasy dependence on the West. Russia 
has twice in this century paid an enor- 
mous price for its economic backward- 
ness and the experience of two world 
wars has reinforced an already deep and 
profound distrust of the West. 

Nonetheless, a fundamental ambiva- 
lence remains in Russian attitudes, per- 
haps best described as a love-hate rela- 
tionship. Somewhat ironically, it is 
the exiled Solzhenitsyn who captures 
many of these tensions so well and 
whose criticisms of the West so con- 
fused Americans a few years ago. Amer- 
icans wanted to believe that Solzhenit- 
syn was fleeing a merciless dictatorship 
for the freedoms of the West—what 
they heard was a stinging condemnation 
of Western materialism and the asser- 
tion of the ethical and moral superiority 
of Orthodox, Mother Russia. To be 
sure, Solzhenitsyn was profoundly crit- 
ical of the Soviet regime, but the inter- 
twining of his perceptions and concerns 
illustrate how conflicted Russian atti- 
tudes toward the West and toward their 
own national experience can be. 


My point, simply, is that Russia’s rela- 
tionship to the West is deeply rooted 
and will not be easily changed. It is part 
of a national heritage that does not rest 
solely on the experience of super-power 
conflict or on the intense ideological 
combat of the 20th century. It is a his- 
torical reality not likely to be altered 
substantially, much less “beaten” and 
“overcome” by Western technological 
expertise. 

Another aspect of Russia’s history 
that might be usefully probed (and an 
area that poses an intriguing challenge 
to established notions about the sources 
of legitimacy or illegitimacy of the cur- 
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rent regime) has to do with Russia’s 
political culture and the _ historical 
relationship between state and society. 
Political culture may be defined as “the 
fundamental beliefs and values, politi- 
cal knowledge and expectations, and 
foci of identification and loyalty, which 
are the product of the specific historical 
experience of a people.” 

I would argue that important contin- 
uities exist between the tsarist and So- 
viet political culture. Moreover, I would 
suggest that there is a significant coin- 
cidence or congruity between the values 
of the official culture and the political 
values and beliefs that are widely held 
by the population. 

For example, both the tsarist and So- 
viet states have appeared to dominate, 
at times to consume society. This pat- 
tern is most obviously apparent in sta- 
tist attempts to wreak massive socio- 
economic transformation on an unwill- 
ing populace, as illustrated by Peter the 
Great in the 18th century or by Stalin in 
the 20th. Such an inflated role of the 
state has created a chasm, a gulf be- 
tween state and society, and this chasm 
is not only characteristic of the modern 
period, but also constitutes an equally 
defining feature of the Imperial era. 

As another example of Russian polit- 
ical culture I would note the historical 
absence of a “democratic” politics in the 
Western sense of the word, an absence 
not only and not so much within the 
tsarist or Soviet regimes, which is rather 
obvious, but within broad segments of 
the population. Indeed I would stress 
the distrust of ‘mere’ political reform or 
‘mere’ constitutions in the thought of 
significant segments of the 19th century 
intelligentsia, and in the practice of mil- 
lions upon millions of ordinary workers 
and peasants in the revolutions of 1905 
and 1917. I would note the strong ten- 
dency among diverse segments of the 


6. A. Brown, “Political Developments: Some 
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population to dismiss liberal constitu- 
tionalism as an inadequate and inap- 
propriate response to Russia’s needs 
and interests. Instead, one observes a 
search for some larger, some more 
fundamental consensus: a consensus 
beyond politics, beyond institutional 
structures or legal forms, and rather a 
striving for unity and consensus in so- 
cial or even spiritual terms. 

This longing for some larger unity 
was embedded in the deep divisions 
within Russian society—divisions be- 
tween educated society and the so- 
called ‘dark’ masses, divisions between 
the privileged elite (obshchestvo) and 
the people (narod). These great, indeed 
frightening, divisions bred distrust and 
in turn underlay a fear of disorder, so- 
cial uprising and chaos. Such fears con- 
tributed to the high value that many 
elements of society placed, and still 
place, oncontrol, on law and order, and 
on regulated change. And one must 
stress that these fears of social anarchy 
lie not only in the 20th century experi- 
ence of revolution, civil war and world 
war, but also are rooted in the great 
peasant rebellions that dotted the 17th 
and I8th centuries. 

One can identify other important 
continuities and broadly shared politi- 
cal values. There are the patterns of 
top-down directiveness, authoritarian- 
ism and hierarchical political organiza- 
tion. There are the patterns of the coer- 
cive use of state power by Peter the Great 
or Nicholas I. And there are the deeply- 
rooted patterns of subordination to the 
constituted authority; the historic ab- 
sence of institutionalized opposition, 
and the enduring patience with endless 
bureaucracy that confounds the con- 
temporary observer of Soviet society as 
much as it encouraged Nikolai Gogol to 
write his great satire on bureaucratic 
corruption and lethargy, The /nspector 
General, in 1835. 


A few points might be drawn from these 
observations. Insofar as important con- 


tinuities define the political cultures of 
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tsarist and Soviet Russia, one may legit- 
imately question whether the ideology 
of Marxism-Leninism and the organ- 
izational prowess of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union are the over- 
riding determinants of 20th century So- 
viet experience. And yet we regularly 
confront a formidable body of litera- 
ture, to say nothing of the rhetoric em- 
anating from Washington, that would 
have us believe precisely such a propo- 
sition—that the 20th century experience 
of Russia has been decisively deter- 
mined by the organization and ideology 
of the Bolshevik party. 

On one level, it seems to me rather 
ironic that those Western observers who 
have been so terribly concerned with de- 
bunking the importance of Communist 
ideology in the modern world and re- 
jecting “historical determinism” turn 
around and argue in the very same 
breath that ideology was and is the de- 
terminant force in structuring Soviet 
history. But on a more fundamental 
level, it seems important to adopt a 
multi-causal approach to the analysis of 
contemporary Soviet society, and to 
study it as historians would study any 
other society, that is by weighing the in- 
fluence of a multiplicity of factors, by 
exploring how various factors interact 
with and shape other factors, and by 
charting long-term patterns of continu- 
ity and change. 

I would suggest an additional point. 
The current regime may well be in 
power not only, and perhaps not pri- 
marily, because of its exercise of coer- 
cive power, but also because it reflects 
and responds to important values 
shared by broad segments of the soci- 
ety, viz., a deep concern with order, sta- 
bility, regularity and directed change; a 
generalized acceptance of a one-party 
system; as well as an acceptance of the 
historically inflated role of state vis-a- 
vis society. If this assessment is accu- 
rate, it would suggest that the popu- 
lation accords its government a legiti- 
macy that most Western observers re- 
fuse to acknowledge. Moreover, it 
Suggests that the tendency among many 
Americans to view the Soviet regime on 
the point of imminent collapse might se- 
riously confuse the pressing problems in 
the economy and society that the regime 
currently faces ‘with the existence of a 
pervasive belief in the political bank- 
ruptcy, and hence the illegitimacy of the 
Soviet form of government. 

The Soviet regime has withstood pro- 
found crises and strains, domestic and 
foreign, in its history, and it seems to 
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... a humanistic approach 
might provide a more solid 
and sophisticated basis 
for articulation of 
American foreign policy” 


me relevant to stress the simple but im- 
portant fact that despite repeated, dire, 
and one suspects wishful predictions of 
imminent collapse, the Soviet regime is 
now in its 66th year. Why do we find it 
so hard to accord the Soviet Union a 
basic legitimacy or to see in it some- 
thing more than a ubiquitous threat? 

The answer may lie, in part, in the 
fact that the continued existence of so- 
cialist Russia is an implicit challenge to 
the universal validity and applicability 
of Western democratic values; and that 
we experience great discomfort with the 
continued vitality of socialist revolution 
in many areas of the world and the pos- 
sible relevance of the Soviet experience 
to other nations. 

I hope these examples suggest some 
of the ways a humanistic approach to 
the study of the Soviet Union might 
provide a more solid and sophisticated 
basis for the articulation of American 
foreign policy than an approach that 
sees only an implacably coercive gov- 
ernment doggedly resisting the pleas of 
its people for democratic reforms along 
the lines of the capitalist West. 

Let me turn my initial question 
around and ask what the study of the 
Soviet Union might contribute to a lib- 
eral education. Given the plethora of 
ideologically motivated condemnations 
of the Soviet regime and Marxism and 
given the insecurity that the continued 
existence of socialist regimes apparently 
provokes in Americans, the study of the 
Soviet Union, it seems to me, provides 
an excellent measure of our capacities 
for critical inquiry and of our abilities 
at dispassionate analysis. It affords an 
Opportunity to probe the value and im- 
portance of cultural difference, and an 
excellent chance to question some of the 
most deeply ingrained values of our so- 
ciety and to see if they can withstand 
intense scrutiny. Indeed, sometimes it 
seems to me So imperative that we scru- 
tinize the oft-repeated but untested as- 
sumptions about America and the So- 


viet Union, that I’m tempted to argue 
that Russian studies become a required 
part of the curriculum. 

But I won’t go quite that far. | would 
simply insist that Russian studies holds 
an important place in the liberal arts be- 
cause the values and skills that we can 
and should be using in the study of Rus- 
sian society are among the most impor- 
tant and enduring qualities that are 
nurtured by a liberal education. They 
are broadly applicable and deeply prac- 
tical skills that bear on every facet of in- 
formed human endeavor. And they are 
not specific to the changing needs of a 
particular technology, much less to the 
imperatives of a defense budget. 

Of more fundamental concern to me 
are the individuals who will shape the 
destiny of this and other countries and 
permit or hinder the promise of science 
to be realized. Governing their perfor- 
mance is the education they receive. To- 
day, it seems to me, two vital issues 
indicate an urgent need for redirection 
in education. The first relates to the def- 
inition of the world about which we 
must know and the second, the educa- 
tional process itself. 

For every student to be well and fully 
grounded in the patrimony of his civili- 
zation is the raison déetre and funda- 
mental core of the curriculum of a 
liberal education. This, we should, we 
must, value most highly. Definition of 
the nature of that patrimony or of what 
we perceive our civilization to be, how- 
ever, has changed and is changing. Once 
it was defined primarily in terms of 
“Western Civilization,” of Greece and 
Rome, and of European history, culture 
and values. In the days of sailing vessels 
and comparative national self-suffi- 
ciency, so-called Western Civilization 
arguably could be defined as the patri- 
mony of our civilization. However, as 
communications have improved, rather 
than to broaden our concept either of 
patrimony or civilization, we seem to 
have narrowed it. During the past 50 
years the focus has steadily and percep- 
tibly shifted toward the history, culture 
and values of the English-speaking peo- 
ples and, during recent decades, toward 
those of America, arrogantly defined by 
ourselves as simply the United States. 

To me, returning to assume residence 
in the U.S. from 11 years in Europe and 
nearly 20 years of traveling the world, it 
was a sobering experience to find many 
of my academic colleagues, let alone the 
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average citizen, apparently more pro- 
vincial and more self-centered than 
when I left. 

The recently issued report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Ed- 
ucation pointedly observes: 


History is not kind to idlers. The time 
is long past when America’s destiny was 
assured simply by an abundance of nat- 
ural resources and inexhaustible human 
enthusiasm, and by our relative isolation 
from the malignant problems of older 
civilizations. The world is indeed one 
global village. We live among deter- 
mined, well-educated and strongly moti- 
vated competitors. We compete with 
them for international standing and mar- 
kets, not only with products but also with 
the ideas of our laboratories and neigh- 
borhood workshops. America’s position 
in the world may once have been reason- 
ably secure with only a few exceptionally 
well-trained men and women. It is no 
longer. 

Knowledge, learning, information and 
skilled intelligence are the new raw ma- 
terials of international commerce and are 
today spreading throughout the world as 
vigorously as miracle drugs, synthetic 
fertilizers, and blue jeans did earlier. 


The terms “global village” and “in- 
ternational interdependence” regretably 
have been so often used that they rep- 
resent shopworn phrases. To most they 
still mean little. However, a few specif- 
ics help to illustrate what profound 
changes have already occurred and are 
now occurring in our own global inter- 
dependence. The so-called Third World 
countries whose history, culture and 
values we have all but ignored now ac- 
count for 44% of all our imports and 
37% of our exports. The very integrity 
of our banking system is contingent on 
policies being decided and events occur- 
ring in Mexico City, Kinshasa and 
Brasilia—not in Washington. Available 
energy reserves constitute but a finite 
pool from which the entire world draws 
and the production of which, as we 
know, can be perturbed with devastat- 
ing results. Or, to bring this closer to 
home, 45% of all children enrolled to- 
day in the Los Angeles County school 
system are Spanish American and the 
proportion is continuing to grow. Each 
year, some 750,000 immigrants enter 
this country, most from this hemi- 
sphere. Indeed we are now, all but in 
name, the country of first asylum for 
this hemisphere. I would venture to say 
that not 10 years hence, the present level 
of immigration will seem but a trickle 
compared to the flood tide of immi- 
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grants then. Little noted is the fact that 
a unilateral decision to act, to control 
our Own borders is being pre-empted by 
an increasingly frequent assertion by 
Third World countries who contend 
that the developed world’s right to in- 
vest and export to them should be con- 
tingent on the reciprocal right to export 
their own human problems, such as un- 
employment, to the developed world. 


Our civilization and its patrimony now 
extends far beyond the narrowly de- 
fined confines of the 19th century, let 
alone the provincial 20th century. What 
are we in education doing to prepare 
students to live in the increasingly inter- 
dependent, more heterogenous world so 
different from what we have known? 
Only 15% of U.S. high school students 
now study any foreign language and, at 
the college level, a scant 5% of students 
preparing to become teachers take any 
course at all in international or foreign 
area studies. In a recent study of high 
school seniors, over 40% could not lo- 
cate Egypt on a map. In the business 
world, Japan has 10,000 English-speak- 
ing representatives in the U. S.; we have 
fewer than 900 in Japan and only a 
handful speak Japanese. At the same 
time, as pointed out by Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, director of the London School of 
Economics, “We are living in a climate 
that is increasingly hostile to interna- 
tionalism. This has affected education; 
further than that, it has affected trade, 
and, in the end, the very texture of co- 
operation on which international com- 
munication is built.” Illustrative of this 
was a just completed 20-year strategic 
planning document of a prominent col- 
lege of arts and sciences which contains 
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no reference whatsoever to interna- 
tional studies and barely a passing men- 
tion of language programs. Those 
whose responsibility it is to acquaint 
coming generations with the patrimony 
of our civilization needs to redefine our 
relevant civilization and its patrimony. 
We are part of a global village whether 
we like it or not. 

A second force of equal importance 
relates to the “rapidity of obsolescence.” 
Instrumentation that once usefully 
could be employed for 10 to 25 years is 
frequently obsolete in as little as three 
to five. This is a problem that endow- 
ments do not take into account nor 
rarely do donors. I expect that in no 
more than five years every student en- 
tering graduate school will have his own 
computer, as will most entering college. 
And what of a faculty that seeks to stay 
abreast of an ever more rapidly prolif- 
erating literature and body of knowl- 
edge in its own field, be it science or the 
humanities. How much more rapidly 
they too become obsolete. And, let us 
not forget our product, the student. 
How much more quickly obsolete in his 
or her technical knowledge base. 

Bearing the inevitable scars of a dean 
in one institution trying to effect 
change, I would observe that traditional 
methods, beliefs and curricula are not 
easily modified, let alone significantly 
redirected. Illustrative is the remark less 
than five years ago by a senior academic 
official in Baltimore who commented 
that giving credit for courses in com- 
puter science is equivalent to granting 
credit for courses in basket weaving. 
And, only in the past year, at our own 
school, has it finally been accepted by 
the faculty that air conditioning is a 
reality and that teaching can continue 
through the summer. 

We are confronted with obsolescence 
and institutional conservatism and, at 
the same time, increasingly serious 
problems in obtaining adequate finan- 
cial support to encourage or promote 
change. But there is an imperative for 
change which is increasingly urgent. 

The National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education eloquently makes 
the point: “Our nation is at risk. Our 
once unchallenged preeminence in com- 
merce, industry, science and technology 
innovation is being overtaken by com- 
petitors throughout the world... . If 
an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose on America the me- 
diocre educational performance that 
exists today, we might well have viewed 
it as an act of war... . 

“Our concern, however, goes well be- 
yond matters such as industry and com- 
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‘*... The current regime may well be in power because it reflects 
and responds to values shared by broad segments of the 
society: a legitimacy Western observers refuse to acknowledge’ 


merce. It also includes the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual strengths of our 
people, which knit together the very 
fabric of our society... .” 

With change occurring so rapidly and 
institutions so ponderously difficult to 
redirect, one must anticipate the all but 
unimaginable of two or even three de- 
cades hence and begin now to plan for 
the future. 


With computers and satellite communi- 
cation, we are on the threshold of the 
most radical change in education since 
the invention of printing. For 500 years, 
learning has been through the written 
and spoken word. Commitment of facts 
to memory has been an intrinsic, if not 
always explicit, component of that pro- 
cess. With an increasing ability to access 
vast amounts of information readily 
and rapidly and with an unprecedented 
ability to manipulate these data, there is 
a need to refocus the educational pro- 
cess on problem solving, on fundamen- 
tal values, on method and process. The 
concept that four, eight or even 12 years 
of university education will turn out a 
“state of the art” graduate is no longer 
relevant. The “state of the art” in many 
fields changes in as little as three to five 
years. [he President’s Commission calls 
for the creation of a learning society in 
which all will increasingly be engaged in 
a lifelong learning process. Although 
lifelong learningis a common theme of 
commencement speakers and although 
honored more or less by all of us, few as 
yet deliberately and conscientiously de- 
vote much time and energy to formal 
learning. However, the need is growing 
and likewise the number of older stu- 
dents enrolled. Last year, for example, 
more than one-third of all students en- 
rolled in New York State’s public and 
private colleges and universities were 
more than 25 years of age. 

Now emerging in this revolution of 
communications technology are the 
tools for interactive communication 
through two-way audiovisual commu- 
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nication. For those seeking formal in- 
struction, geography will not be the 
barrier it is today. University campuses 
will not vanish (or, at least, I hope they 
won't) but the potential is before us for 
those seeking further education to par- 
ticipate more readily in the lifelong 
learning process. The thrust for educa- 
tion of the future clearly must take into 
account three themes: ‘‘communi- 
cations,” “adults” and “part time.” Tra- 
ditional academicians will not find this 
adjustment an easy one. 

Andre Malraux in an interview in 
1974 took a highly pessimistic view 
when he stated: 

“We are living at the end of a quite 
unprecedented era, the end of the 1450- 
1950 cycle, which was a model of com- 
plete civilization... . . We are more or 
less aware that we live in a world that is 
dying and we find it very difficult to 
imagine another one. There was also, I 
suppose, the end of Rome, but by the 
time people became aware of the fact, it 
was already well and truly dead. We, on 
the other hand, are actually living out 
the process.” 


Perhaps we are too comfortable with 
the world today, perhaps our social and 
academic institutions are too traditional 
and too slow to permit essential change 
or perhaps those changes are too great 
and must occur too rapidly for our own 
cultural and value system to accept. 
Perhaps. 

This country, however, has an ex- 
traordinary capacity to adapt and to 
change. Witness the fact that we have 
major cities whose chief executives are 
black—or even women; a river, not far 
from here, that no longer is a fire haz- 
ard; and satellite communication that 
can bring to you in living color in your 
own living room, pictures of battles 
fought that day half way around the 
world. 

If I have a concern, it is whether the 
finest of our academic institutions, 
whose stature and traditions have stood 
them in good stead, have themselves the 
courage to look at a different percent 
and an even more different future than 
that for which curricula and teaching 
methods were so carefully designed. 
Oberlin has a tradition of excellence, a 
tradition of pioneering in education, a 
tradition of international interest. 

If ever there ever was a time and a 
need for change and for academic lead- 
ership, it is now and I hope—at Oberlin. 
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Building Utopia: 
Oberlin 
architecture, 
1833-1983 


nlike civic museums, the college 
U museum has as a primary obliga- 
tion serving its parent institution 
—through exhibition selection and by 
rendering its collections accessible to 
students. Only then may the broader 
circles of community and the field at 
large be specifically considered. It is a 
happy—though all too rare—occurrence 
when the interests of all three consti- 
tuencies meet in conjunction, especially 
so as the result of cooperative effort. 
Such an occasion was “Building Utopia: 
Oberlin Architecture, 1833-1983,” which 
was on view in the Stern Gallery of 
Oberlin College’s Allen Memorial Art 
Museum during December 1983 and 
January 1984. The interweaving of 
town, college and national resources 
that generated “Building Utopia” repre- 
sents in itself the kind of “utopian” artis- 
tic exchange, generosity and vitality 
that Oberlin has sought over the years. 
Funds for the exhibition, and its ac- 
companying catalogue, were in part pro- 
vided by John N. Stern °39, who had 
presented the department of art a grant 
to enrich its master of arts program. 
After long discussion in 1981 it was 
determined that a graduate exhibition 
seminar would provide students the op- 
portunity to gain invaluable profession- 
al museum experience through their de- 
velopment of an exhibition theme, re- 
search and object selection, catalogue 
production and exhibition mounting. 
Arnold Klukas, assistant professor of 
medieval art and architectural history, 
who had long been fascinated by the ar- 
chitectural history of the Firelands area, 
volunteered to conduct the first exhibi- 
tion seminar with the additional pur- 
pose of contributing to the College’s 
celebration of Oberlin’s Sesquicenten- 
nial in 1983. 


Christine Dyer co-directed the exhibi- 
tion seminar, coordinated the exhibition 
and designed its installation, and edited 
the accompanying catalogue. She is cu- 
ratorial assistant at the Allen Art Mu- 
seumn. 
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by Christine Dyer 


Exhibition seminar shows 
that utopian vision has been 
a medium for self-examina- 

tion and reform during 
the whole 150 years 


The seminar began with questions 
posed to the students by Prof. Klukas. 
Oberlin’s early building stood apart 
from the mainstream of the Greek and 
Gothic Revival styles of the East Coast 
and the Midwest. The local structures 
seemed restrained—almost ascetic— 
paralleling the architecture of the Quak- 
ers in the early years of Philadelphia. 
Did Oberlin have an aesthetic code— 
written or unwritten—that governed its 
early existence? How did that code af- 
fect its architecture? Has it been opera- 
tive throughout the 20th century? 

Historical research was immediately 
fruitful. The Oberlin Covenant, written 
in 1833 by the early settlers of the town 
and college, revealed a clear utopian vi- 
sion of an ideal Christian society in 
which all members could grow to perfec- 
tion of mind, body and spirit. Oberlin 
was to be the nursery of a new social 
consciousness, where worldly vanity 
and the search for social position were 
to be replaced by “learning and labor.” 
Most significantly, the Covenant explic- 
itly stated: “We will observe plainness 
and durability in the construction of our 
houses, furniture, carriages and all that 
appertains to us.” 

Western philosophical speculation 
about the possibilities of creating a truly 
just and good society has often been tied 
to a system of aesthetics expressed in an 
ideal architecture, and Oberlin was thus 


no exception. Unlike utopias in which 
substantial capital was invested in the 
material construction of an ideal com- 
munity, however, available funds in 
Oberlin were instead initially designated 
for religious work. The seminar partici- 
pants found that this prohibition of or- 
nament—the “Oberlin aesthetic”—was 
to be aconstant in Oberlin’s architecture 
and planning for nearly 100 years, until 
it was absorbed into the Bauhaus rejec- 
tion of ornament in the early years of the 
Modern movement. 

Each seminar meeting became a time 
of cooperative sharing and mounting 
enthusiasm, involving many other de- 
partments on campus. Grounds mainte- 
nance manager Ed Thompson gave the 
class an illustrated lecture on the princi- 
ples of campus planning, while archivist 
William Bigglestone introduced it to the 
pleasures and perils of primary research 
and provided throughout the semester 
invaluable guidance to resources. 

Following their natural interests the 
seven students chose topics to pursue 
that charted 150 years of Oberlin’s ar- 
chitecture. After a meeting devoted to 
the difference between catalogue essays 
and term papers conducted by Senior 
Curator Chloe Hamilton Young °48, 
ideas were committed to paper. 

Eric Low, who had transferred from 
an architectural school to Oberlin, dis- 
covered that the history of the space of 
Tappan Square is a paradigm of the re- 
lationship between town and gown in 
Oberlin. The original disposition of 
buildings in and around the square 
formed a unified concept of college and 
town as one entity, symbolized by Tap- 
pan Hall at the center of the Square. 
Since then, partly as the result of a series 
of college planners who promoted the 
notion of the cloistered “academic vil- 
lage,” the two have drifted apart into a 
peaceful yet separate co-existence. 

Previous study under Professor of 
History Geoffrey Blodgett °53 had pre- 
pared three of the seminar’s students to 
combine social history with art history. 
Fiona Maxwell and Diana Elrod, who 
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Cass Gilbert envisioned transforming the area of the campus around Tappan square into a self-contained 
academic community, an inner courtyard surrounded by texturally unified college buildings. The cloistered 
walkways he proposed in 1914 for the east sector of the square stand as a fitting symbol of his Beaux-Arts aesthetic. 


hope to pursue careers in museum exhi- 
bition design and historic preservation 
respectively, focused on the public and 
domestic architecture of Oberlin’s first 
century. Maxwell traced the use of pub- 
lic architecture as moral symbolism 
through the decorative restraint of 
Tappan Hall (1836) and First Church 
(1842-44), the rise of “tasteful or- 
nament in Second Ladies Hall (1861-66) 
and the academic morality of the Ruskin- 
ian Council Hall (1871-74). Elrod sin- 
gled out five examples of domestic ar- 
chitecture that illustrate the inextricable 
ties of early domestic architecture to 
Oberlin’s utopian vision and the gradual 
predominance of style and taste over the 
ideology of morality and honesty as 
Oberlin expanded and came to include 
townspeople who no longer participated 
in the College’s social or philosophical 
life. Miriam Gurniak traced the effect of 
Oberlin’s stance on virtuous living on 


both the exterior and interior of its col- 
lege and town buildings. Gurniak found 
that the practical aspect of “living uto- 
pia” centered on the notion of the family 
and the home as “heaven begun below,” 
which in turn encouraged the boarding 
of students, student labor and the crea- 
tion of an architecture coincidental with 
both. 

The contribution that the renowned 
architect Cass Gilbert made to Oberlin’s 
campus plan as well as the buildings ac- 
tually constructed by him at Oberlin 
were analyzed by Margarita Wuellner, 
who is working on a graduate degree in 
historic preservation in Virginia. Wuell- 
ner’s essay explains how this great 
master of architectural detail found it 
necessary to invent a new, restrained 
aesthetic vocabulary when he came to 
design buildings for Oberlin College. 
Gilbert’s Beaux-Arts eclecticism stands 


in great contrast to the fortuitous con- 
nections between Oberlin tradition and 
the political/ aesthetic hopes of the 
Modern movement, which Claire Shiff- 
man researched. Schiffman, whose in- 
terest is architectural theory and whose 
master’s thesis is on Thomas Jefferson 
as architect, found that the “plainness in 
all things” of the Oberlin Covenant was 
unquestionably continued in postwar 
Oberlin campus architecture, and that 
the utopian vision of human perfectabil- 
ity held by Oberlin’s founders was trans- 
lated into the social egalitarianism and 
technological possibilities of Modern- 
ism. 

Utopian visionary architecture has 
served as a medium for self-examination 
and reform in Oberlin from its inception 
and throughout its 150 years. Virginia 
Bettendorf, whose master’s thesis is on 
contemporary performance art, decided 
to see how Post-Modernism would re- 
spond. Betterndorf, in cooperation with 
the museum staff, made arrangements 
for a commissioned work from Califor- 
nia artists Chip Lord and Doug 
Michels, formerly of the conceptual ar- 
chitecture/ performance cooperative 
Antfarm. After receiving literally reams 
of literature on Oberlin and its history, 
Lord and Michels produced Oberlin 
2/33, a visionary plan of Oberlin’s fu- 
ture campus. On their plan the “John 
Shipherd Computer Temple,” “Philo 
Stewart Power Pods,” “The Smart 


“Oberlin 2133,” a collaborative visionary planning 
concept, was created specifically for “Building Utopia” 
by Doug Michels and Chip Lord (formerly 
Prominent in the plan are the towering John Shipherd 
Computer Temple and three streamlined 

buildings at the left that comprise the §.F. Starr 
School of Alien Studies. 


of Antfarm). 
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House” and “S. Frederick Starr School 
of Alien Studies” tower above the pic- 
turesque ruins of the old Oberlin cam- 
pus. An accompanying text provides 
commentary on community relations, 
academic excellence, inter-racial dy- 
namics and aesthetic programs, all iron- 
ically presented in juxtaposition with 
historic planning concepts. The “Ob- 
erlin Wall,” for example, bisects Tappan 
Square and architecturally and meta- 
phorically reflects the delicate balance 
that must be sustained to prevent 
community rupture. Bettendorf ex- 
plored both the prior work of Antfarm 
and its context of Post-Modern archi- 
tecture in her essay. 

During the course of the semester the 
seminar students also were exposed to 
the principles of exhibition planning 
and design from the philosophical 
standpoint to the details of traffic flow 
and lighting. Object selection began in 
earnest in late March. College archives 
provided the core of documents, draw- 
ings and paintings in the exhibition, as 
well as a touching relic box lovingly 
made from the timber of Tappan Hall 
after its demolition. Presentation draw- 
ings and blueprints for buildings (both 
realized and unrealized) came from the 
department of physical plant as well as 
three carved fragments of the old Con- 
servatory of Music and two models, one 
of the Skidmore, Owens and Merrill 
proposal for Kettering Science Center 
and another of Yamasaki’s vision of the 
Conservatory of Music. The repository 
of the papers of Cass Gilbert, the New 
York Historical Society, graciously con- 
sented to loan two splendid drawings by 
the architect, one of a campus master 
plan and the other of the facade of Fin- 
ney Chapel. Paul Walter ’57 allowed 
another drawing (a proposed auditorium) 
by Gilbert, which had been on tempo- 
rary loan to the Museum, to be included 
in the exhibition. For the four houses of 
those she studied still extant, seminar 
member Elrod, a talented photogra- 
pher, took her own photographs to dis- 
play. Fiona Maxwell, who has since 
become an intern at the museum, spent 
hours draughting Eric Low’s designs of 
the changes Tappan Square had wit- 
nessed for inclusion in a 20-minute tape- 
slide show. 

The final editing of catalogue entries 
and essays was completed over the sum- 
mer and the objects prepared for dis- 
play. The exhibition’s opening Nov. 29 
drew visitors from the whole spectrum 
of Oberlin’s residents and response from 
architectural scholars to the catalogue 
has been heartening. Two other special 
events were held in conjunction; with 
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“Utopia”: a lecture by artist Chip Lord 
entitled “Beyond Architecture,” and 
a standing-room-only gallery talk by 
Prof. Blodgett, whose insights added a 
new richness to the student’s work. 
Those of us who were privileged to 


participate in the “Building Utopia” 


seminar and exhibition felt we captured 
something of Oberlin’s original vision 
by tracing its effects in the social as well 
as the architectural sphere. Beyond a 
doubt Oberlin had continuously sought 


an architecture to express its vision of 


social change, and it is clear that its 
ethos is still consonant with the values 
and traditions of its founders. Many of 
the visitors to the exhibition expressed 
the most gratifying comment we could 
have heard by saying that they would 
never look at Oberlin in quite the same 
way again. It is hoped that “Utopia’s” 
look into the past not only provoked 
a renewed appreciation of its utopian 
roots but also the stimulus for continued 
architectural expression of its vision in 
the future. 
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Asa Mahan 
at Oberlin: 
the pitfalls 


of perfection 


Excerpted from a talk delivered at 
Adrian College Jan. 27, 1984, on the 
occasion of Adrian’s observance of its 
125th anniversary. 


its 150th anniversary to a close 

with a rousing celebration. We 
gathered in the First Church meeting 
house, the oldest building on the cam- 
pus (built to house the sermons of Asa 
Mahan and Charles Finney) to hear 
short speeches by President Starr, Dean 
Longsworth and six other faculty mem- 
bers about our past and our future. 
Then we each ate a graham biscuit, 
made from the original recipe oi Dr. 
Sylvester Graham, whose spartan vege- 
tarian dietary code was one of Oberlin’s 
less successful early reforms. The bis- 
cuits were awful, but the ritual was 
grand. The high point of the ceremony 
came a little earlier when a long-lost 
portrait (LETTERS, Spring 1983) of Asa 
Mahan was unveiled. It was altogether 
appropriate that Mahan’s distinguished 
biographer, Edward Madden °46, was 
there to help in the unveiling. The por- 
trait earned a long warm round of 
applause. I’m sure that Ed Madden 
couldn’t help reflecting, as some others 
did, on the irony of the moment. That 
Oberlin should conclude its sesquicen- 
tennial with an ovation for its first pres- 
ident would surely have astonished 
those early Oberlinians who sent him on 
his way in 1850. Mahan left behind few 
defenders when he departed Oberlin. 

There is a sense in which Adrian was 
founded because Mahan and Oberlin 
had a falling out. I want to explain why 
that falling out occurred—why Oberlin 
indicted Asa Mahan in 1850 after receiv- 
ing him so warmly 15 years before. It is 
an intriguing story, and I'll try to tell it 
with the bark on. 

Before beginning, I want to acknowl- 
edge a debt that every student of Oberlin 
history owes to Robert Samuel Fletcher 
20. His 1,000-page history of early 
Oberlin is widely regarded as one of the 
finest college histories ever written. His 
pages are where we all start, whether we 
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by Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 


Professor of history 


Finney Compact, written 
to avoid another “Lane 
situation,” resulted in 
first president's loss 
of “internal” control 


agree or disagree with his conclusions. 
Fletcher was also a great classroom 
teacher. He turned me toward this 
profession 30 years ago, and | had the 
luck to succeed him when he died 25 

‘ars ago. He cast a long shadow, and 
I’m proud to stand in it today. 


John Jay Shipherd’s decision to create 
Oberlin was one of many efforts by 
American dreamers and dissenters to 
build little detached colonies off by 
themselves in the woods where they 
might work out their special versions of 
the good life, free from the compromises 
of more conventional settlements. The 
years from 1820 to 1840 witnessed a 
vivid outburst of such projects. There 
would be nothing like it again in this 
country till the 1960s. Little utopias 
sprang up all over the map—socialist 
communes like Robert Owen’s New 
Harmony in Indiana; religious com- 
munes like Zoar, Ohio; millennial per- 
fectionist communes like John 
Humphrey Noyes’s Oneida community 
in Upstate New York; transcendental 
communes like Brook Farm and Fruit- 
lands in Massachusetts. The founding of 
the Mormon Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints was part of this general enthusi- 
asm. And so was Oberlin. 

The reasons for this outburst are com- 
plex enough to defy easy summary. But 
two big causes can be identified. One 
was the crack-up of Calvinist theology 
and its tight interlocking assumptions 


about human nature and human des- 
tiny—original sin, predestination, the 
salvation of the Elect, irresistable grace 
for the few and eternal damnation for 
the many. That iron gray theology no 
longer appealed or made sense in an age 
that rewarded people for their personal 
effort rather than their status, and in a 
society that celebrated the achievements 
of the self-made man. The other cause 
was the spread of a commercial market 
economy that was redefining the nature 
of work and depersonalizing relations 
among people caught up in the market 
web. To some people the market econ- 
omy was a bonanza. To others it was a 
living cramp. 

Both these causes plunged many sen- 
sitive men and women into efforts to re- 
organize their lives in order to fulfill 
themselves more perfectly and show 
others how to do it. The crack-up of 
Calvinism made it seem possible and the 
constrictions of a market-oriented soci- 
ety made it seem necessary. This dream 
of human perfectability could blaze 
many trails. At Oberlin under Shipherd 
and his friends it produced a faith in 
missionary education to promote a full 
emancipation from original sin—by 
which they meant selfishness, egotism 
and pride—and thus elevate the tone of 
human behavior. Oberlin’s founders 
judged a person by the way he or she be- 
haved. They hoped they could teach 
people to behave more perfectly, as in- 
dividuals and in groups. The covenant 
they signed at Shipherd’s request con- 
cluded with this promise: “We still strive 
to maintain deep-toned and elevated 
personal piety, to provoke each other to 
love and good works, to live together in 
all things as brethren and to glorify God 
in our bodies and spirits, which are His.” 
Let’s see how it worked out. 


The problems they were trying to solve 
have not gone away. They faced a chal- 
lenge that is repeatedly confronted by 
earnest moral reformers—how to drive 
toward a goal at odds with the main- 
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stream without wounding and discred- 
iting each other along the way. The 
egocentric passion of the reformer was 
often a greater obstacle to reform than 
the society in need of reforming. Saving 
the world kept getting lost in the strug- 
gle to save one’s self. Oberlinians never 
solved that problem—before, during or 
after Asa Mahan—nor have American 
reformers at large. 

Mahan came to Oberlin two years 
after Shipherd. By 1835 Oberlin was on 
the brink of financial collapse. It was 
hurting for students as well as money. 
Then interesting things began to hap- 
pen. A rebellion broke out in Cincinnati 
among the students at Lane Seminary, a 
hotbed of abolitionism. They protested 
against the efforts of Lane trustees to 
squelch their antislavery agitation and 
threatened to leave. The rebellion was 
not confined to students. Asa Mahan, 
who had come to Cincinnati from Up- 
state New York in 1831, was a promi- 
nent and lonely antislavery man among 
the Lane trustees and dissented from the 
trustee action. Prof. John Morgan, an- 
other antislavery man, was dismissed 
from the Lane faculty. 

At this point Oberlin’s Shipherd 
seized the chance to save Oberlin by 
raiding Lane. He took a horse to Cincin- 
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nati to see Mahan and together they 
worked out a scheme. The Lane rebels 
would migrate to Oberlin and fortify the 
student body; Morgan would be invited 
to join the faculty, and Mahan would 
become Oberlin’s first president. But 
none of them would come unless Ober- 
lin guaranteed their freedom of speech 
and promised to admit blacks as well. 
Shipherd readily agreed. But where was 
he going to get the money to underwrite 
the scheme? Shipherd and Mahan next 
set out for New York City to win help 
from Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
wealthy antislavery merchants with a 
philanthropic bent. The Tappan broth- 
ers had meanwhile befriended the coun- 
try’s leading Christian evangelist, 
Charles Finney, who had settled in the 
city after an exhausting run on the re- 
vival circuit. The Tappans agreed to fi- 
nance the hiring of Mahan and Morgan 
and six other professors—if Finney were 
also hired to head the Oberlin theologi- 
cal department. And the Tappans fur- 
ther offered to throw in $10,000 to 
guarantee Oberlin’s financial stability. 
Finney for his part agreed to come only 
if the Oberlin trustees yielded to the fac- 
ulty all control over the internal affairs 
of the college. 

The acceptance of Finney’s big con- 
dition—complete faculty control over 


This portrait of Mahan, dated 1843, was painted while 
he was president. Other portraits show how 
he appeared when he was quite elderly. 


internal affairs—is known to this day as 
the Finney Compact and every Oberlin 
faculty member knows it by heart. It 
would prove to be Asa Mahan’s Oberlin 
downfall, but for the moment, like Ship- 
herd, Mahan was delighted with the 
whole bargain. Oberlin students and 
Oberlin trustees were less pleased with 
the package deal. A majority of both 
groups initially opposed the admission 
of blacks. But when Shipherd threat- 
ened to quit unless they backed down, 
the trustees by a single vote accepted 
black admissions, and the deal went 
through. 


In the summer of 1835 they all arrived in 
Oberlin—President Mahan, Father Fin- 
ney, Prof. Morgan, the Lane Rebels, the 
first black students and the Tappans’ 
money. Mahan moved into a brick 
house freshly built by the college at the 
corner of Professor and College, and 
Finney moved into an identical brick 
house at the corner of Professor and Lo- 
rain, both looking out on Tappan 
Square. The faculty was expected to line 
up between them, a nice architectural 
expression of status arrangements. Ma- 
han got an early taste of the peculiar 
Oberlin temper when a leading villager 
complained that $50 of needless luxuries 
had been built into the president’s 
house. No one complained about Fin- 
ney’s house. Five years later Mary Ma- 
han, the president’s wife, was curtly 
informed by the college prudential com- 
mittee that she would have to foot the 
bill on any home improvements she 
wanted for her kitchen. 

But the Mahans were tough people. 
Their home in Cincinnati had been the 
target of street gangs during the Lane 
Seminary controversy and, as a promi- 
nent abolitionist, Mahan knew the 
meaning of community persecution. In 
fact, | would argue that his abolitionist 
experience went far to shape his public 
style and behavior as president of Obér- 
lin. Some years ago the psycho-historian 
Silvan Tomkins, in an essay for Martin 
Duberman’s anthology, The Antislavery 
Vanguard, applied his expertise in be- 
havioral psychology to a number of 
well-known abolitionists, including Ma- 
han’s acquaintances William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, James Birney and Theodore 
Weld. Tomkins’ analysis of their behav- 
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ior can be applied to Mahan as well. 
Like the others, Mahan came from a re- 
spected, service-oriented family of New 
England background. Like them, he 
passed through the experience of reli- 
gious conversion as a young man and re- 
tained thereafter a preoccupation with 
personal salvation and sin, in himself 
and others. These concerns resonated 
with his attraction to the ideology of 
Christian perfectionism and the cause of 
antislavery—saving the slave and pun- 
ishing the sin of the master in the name 
of a more perfect world. 

The resonance intensified when he be- 
gan to take risks for the cause in Cincin- 
nati and met some suffering in 
consequence. His commitment deep- 
ened thereafter to include increased 
identification with the victims of oppres- 
sion, hostility toward the oppressor and 
contempt for those who, not having 
passed through the fiery cycle of self- 
reinforcing commitment, remained un- 
committed. Those who are not for us are 
against us, or in the catch-phrase of the 
1960s, if you are not part of the solution, 
you're part of the problem. 

The novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who watched the perfectionist reformers 
of his day very closely, commented 
shrewdly in The Blithedale Romance 
about their habit of “‘surrender[ing] 
themselves to an overruling purpose. 
It . . . grows incorporate with all that 
they think and feel, and finally converts 
them into little else save that one princi- 
ple.” “And the higher and purer the orig- 
inal object and the more unselfishly it 
may have been taken up, the slighter is 
the probability that they can be led to 
recognize the process by which godlike 
benevolence has been debased into all- 
devouring egotism.” 

For all the harshness of his phraseol- 
ogy, Hawthorne’s perception about the 
antebellum reform mentality provides a 
clue to Mahan’s troubles at Oberlin. Of 
course Mahan was not alone in his driv- 
ing sense of purpose. The college and the 
village were filled with men and women, 
screened through the filter of Shipherd’s 
covenant, with similar reform commit- 
ment and alert to every faltering or way- 
ward step among their neighbors. They 
created an atmosphere, in their clearing 
in the woods, where any disagreement 
over goals or tactics, ends and means 
was likely to escalate swiftly into fierce, 
abrasive moral combat. The slightest de- 
viation could ignite it—aberration on a 
theological fine point, selection of a sus- 
pect textbook, a sermon that fell short in 
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rigor or length, a fondness for salt, too 
many buttons ona winter coat, or a side- 
long glance at a pretty girl, 

In this stern, aggressive atmosphere, 
Mahan seemed at first to thrive. His 
mind was razor sharp, his tongue was 
quick and tart, his ego large and mus- 
cular, his moral integrity unquestiona- 
ble, least of all by himself. Only Charles 
Finney rivalled him as first among 
equals. But as president of the college, 
that was all he was—first among equals. 
The Finney Compact, vesting the fac- 
ulty with collective authority over the 
life of the college and reducing the pres- 
ident to the barest level of executive dis- 
cretion, gave him no more power than 
his native will and intellect provided. 
Yet as president his strong opinion was 
demanded on every issue, every prob- 
lem, every quarrel, every day. And he 
was not inclined to duck. Given the na- 
ture of the man, the job and the college, 
the wonder is not that Mahan finally 
left, but that he lasted 15 years. 


Historians including Fletcher and Mad- 
den are in disagreement over the merits 
of succeeding quarrels between Mahan 
and the Oberlin faculty. Both Fletcher 
and Madden note in passing how the 
Finney Compact, which made Oberlin 
distinctive among 19th-century Ameri- 
can colleges, shifted the scales in the bal- 
ance of power between president and 
faculty. Both then move on to other 
causes of the combat between them. 
Fletcher stresses Mahan’s imperious 
and overbearing personality, while 
Madden emphasizes Mahan’s superior 
commitment to reform. I think they are 
both right—that Mahan’s behavior was 
blunt and tactless precisely because his 
commitments were so unguarded and 
intense. And I think the Finney Com- 
pact, arming the faculty with superior 
power, was a crucial reality determining 
the outcome of the combat. 

It is easy to show that from a 20th- 
century perspective, Mahan’s positions 
in succeeding quarrels were often more 
advanced and forward-looking than 


those of his Oberlin critics. Time and 
again he was out in front. For example, 
despite his reservations about William 
Lloyd Garrison’s brand of abolitionism, 
Mahan defended the Garrisonians’ right 
to a fair hearing at Oberlin, whereas the 
faculty cautiously resolved that their 
presence on the campus was “undesir- 
able and unadvisable.” The issue of free 
speech and an open campus was at stake 
here, and Mahan had the better of it. 
The same can be said for his stance on 
equal status for women. Once he had 
made his commitment to coeducation, 
he embraced the cause of female equal- 
ity much more firmly than the faculty 
majority. He insisted on equal diplomas 
for male and female graduates and de- 
fended the right of women to read their 
own essays at commencement—a right 
not granted by the faculty until long 
after Mahan had departed. His attitudes 
toward student discipline and liberal 
curricular reform were well in advance 
of his time. As Madden argues, his cur- 
ricular views anticipated the famous (in 
some circles infamous) elective system 
launched by Harvard’s Charles Eliot 
after the Civil War. 

On other issues Mahan seems much 
more a man of his time and place when 
viewed through the lens of 20th-century 
hindsight. He denounced the Greek and 
Latin classics as heathen texts and im- 
plicated himself at one point in a student 
book-burning. Here his position dif- 
fered little from that of Shipherd, or that 
of the trustees who voted in 1845 to 
“expunge from the list of books studied 
such portions of the heathen classics as 
pollute and debase the mind.” Mahan 
was also a hearty supporter of Graham 
dieting at Oberlin in the late 1830s and 
served as president of the Oberlin Phys- 
iological Society to promote that cause. 
But here again he stood with the local 
majority—at least until 1841 when a re- 
bellion against the Graham diet broke 
out among meat-eaters who denounced 
it as “inadequate to the demands of the 
human system as at present developed.” 
Thereafter hot meat became legal again 
in Oberlin. 

Three years later Mahan’s faculty crit- 
ics decided they had had enough of him. 
Stung by his constant criticism of their 
behavior, and by his attacks on what he 
called their “lukewarm” commitment to 
Oberlin perfectionism, they made their 
first open call for his departure. But in- 
fluential colleagues, including Mahan’s 
fellow perfectionist Charles Finney 
who was in a sense waiting in the wings 
as a presidential alternative refused to 
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join the attack on Mahan and it fell 
apart. In 1848 his critics tried again, 
seizing on the always potent issue of in- 
adequate faculty salaries. Again they 
failed. But on the next try, in 1850, they 
won Finney to their side and that shift 
of support was ominous. The faculty 
now drew up a searing ten-count indict- 
ment of Mahan’s overbearing behavior 
and challenged him to purge his self-es- 
teem by confessing guilt on each count. 
Mahan was trapped. After long weeks 
of intense negotiations, he suddenly re- 
signed in August 1850. Gathering a 
small band of friends and students, he 
left for Cleveland to renew the cycle of 
commitment all over again. There he 
founded Cleveland University in hopes 
of fulfilling his educational and moral 
goals in a more promising environment. 
Eight of the first 11 graduates of his 
short-lived new institution were former 
Oberlin students who had followed their 
leader. In some ways it was the Lane 
Seminary rebellion re-enacted: commit- 
ment, risk, persecution, departure, re- 
newed commitment. 


Meanwhile, back in Oberlin, no one 
doubted what would happen next. The 
faculty signed an open letter to Finney 
that stated, “You are our natural head 
and leader,” and at commencement 1851 
he became Oberlin’s second president. 
Eight years later Asa Mahan became 
Adrian’s first president. 

Mahan’s departure from Oberlin 
ended the first angry episode in the col- 
lege’s presidential history, but it was 
hardly the last. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Finney Compact was formally 
written into the college bylaws, where it 
remains to this day. In 1946 and again in 
1973 sharp quarrels about the internal 
governance of the college produced 
crises over the modern meaning of the 
compact that brought Oberlin national 
attention and new leaders. The crisis of 
1973—the worst since 1850—moved the 
faculty to the brink of unionization in 
defense of the Finney Compact, ended 
the shortest and most turbulent presi- 
dency in the history of the college and 
left us in a state of internal shock from 
which we took a decade to recover. 


Cass Gilbert’s plan for an auditorium with a massive 
Lombard Romanesque facade on the east side of 
Tappan Square was to be balanced at the west 

side of the square by the towering campanile shown 

in this 1923 painting. Cass Gilbert III, the architect's 
grandson, recently gave the college a series of alternate 
sketches for the tower. 
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Critics of the Finney Compact have 
long argued that it has made Oberlin a 
graveyard for its own presidents. 
Friends of the compact reply that it has 
been central to Oberlin’s 20th-century 
academic distinction. One thing is sure. 
The spirit of the compact has always 
placed a premium on presidential tact, 
diplomacy and self-restraint. These 
traits were not in great supply among 
19th-century antebellum moral reform- 
ers. For all his eminent virtues and 
achievements, Asa Mahan did not often 
employ these traits at Oberlin. In this he 
was truly first among equals. 

In 1844 Mahan tried to define the 
ideal moral reformer: 


He should never speak as one having au- 
thority. He should [always] appear as an 
honest, earnest inquirer in the boundless 
field of knowledge—an inquirer who be- 
lieves he has some important truth and is 
anxious to present it to the world, and yet 
fully sensible that he may have connected 
with that truth some important er- 
ror. . . . I fully believe that he is among 
the number who have gained the most 
complete victory ‘over the beast and over 
his image. . . .” who together with the 
most sacred regard for truth and right, is 
in his own bosom, the most perfectly free 
from the spirit of intolerance. 
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If Asa Mahan and his Oberlin friends 
and critics could have governed their be- 
havior by that high standard, they 
would have been unique among the 
righteous moral reformers of that day, 
or any other. The example of their ex- 
perience is a warning about what to 
avoid when trying to create new ideas 
and new institutions to improve the hu- 
man situation. Their stubborn faith in 
its improvement can also inspire us to 
keep on trying ourselves. 

A final footnote. Early Oberlinians 
were not entirely unaware that human 
nature might be an obstacle to human 
perfection. They called the quirks of hu- 
man nature “affections of the head” and 
regarded them as a puzzling mystery. In 
the fifth year of Asa Mahan’s presidency 
the college appointed a special commit- 
tee led by John Shipherd and Charles 
Finney to investigate the question, 
“Whether there is any local cause for the 
frequent occurrence of cases of affection 
of the head among persons engaged in 
intensive intellectual labor.” Today, 144 
years later, the committee has not yet 
filed its report, and the mystery remains 
unsolved. 
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Oberlinians astride spirited 

Arabian horses galloped across 
the desert to Rabbath Amman ona mis- 
sion for peace. The youngest was Cap- 
tain Donald M. Brodie *11, serving as 
secretary-treasurer for his companions; 
another was Albert Howe Lybyer, pro- 
fessor of medieval and modern Euro- 
pean history 1909-1913. (He, alas, lost 
both helmet and eyeglasses during the 
wild gallop.) The third was Henry 
Churchill King, on leave of absence as 
president of Oberlin College, serving 
the Paris peace conference. He wrote 
back home, “I was thankful to be able to 
stay on and keep alive.” 

Whoever could have persuaded these 
quiet academics to undertake such a 
hazardous journey? Woodrow Wilson, 
once a college president himself, was 
that man. It will be remembered that 
against the wishes of his cabinet, he went 
himself to Paris to head the American 
delegation to the peace conference. No 
other way was acceptable to him as a 
means of bringing the great moral prin- 
ciples of American democracy into the 
peace-making process, and indeed, it 
was as a noble world leader if not a sav- 
iour that he had been wildly welcomed 
in Paris a month after the armistice of 
Nov. 11, 1918. 

Henry Churchill King had been serv- 
ing in France from late August of that 
year, but he had been obliged to miss the 
glorious parade when the “Vive Wil- 
son!” cheers rang out as the carriages 
passed down the Champs Elysées. King 
had been given a year’s leave of absence 
by the college; once a pacifist, he had 
come to feel the Central Powers must be 
stopped “for a decent world, for all civil- 
ization, for democracy and for free- 
dom.” After reconciling his Christian 
belief with what he saw as a just war, he 
accepted appointment as head of the re- 
ligious work department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association overseas. 
The moral, spiritual and intellectual 
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in the Near East 
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How President King and 
others tried unsuccessfully 
in 1919 to share American 

democratic principles 
internationally 


needs of the American Expeditionary 
Force proved exactly the challenge he 
sought. So it was that on that joyous 
December day he had no trouble seeing 
his duty as keeping an out-of-town ap- 
pointment rather than staying in Paris 
for the welcoming parade. Before the 
week was out, however, he was among 
the guests at the American embassy in- 
vited to meet both Mr. and Mrs. Poin- 
caré and the triumphant Wilsons. 
Though an armistice had been agreed 
to, there could be no true cessation of 
hostilities or demobilization until peace 
terms were settled; two million men 
awaiting their return to America were 
justification for continuation of the 
YMCA’s service to bases scattered over 
England and Italy as well as France. 
However, there seemed good reason for 
Dr. King’s planning his return to cam- 
pus sometime in the spring. He had 
made his tour of the Italian camps in the 
fall, taking time to be photographed 
with the Oberlin ambulance unit on the 
Piave front; he had held conferences 
both in England and France for reli- 
gious work secretaries. And on Jan. 30, 
along with two other men, he had met 
with President Wilson to discuss pro- 
posals deriving from the League to En- 
force Peace. It had been before that 
body, meeting in Washington in 1916, 
that Woodrow Wilson made one of his 
most impassioned declarations of belief, 
“that every people has a right to choose 


the sovereignty under which they shall 
live.” 

It can be well imagined that the two 
presidents were at ease with one another. 
Though King was the younger by two 
years, both had graduated from their re- 
spective colleges in 1879, pursued grad- 
uate studies through the doctorate, then 
taught at the college level in the 1880s 
and 1890s; each assumed the presidency 
of his own alma mater in 1902. Both 
were Bible-reading Christians who al- 
luded often to God in their public ad- 
dresses, sharing the experiences of a life- 
time in applying the moral law to the 
follies of mankind as well as to the op- 
portunities opening before each ina free 
society. 


When the two men met, a binding cov- 
enant for peace among the nations was 
uppermost in Woodrow Wilson’s mind. 
In a ringing address to the U.S. Senate 
two years before, he had clearly enun- 
ciated his commitment to freedom of the 
seas, to limitations of armaments, to an 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine: 


that no nation should seek to extend its 
polity over any other nation or people, 
but that every people should be left free to 
determine its own polity, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with the great 
and powerful. 


Furthermore, he held out the expecta- 
tion that the people and government of 
the United States would join other 
nations in guaranteeing the permanence 
of peace according to the terms he was 
defining. So it was that Wilson resisted 
any postponement of setting up an in- 
ternational framework until after the 
belligerents had settled their current 
quarrels; the covenant of a League of 
Nations must be inextricably part of any 
peace settlement. 

Seasoned diplomats like Georges 
Clemenceau and David Lloyd George 
were dumbfounded by such impractical- 
ity; they gave primacy to drawing new 
boundaries in Germany and the Bal- 
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kans. But when Wilson’s obstinacy 
threatened to paralyze negotiations, the 
Council of Ten accepted a resolution 
providing for a League of Nations 
commission to draft a covenant, and on 
Jan. 25, 1919, that resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the peace con- 
ference. With the American pacified, 
dividing the spoils could begin. Coal in 
the Saar basin, of course, was one of 
those prizes, along with the German 
colonies. The American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace had not anticipated, 
however, the keen anticipation of the 
great powers in disposing of the Otto- 
man Empire, embracing as it did the 
Holy Land and vast oil fields. The 
murky history of Balkan intrigue seemed 
to be none of their affair, and both Pres- 
ident Wilson and his secretary of state, 
Robert Lansing, scrupulously dis- 
avowed familiarity with the Allies’ secret 
treaties. They were vociferous in dis- 
claiming any territorial ambitions for 
the U.S. and let it be known early on 
that their choice was “settlement on a 
basis of facts.” Indeed, the George 
Washington, which bore the negotiators 
across the Atlantic to the peace con- 
ference, carried trunks of books, docu- 
ments and maps as well as scholarly ex- 
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perts. The “new order” in diplomacy 
was going to work out the fairest possi- 
ble settlement for all parties, with an on- 
going League of Nations to correct any 
errors that might inadvertently slip into 
the treaty. Wilson himself was chairman 
of the commission that would study and 
report on the League, meeting long into 
the evenings after having wrestled with 
foreign ministers over the daylight 
hours. 

Henry Churchill King’s winter in Par- 
is was less pressured. Having dedicated 
a new YMCA headquarters in the fall 
and staffed his division (including Ralph 
H. McKelvey ’0I as business manager), 
he was occupied with setting up 50- 
volume “libraries” for the 2,200 reli- 
gious secretaries and chaplains. Nothing 
was more natural for him than to write 
another book, this one for the boys in 
our expeditionary force. February was 
much occupied with the manuscript For 
a New America ina New World, a poig- 
nant parting message for the clear-eyed 
lads waiting, waiting, waiting to get 
back home. 

March saw Dr. King on the move 
once more, this time on a three-week 
tour with a Scotsman fora series of con- 


ferences and addresses to men of the Sec- 
ond Army, the Army of Occupation and 
the British Army. All did not go smooth- 
ly by any means. His pride was sorely 
wounded when he failed to hold the at- 
tention of a huge audience of doughboys 
stationed in a German town along the 
Rhine; most of the soldiers had come for 
the song program, which he found “al- 
most complete drivel.” But the visit to 
the Coblentz area was sweetened by an 
afternoon with his youngest son, Edgar, 
stationed nearby. 

All plans for completing the tour were 
abruptly halted, however, when Ray 
Stannard Baker, head of the American 
Press Bureau, telephoned him late one 
night with the request that he report 
promptly to Col. Edward M. House of 
the American delegation in Paris. There 
was no explanation, no hint. He was not 
unacquainted with Baker; together they 
had been in Rome for a prisoner ex- 
change the previous September (and 
had, incidentally, examined captured 
documents involving Trotsky and Lenin. 
Russian Communism was proving to be 
an insistent factor in the peace negotia- 
tions.) Hurrying back to Paris, he first 
saw Baker March 26, then Col. House 
and learned that President Wilson 
wanted him to head a mission of inquiry 
to Syria; Charles R. Crane, an Ameri- 
can businessman, would accompany 
him along with whatever technical ad- 
visers might be necessary. 

What a dilemma! The diary pages 
mailed back to Oberlin record his diffi- 
culty in making the decision. He was all 
too aware that Wilson was battling both 
in Paris and in Congress for his League 
of Nations, provision for a New World 
diplomacy that just might obviate anoth- 
er slaughter. The euphoria of post- 
Armistice Day parades had been re- 
placed by impatience with the long-faced 
Wilson; he was a man besieged. Here 
was an opportunity for a fellow-Ameri- 
can to support his president in a cause 
with which he was truly sympathetic. 

Yet pressure to return to his college 
duties was formidable. A bruising expe- 
rience with government boondoggling 
over the Students’ Army Training Corps 
had quite sapped the faculty’s morale, 
already fretful over inflation’s shrinkage 
of their salaries. Well before having 


President King at his desk in Paris in 1918. 
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learned the President’s plan for him, Dr. 
King had written in early January 


I don’t think those in Oberlin quite un- 
derstand the number and significance of 
the many new connections I’m getting in 
the present work. I certainly don’t want to 
shirk my college tasks, but this is my last 
sabbatical, and I don’t want to spend 
much of it in Oberlin, for everybody’s 
sake. I want to make it count in outside 
service, and in growth that will make my 
other years of college work count to their 
utmost. 


In any case, with the urging of Homer 
H. Johnson of Oberlin’s Board of Trust- 
ees’ investment committee and Trustee 
Dana Durand, he accepted the presi- 
dent’s assignment. (Realizing he 
wouldn’t get home for commencement, 
he saw to it that the Hon. William G. 
Sharp, ambassador to Paris, would be 
there in his stead.) In those first days, the 
invitation to go was an exhilarating 
challenge. The Inter-Allied Commission 
on Mandates in Turkey was to include 
teams from France, England and Italy, 
not yet appointed. (There was some un- 
certainty about the cooperation of the 
Italians.) But Great Britain and France 
had issued a joint declaration Nov. 8, 
1918, stating that their aims in the Near 
and Middle East were 


. the complete and definite emanci- 
pation of the peoples so long oppressed 
by the Turks and the establishment of na- 
tional governments and administrations 
deriving their authority from the initia- 
tive and free choice of indigenous popu- 
lations... 


The urgency of Allied concerns for 
the Middle East is indicated by the fact 
that barely two weeks after the peace 
conference opened in January, the Ot- 
toman empire was a major subject on 
the agenda. (How best to punish Ger- 
many was France’s first concern, the 
League of Nations was Wilson’s.) Here 
lay the richest of the spoils of war: un- 
touched deposits of oil, copper and 
silver along with fertile agricultural areas 
awaiting the magic touch of the irriga- 
tion engineers. In secret session, the su- 
preme council of the Paris peace confer- 
ence agreed that Armenia, Syria, Mes- 
opotamia, Palestine and Arabia must be 
completely severed from the Turkish 
empire and the “development of their 
people” put under the “guidance of man- 
datories of the League of Nations.” 
President Wilson had discouraged talk 
he had heard of an American mandate; 
such a serious matter would have to be 
put before the people of the United 
States. 
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Not all the Americans at the peace 
conference had supported their presi- 
dent in his vision of the application of 
the American system to the whole world 
and the Ottoman empire in particular. 
Secretary Lansing was one of the most 
skeptical; after all, we had not been at 
war with Turkey, only with her ally, 
Germany. Prof. W. L. Westermann, in 
Paris as a western Asia expert, consid- 
ered that all the information necessary 
for disposing of Turkey was right there 
in Paris. Others, however, like the U.S. 
Navy’s admiral stationed in Constan- 
tinople and the long-time resident presi- 
dent of the American University of Be1- 
rut, pressed for the early departure of an 
inter-allied commission on mandates in 
Turkey. There was widespread starva- 
tion and suffering throughout the old 
empire, difficult to address untila stable 
government was in place. Native rulers 
like the Emir Feisal distrusted the French 
especially; inspired by Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points, Feisal had gone to Paris to 
plead for a fair settlement, which he be- 
lieved American involvement would 
bring. 


Those last days of March 1919 and early 
April were devastating for Wilson. 
Baker, his press secretary, has described 
them as “The Dark Period” when there 
was so much disagreement among the 
negotiators at the peace conference that 
meetings of the Council of Ten were 
suspended. But before he took to his bed 
April 3 with influenza, Wilson had met 
enough long evenings with the League 
of Nations Commission to justify a posi- 
tive press release; within the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace Dr. 
King and Crane were authorized as the 
American representatives on an inter- 
allied committee. It was as though this 
mission had become the symbol of Wil- 
son’s dedication to a new era in interna- 
tional relations, a diplomacy of dealing 
among nations with compassion for 
those who had long sought to determine 
their own destinies. 

Administrative ability and sound 
judgment were considered major assets 
in the commissioners’ undertaking. 
Crane had been in the Near East many 
times over the previous 40 years, not 
only in the role of businessman but also 
as a “scientific” traveler who was serving 
both Robert College and the Istanbul 
Women’s College on their boards of 
trustees. Technical advisers would of 
course be necessary, and the first of 
these to be chosen was Albert H. Lyb- 
yer, noted above as a one-time Oberlin 
professor, in Paris finishing a report on 
the Balkans for another American 


Commission assigned to gather infor- 
mation for negotiators at Versailles. He 
was an expert on the Ottoman empire, 
especially as it had extended into Eu- 
rope, and had taught seven years at Rob- 
ert College in Constantinople. His ex- 
pertise qualified him to work out an 
appropriate itinerary, and quite as im- 
portant, a list of necessities such as can- 
dles, matches, powdered coffee, tea, 
sugar, tinned meat, catsup, jam, sar- 
dines, medicines, insect powder, mos- 
quito net, toilet tissue, field desks, 
games, map cases, absorbent cotton and 
bandages. 

In addition to Donald Brodie, two in- 
terpreters and a pair of military-trained 
stenographers, two additional technical 
advisers were attached to the Commis- 
sion: Dr. George R. Montgomery, a 
clergyman of long residence in the Near 
East, and Capt. William Yale, special 
agent of the Department of State in 
Cairo after some five years working for 
Standard Oil in the Ottoman empire. 
These latter two were choices of Prof. 
Westermann, who had from the begin- 
ning expressed grave doubts over the ef- 
ficacy of the venture. He was undoubt- 
edly aware of the ambivalence of the 
European powers who could give lip 
service to an inter-allied commission 
while clinging to contradictory ancient 
agreements. 

President Wilson was wrestling witha 
related matter. Too ill to leave his offi- 
cial Paris residence to meet with Cle- 
menceau, Lloyd George and Orlando of 
Italy, he had invited them to sit in the 
study next to his sick room where they 
could continue hammering out condi- 
tions fora peace with Germany, “dispos- 
ing” of the Saar and the Rhine frontier, 
with Fiume perhaps for the Italians. 
Agreement was reached only after Wil- 
son ordered the George Washington for 
his return voyage to the U.S. At last, by 
April 11, a day when Prof. Lybyer was 
conferring at the Quai d’Orsay about 
French commissioners to go to Syria, 
Clemenceau had agreed to a League of 
Nations covenant, and a few days later, 
in a formal statement, Germany was in- 
vited to come to Versailles. The allies 
were enough in agreement to offer a 
treaty to one belligerent. 

Though the British had appointed 
two excellent men to the inter-allied 
commission, with Arnold J. Toynbee as 
secretary, there seemed to be no genuine 
assurance that the men would ever leave. 
Dr. King was so discouraged with the 
delay that he had begun clearing out his 
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office with the intention of returning to 
Oberlin in good time for commence- 
ment exercises; he would sail from Mar- 
seilles April 24. There had been no op- 
portunity fora face-to-face conversation 
with Wilson that might explain the rea- 
son for abandonment of the commis- 
sion; the president’s physician and/or 
Col. House prevented access. 


Wilson was beset by pressures from ev- 
ery side. He was appalled to see Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George hovering over 
maps of the Ottoman empire colored in 
red, white and blue to show the zones 
each expected to control; it seemed im- 
possible for these two old diplomats to 
put aside ancient patterns in order to 
honor their new commitment to self- 
determination for conquered peoples. 
They were certainly dragging their heels 
in appointing men to the Inter-Allied 
Commission on Mandates in Turkey. 
The very presence in Paris of Lord Bal- 
four, Britain’s foreign secretary, was a 
reminder of stirrings among Jewish 
spokesmen pressing for land. In 1917, 
Lord Rothschild, as intercessor for 
Chaim Weizmann, had prompted a let- 
ter from Balfour giving Britain’s bless- 
ing to a national home for Jews pro- 
vided the civil and religious rights of 
non-Jews were fully protected. Cleve- 
land’s Rabbi Stephen S. Wise had soli- 
cited an endorsement of this “Balfour 
declaration” from Wilson not long after, 
and a sizeable Zionist body had been 
long established in Paris to lobby among 
the official delegations. Harvard’s Felix 
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Frankfurter was a particularly active 
spokesman; on the very day Henry 
Churchill King first learned of a mission 
of inquiry, the law professor called ex- 
citedly on Col. House, fearful that “the 
inter-allied commission which is to be 
sent to Syria is about to cheat Jewry of 
Palestine.” An Arab spokesman, too, 
was in Paris, the Emir Feisal, who was 
as eager to have the commission go as 
the Zionists were to see it aborted. 

Wilson had been unwilling to share 
responsibility in the peace conference 
negotiations even with his secretary of 
state, Lansing. That the president was 
beset on every side by antagonists and 
suppliants was of course his own doing. 
But in the end it was his Calvinist con- 
science that prevailed, along with his vi- 
sion of sharing American democratic 
principles internationally. April 22, 
1919, Dr. King learned that President 
Wilson very much wanted the commis- 
sion to go, with the Oberlin president as 
chairman. The men were to move their 
offices into the Hotel Crillon as part of 
the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace; 

The next week was a busy one. Per- 
sonnel of the team were formally ap- 
proved, with appropriate funding. At 
the peace conference, the League of Na- 
tions was adopted, the covenant rati- 
fied. Within two days, Dr. King had a 
copy; with the references and maps and 
letters of introduction, this document 
presaging a new world order would in- 
spire the mission’s work. There was time 


fora long talk with Henry Morganthau, 
who had had personal experience in 
Constantinople as ambassador. Another 
week passed, in which the men familiar- 
ized themselves, among other things, 
with Captain Yale’s memorandum on 
oil in the Near East. The delegation was 
eagerly awaited abroad; the Arab princes 
had been promised by the British that 
they would have their own state, and the 
Americans could be expected to support 
that understanding in the light of Wil- 
son’s commitments to self-determina- 
tion. 


The spring days dragged on. The long- 
awaited treaty offered to Germany was 
published, while in secret session Wilson 
refused Britain’s plea for American 
troops in Constantinople and Armenia. 
(A dozen Oberlinians were serving with 
Armenian and Syrian relief teams.) In 
disgust with delaying tactics over non- 
German aspects of the peace, President 
Wilson proposed that the commission 
to Turkey be empowered to start at 
once; when the allies’ response came 
with words, but no action, he informed 
the council he was instructing his com- 
missioners to leave immediately. On 
May 29, their train left the Gare de Lyon 
to carry them across the war-devastated 
Balkans to the Black Sea port of Con- 
stanza. There an American destroyer 
carried the party, books, maps, mos- 
quito netting and all to Constantinople, 
where work space had been cleared 


King-Crane Commission received at Hotel de Ville in 
Bethlehem, June 17, 1919. Below: Delegations waiting to 
meet with the commissioners at Amman, July 1, 1919. 


away for them at the American embassy. 
Details of the journey and its implica- 
tions have been carefully recorded by 
Harry N. Howard, formerly the chief of 
the Near East Branch, Division of Re- 
search and Intelligence in the U.S. De- 
partment of State.! 

The Commission was not to stay long 
in Constantinople. By June 10th another 
U.S. Navy destroyer had carried them to 
Jaffa (now Tel-Aviv), and over the next 
six weeks they traveled to 39 cities, re- 
ceiving delegations of both political and 
religious groups and accepting petitions 
signed by remote villagers unable to call 
personally on the commissioners. In the 
October 1922 issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine Donald Brodie noted 
that merchants, laborers, farmers and 
teachers were among the delegations, 
along with professional men and offi- 
cials. They had been waiting many 
months for such an opportunity to air 
their concerns, and persuaded as they 
were of the Americans’ commitment to 
fair-dealing in gathering information, 
they poured out their longing for inde- 
pendence of colonial exploitation. Bro- 
die wrote, in part: 


From Bedouin tent and marble palace the 
peoples of the Near East came to the 
American Commission . . . Tanned, 
bearded, vigorous looking men in pictur- 
esque robes and war-like array... 
The fifty-seven varieties of religious lead- 
ers were a multitude in themselves; the 
long-haired rabiis of Jerusalem; the 
richly-jeweled archbishops of the Catholic 
churches, Greek, Latin, Maronite and 
Syrian... and the venerable Muftis 
and Ulema of the Moslem majority . . . 
tall, unconquered Druses from their 
mountain fastnesses in the Hauran . . . 
Violating all Moslem traditions . . . 
Moslem ladies of the Highest rank ap- 
peared before the American Commission 
on several occasions. 


From these interviews and the 1,863 
petitions received in Syria, careful tables 
were drawn up recording preferences 


|. Harry N. Howard, The King-Crane Com- 
mission: An American Inquiry in the Middle East. 
Beirut, Khavats, 1963. 


Bedouins around governor’s konak at Deraa. 
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under the headings of Territorial Limits, 
Independence, Form of Government, 
Choice of Mandate (1.e. British, French, 
American)’, Zionist Program, Protests 
and Criticisms. A confidential appen- 
dix was prepared for the use of Ameri- 
cans only; the commissioners sought 
not to offend by their blunt words, but 
believed the Department of State should 
have a full report. Altogether, the statis- 
tics are quite remarkable for a pre- 
computer age study; with the secretary’s 
notes recorded at meetings with delega- 
tions, the numbers were the heart of the 
assessment and recommendations made 
in the somewhat wordy final report. 

With their advisers and interpreters, 
the commissioners had traveled through 
territories that were occupied by three 
different military regimes: that of Emir 
Feisal’s Arabs, subsidized by the British 
in Syria East, centering on Damascus 
and Aleppo; the French in Syria West 
on the Lebanese coast, and the British in 
Syria South, or Palestine. Listening to 
the country’s residents in their own 
home territory vastly enlarged the un- 
derstanding the commissioners had 
reached after their many months of 
preparations in Paris; for one thing, 
they heard frequently of widespread 
admiration for President Wilson and his 
League of Nations. American demo- 
cratic ideas appeared to offer the best 
hope of release from European manipu- 
lation of Syrian destiny. 


2. The notion of the United States as a manda- 
tory or “assisting power” had not originated with 
the commission. Both Lord Robert Cecil and Col. 
T. E. Lawrence, among others, had let it be quietly 
known they hoped the Americans would adminis- 
ter Constantinople and Syria. 


Because of the vast expanse of the Ot- 
toman empire, the report dealt also with 
matters concerning Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Cilicia and a “Constantinopoli- 
tan state” as wellas Turkey itself. On the 
basis of actions already taken by the 
peace conference, these areas were re- 
viewed in terms of geography, popula- 
tion, social and religious divisions and 
political concerns as they might relate to 
governance within a League of Nations. 
However, restrictions both of time and 
funding prevented any extensive travel 
in those areas, though delegations were 
received from them. It was the commis- 
sioners’ experiences in Syria that take 
up the most controversial sections of the 
report and its recommendations. 

The commissioners had found that 
the Syrians were grateful that the allied 
victory had relieved them of Turkish 
overlordship and they welcomed the 
news of general agreement in Paris that 
they would no longer be ruled from 
Constantinople. They were fearful, 
however, about French designs on their 
land. The Bolshevik Russians had pub- 
lished the previously secret Sykes-Picot 
Treaty just the year before, revealing 
that without having consulted the native 
populations, the European powers in- 
tended to divide Arab lands among 
themselves. And Syria, minus Palestine 
but including Lebanon, was to be the 
particular plum awarded the French. 
With the exception of a numerically 
small number of Christians around Bei- 
rut, the commission found that Syrians 
outside the area were so opposed to the 
planas to be inclined to make war rather 
than accept it. 

In the confidential appendix, Dr. King 
and Crane wrote that “the strength, uni- 
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versality and persistency of anti-French 
feeling . . . came as a distinct sur- 
prise.” The Arabs disapproved of the 
French attitude toward women and 
found French education both superfi- 
cial and colonializing in its substitution 
of the French language for Arabic. 
Furthermore 


The Moslems recognize that the time has 
come for the education of their women, 
and they say that those who receive 
French education tend to become uncon- 
trollable. 


That, of course, would never do. With 
these and other considerations, the 
commissioners could not recommend 
that France stay on in Occupied Enemy 
Territory West as the mandatory; their 
instructions from the peace conference 
had expressly stated that “the wishes of 
these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the 
mandatory power.” Whether or not M. 
Clemenceau had given his approval to 
such words, the French were bound to 
be incensed by interference with their 
claims. 

Yet the majority of the petitioners 
wanted a united Syria, which would 
continue to include Palestine and Leb- 
anon as it had been under the Turks; it 
was proposed that Emir Feisal, son of 
the sherif of Mecca, be made head of 
“the new united Syrianstate . . . Heis 
tolerant and wise, skillful in dealing with 
men, winning in manner, a man of 
sincerity, insight and power,” claimed 
the report. As his father’s representative 
he had traveled more than once to Paris, 
a physical reminder to Lloyd George 
and other delegates that the British had 
in 1916 promised the establishment of 
an independent Arab state encompass- 
ing nearly all the Arab peninsula. 

An even more sensitive section, how- 
ever, dealt with. the commissioners’ 
observations on Zionism and their rec- 
ommendation of “serious modification 
of the extreme Zionist program for Pal- 
estine of unlimited immigration of Jews, 
looking finally to making Palestine dis- 
tinctly a Jewish state.” They had begun 
their study with minds predisposed in 
favor, but the “actual facts in Palestine” 
persuaded them otherwise. They knew 
well that the Balfour declaration had 
opened the door to a “national home” 
for the Jewish people in this overwhelm- 
ingly Arab land. But they saw fit to 
quote in the Report the safeguard clause 
of that Balfour letter to Lord Rothschild, 
that there had to be a clear understand- 
ing “that nothing shall be done which 
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may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights existing in non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine.” The Americans and 
their party had stopped at the model set- 
tlement of Richon-le-Sion and had re- 
ceived Zionist representatives in Jerusa- 
lem, headed by a distinguished Baltimore 
ophthalmologist. What they heard of 
plans for a Jewish state alarmed them; 
the Zionists “looked forward to a prac- 
tically complete dispossession of the 
present non-Jewish inhabitants of Pal- 
estine, by various forms of purchase.” 
They observed that the Arabs were 
friendly toward the Arabic-speaking 
Jews who had lived among them a long 
time, but would “resist to the uttermost 
the immigration of foreign Jews and the 
establishment of a Jewish government.” 
Data in the petitions received by the 
commissioners had spelled out these 
feelings. A Syrian congress which met in 
Damascus in July prepared and pre- 
sented a program that was considered 
“the most substantial document pre- 
sented to the commission.” Having 
stated their preference for independence 
and a united Syria governed by a “dem- 
ocratic civil constitutional monarchy” 
the Syrians protested Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations list- 
ing their nation as standing in need of a 
mandatory power; they declared that 


In the event of rejection by the peace con- 
ference of this just protest for certain con- 
siderations that we may not understand, 
we, relying on the declarations of Presi- 
dent Wilson that his object in waging war 
was to put an end to the ambition of con- 
quest and colonization, can only regard 
the mandate mentioned in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations as equivalent to 
the rendering of economical and techni- 
cal assistance that does not prejudice our 
complete independence. And desiring that 
our country should not fall a prey to col- 
onization and believing that the Ameri- 
can nation is farthest from any thought of 
colonization and has no political ambi- 
tion in our country, we will seek the tech- 
nical and economic assistance from the 
United States of America, provided that 
such assistance does not exceed 20 years. 


Should the U.S. not be in a position to 
assist them, then they would tolerate 
Great Britain. But they would refuse any 
claims by the French, whatever. They 
protested the separation off of “the lit- 
toral western zone, which includes Leb- 
anon.” And 


We oppose the pretentions of the Zionists 
to create a Jewish commonwealth in the 
southern part of Syria, known as Pal- 
estine, and oppose Zionist migration to 


any part of our country; for we do not ac- 
knowledge their title, but consider them a 
grave peril to our people from the na- 
tional, economical and political points of 
view. Our Jewish compatriots shall enjoy 
our common rights and assume the com- 
mon responsibilities .. . The funda- 
mental principles laid down by President 
Wilson in condemnation of secret treaties 
impel us to protest most emphatically 
against any treaty that stipulates the par- 
tition of our Syrian country . . . 


In their hands the delegates to the Da- 
mascus Congress held the Anglo- 
French Declaration of Nov. 8, 1918, as- 
suring the Arabs that the Europeans’ 
aim was 


the complete and final liberation of the 
peoples so long oppressed by the Turks 
and the establishment of national gov- 
ernments and administrations deriving 
their authority from the initiative and free 
choice of the native populations .. 2 


Yet the French and British military 
were still very much in place and the 
promised inter-allied commission in the 
shape of an American section alone had 
been delayed for long months. The 
commissioners saw fit to comment 


The sincerity of the professed aims of the 
allies in the war, therefore, is peculiarly to 
be tested in the application of these aims 
in the treatment of the Arabic-speaking 
portions of the former Turkish empire. 
For the promises here made were specific 
and unmistakable . . . the whole policy 
of mandatories under the League of Na- 
tions might here be worked out with spe- 
cial success, and success here would en- 
courage the steady extension of the policy 
elsewhere, and do something so signifi- 
cant for world progress as to justify the 
immeasurable sacrifices of the war . . . 


The writers were not oblivious to the ob- 
stacles to the unity of Syria; the “appar- 
ent unwillingness of either the British or 
the French to withdraw,” some feeling 
for Lebanese independence, and possi- 
ble lack of a vigorous national feeling on 
the part of the Syrians. But despite these 
shrewd observations, the writers offered 
the most daring of their recommenda- 
tions. Having observed the problems 
within the old Ottoman empire as inter- 
locking, they proposed that the U.S. 


3. The terms here used derive from the Peace 
Conference’s instruction to the King-Crane Com- 
mission as published in 1922, and are presumed to 
be the version being circulated in Syria over the 
summer of 1919. The British Foreign Office word- 
ing cited earlier derives from an official 1939 pub- 
lication Cmd. 5974. Discrepancies might be ac- 
counted for in the light of the necessity for both 
French and English usages. 


should be assigned the mandate for all 
of Asia Minor. There would be require- 
ments, of course 


that she is really wanted by the Turkish 
people . . . that Russia should be ready 
to renounce all claims upon Russian Ar- 
menia; that the allies should cordially 
welcome America’s help in the difficult sit- 
uation . . . that all plans for cutting up 
Turkey, for the benefit of outside peoples, 
into spheres of influence and exploitation 
areas should be abandoned. 


The reasons for such a brash proposal 
were duly recorded: that the other allies 
were already heavily loaded with colo- 
nial responsibilities, while America had 
no such entanglements and was in a fi- 
nancially sound position to make the 
necessary investments. America’s inter- 
vention in the war had gone far to de- 
termine the war’s issue. Was that inter- 
vention justified? America could not be 
an exception to sharing in the responsi- 
bility for the high possibilities of the 
League of Nations that could lead to a 
more democratic world. Dr. King’s pen 
can be discerned here, citing man’s need 
for peace, for “renewed faith in one 
another and in one another’s honest 
purposes of good.” 

In June and in July, the commission- 
ers cabled brief progress reports to Pres- 
ident Wilson. Removed though they 
were from the American heartland, they 
well knew that opposition to the league 
and its designer was led by a strong Re- 
publican party; yet their mission might 
be cited as evidence that a League of Na- 
tions was needed as much in the Near 
Fast as anywhere else in the world. By 
August the team had returned to Con- 
stantinople, and after some weeks of 
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summarizing and revising, it was time to 
take ship once more for Europe and 
formal presentation of their findings to 
the peace conference’s American delega- 
tion. Wilson and Lansing were no longer 
at hand, but Frank L. Polk of the State 
Department, Henry White and Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss listened carefully to the 
oral resumé, then accepted the full doc- 
ument, with favorable reactions. The 
president’s copy was hand delivered by 
Donald Brodie to the White House 
Sept. 27, 1919. 

Why, then, was the King-Crane Com- 
mission’s report not brought before the 
Congress? Why are its conclusions so 
rarely called to mind in the United 
States, yet known in the Middle East? 

Dr. King must have been puzzled that 
neither the president nor his secretary 
ever acknowledged receipt of that re- 
port, and without Wilson’s authoriza- 
tion he declined to discuss its contents, 
much less publish its text or summarized 
conclusions. With the rest of the coun- 
try, including the Congress, he was kept 
in the dark about the nature of the ill- 
ness that had struck Edith Wilson’s hus- 
band on the presidential train taking the 
treaty and the League “to the people.” 
There had been 34 addresses in 22 days 
as Wilson’s response to the Senate’s iso- 
lationist stance. A very sick man had 
limped into the White House Sept. 28. 

No wife could have been more de- 
voted than the second Mrs. Wilson. She 
had both listened and advised her hus- 
band when he daily discussed affairs of 
State, whether in Paris or Washington. 
When she realized the seriousness of the 
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Above: Reception of commission at Tripoli. 
Left: Druse sheik delegation at Damascus. 


thrombosis, however, she made a deci- 
sion that led to certain deceits: 


. . from that hour on I would have to 
wear a mask—not only to the public but 
to the one I loved best . . . for he must 
never know how ill he was, and I must 
Carry on. 


And carry on she did. Her husband’s 
paralyzing stroke on Oct. 2 was reported 
as “nervous exhaustion,” perhaps to 
reassure the patient as well as the Con- 
gress. The secretary of state was not 
permitted to see him, nor any other cab- 
inet members; no senators were admit- 
ted for another two months. Eventually 
afternoon rides in the car and visits to 
the vaudeville theater convinced the 
public that he was at least alive. But the 
man who had once carried his great vi- 
sion for justice and peace “to the peo- 
ple.” both at home and abroad, had be- 
come a sheltered recluse imprisoned ina 
dying body. 

Back in Oberlin, Henry Churchill 
King stepped back into his leadership 
role on campus, winning fresh student 
acclaim by his support of relaxed social 
regulations in regard to dancing and 
smoking. On faith alone, trusting that 
the dollars would be forthcoming, he 
pushed through a 50 percent increase in 
faculty salaries; his own eldest son, 
Harold, teaching in the history depart- 
ment, was a beneficiary. At home the 
old patterns were resumed at 317 East 
College; Mrs. King could write thus to 
their youngest son, Edgar: 

Father’s expression is one of complete sat- 
isfaction this morning. His glasses cer- 
tainly show all the rose coloring there is in 
any situation, and he is still praying for 
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those “minorities” across the sea and that 
the Lord will bring something out of this 
terrible strife and confusion that will be 
even better than we had dreamed. Then 
he arises and goes about his business as if 
his prayers were being answered, while so 
far as I can see pestilence, famine and the 
sword still go on—He is an evolutionist 
though and I suppose is willing to wait 
some eons for the outcome. 


If he did not consider that he was free 
to speak publicly on the King-Crane 
Commission (and there were many more 
invitations than he could accept, of one 
kind or another,) he could and did 
sound out against American isolation- 
ism and for the League of Nations. His 
opening address to the assembled stu- 
dents and faculty4 acknowledged the 
disillusionment and cynicism he had ob- 
served after the armistice, making the 
dove of peace seem rather to be a buz- 
zard. Without a single specific reference 
to his own diplomatic mission, he en- 
joined his listeners to high moral pur- 
pose, foreseeing a “still more terrible 
war to follow . . . if we do not learn 
the lessons in democracy involved in this 
whole great war.” America must not 
lapse back into selfish isolation, but take 
her full share in the society of nations, 
ushering in the reign of justice and 
peace.” 

Others who had been at the Paris 
Conference tables were concerned. Lord 
Balfour himself recognized the “unhap- 


4. “America’s Present Task,” The Oberlin 
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py truth” of inextricable confusion over 
“the Syrian problem.” In a basic study, 
he acknowledged the contradiction be- 
tween the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and his government’s intentions 
in Palestine: 


. we do not propose even to go through 
the form of consulting the wishes of the 
present inhabitants of the country . . . 
Zionism, be it right or wrong, good or 
bad, is rooted in agelong traditions, in 
present needs, in future hopes, of far pro- 
founder import than the desires and prej- 
udices of the 700,000 Arabs who now in- 
habit that ancient land. 


In my opinion that is right. What I have 
never been able to understand is how it 
can be harmonised with the declaration, 
the Covenant, or the instructions to the 
Commission of Enquiry.’ . . . the Pow- 
ers have made no statement of fact which 
is not admittedly wrong, and no declara- 
tion of policy which, at least in the letter, 
they have not always intended to violate. 


Small wonder that David Lloyd George 
realized that the question of the Turkish 
mandates would take longer than had 
been anticipated, especially in view of 
the delay inan American decision. Frail 
and broken, President Wilson’s strength 
was insufficient to inspire Senate sup- 
port for endorsement of his signature on 
the Versailles Treaty; March 19, 1920, 
both the treaty and American support 


5. i.e. the Inter-Allied Commission on Man- 
dates in Turkey. The American section came to be 
known as the King-Crane Commission. Harry N. 
Howard in an interview April 6, 1983, pointed to 
this statement as a key to present-day problems. 


At right: Typical Palestine village, a Christian one 
called Ramahlah. Below: Ismailites in the 
commission’s room at Ladakia. 


for a League of Nations went down to 
defeat. A month later an agreement at 
San Remo allocated mandates for Syria 
and Lebanon to France, Palestine to 
Great Britain, with the Balfour declara- 
tion embodied in the text. The “old di- 
plomacy” had prevailed. When at last 
the Allied Powers signed the Treaty of 
Sevres with Turkey Aug. 10, no Arab 
princes and no Palestinians were at the 
conference table. Even before the sign- 
ing, a French army moved from Beirut 
to capture Damascus from the frus- 
trated Arabs; such a prize as Syria and 
its beautiful green Lebanon would not 
be surrendered. The British, for their 
part, pressed by the Zionists, announced 
that Palestine, then almost 90% Arab, 
would accept 1,000 Jewish immigrants 
per month. President Wilson and the 
King-Crane Commission had not been 
forgotten, but it was politically expe- 
dient to ignore them. 

Back in Ohio, the home state of presi- 
dential candidate Warren G. Harding, 
Dr. King declared daringly for James 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
1920 election, 


simply because I believe that America’s 
coming into the League of Nations (with 
reasonable reservations) is far and away 
the most important issue of the campaign; 
and that upon that issue both the Demo- 
cratic candidates are far more explicit 
and satisfactory. 


6. During Roosevelt’s third presidential term, 
the Dumbarton Oaks conferences met in Wash- 
ington to lay the foundations for the United Na- 
tions, chartered in 1945 shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s death. 


One friend loyal both to Woodrow 
Wilson and Henry Churchill King be- 
lieved the report of the Inter-Allied 
Commission to Turkey, American Sec- 
tion, should be publicized. At work in 
1922 on his three-volume account of the 
Paris Peace Conference, Ray Stannard 
Baker was.puzzled that no copy could be 
found among the former president’s vo- 
luminous files. The ailing Wilson of- 
fered no objection to publication, con- 
sidering the moment timely, and Baker 
used excerpts in an August 1922 New 
York Times column. Before his book 
appeared, however, with Chapter 
XXXIV devoted to the King-Crane 
Commission, the astute proprietor of 
Editor and Publisher had brought the 
report to press—without, however, hav- 
ing consulted its authors. For Oberlini- 
ans, Donald Brodie prepared a colorful 
article for the October 1922 Alumni 
Magazine. On a return visit to Damas- 
cus he had found that “Arab, Syrian, 
Armenian and Turk still hope that the 
influence and power of America may yet 
aid in promoting international justice 
and righteousness in the Near East.” 

That the report was kept secret both 
by the peace conference and the De- 
partment of State did not seem remark- 
able to Baker; it was “entirely too frank: 
it contained too much plain-speaking 
. . . ” But he considered it to be “of the 
utmost value in contributing to our 
knowledge of such bitter controversies 
as those described . . . It demands at 
least consideration in the determination 
of our policy toward these questions.” 

The King-Crane Commission’s report 
was published at last by the Department 
of State in 1947 as part of Vol. XII in 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States: The Paris 
Peace Conference 1919; Dr. King did 
not live to see it enter the nation’s offi- 
cial records. The second of those three 
Oberlinians who had swept across the 
Syrian desert (nowa part of Jordan) was 
Albert Howe Lybyer; his pupil, Sydney 
N. Fisher ’28, went onto write The Mia- 
dle East: A History, now in its third 
edition. 

The youngest of the desert riders, 
Donald Brodie, was cited by Prof. 
Kemper Fullerton when he addressed 
the Social Science Club in 1926, urging 
that Oberlin develop, more than she 
had, an interest in “internationalism.” A 


Location unidentified. President King at right. 
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memorandum on the subject had been 
prepared for the alumni committee by 
Brodie under the title “How May the 
College Test Its Product?” He is proba- 
bly the anonymous author of 


This recommendation springs from the 
conviction |, that Oberlin traditions and 
its constituency impel it to give education 
for international thinking a prominent 
place in the curriculum, and, 2, that col- 
lege graduates must assume leadership in 
the formation of intelligent and tolerant 
world public opinion.’ 


His own service to his country as her rep- 
resentative abroad had been exemplary; 
like ason he had followed Dr. King half 
way around the world on a mission of 
inquiry. Facts were to be collected in the 
field, recorded and presented in a schol- 
arly way, always with “reverence for 
persons.” The settings for their confer- 
ences, whether in Beirut, Hebron, Nab- 
lus, Jerusalem or Rabbath Amman, are 
today much altered. Americans have re- 
turned to the old Syria, where the bound- 
aries of partition are no longer distinct. 
There is a certain poignancy in Don 
Brodie’s Alumni Magazine account 
printed 60 years ago, recounting some of 
his experiences, especially when he wrote 


The American commissioners were in con- 
ference, and, like judges of old, were lis- 
tening to the pleadings of the people of 
the Near East. 


There is no evidence that the ailing 
Wilson ever read the final form of the 
King-Crane Commission Report. It 
closes with these two paragraphs, which 


7. Report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the Alumni Association, June 1925. Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, October 1926. 


come at the very end of the confidential 
appendix; as part of Special Discus- 
sions: Syrian Nationalism, Pan-Arab- 
ism, Pan-Islamism: 


The fundamental question in this connec- 
tion, and, indeed in several other great 
immediate problems, is the basal attitude 
of the Christians toward the Moslem 
world: Shall this be friendly or hostile? In 
the war now ending Christian govern- 
ments gave their Moslem allies promises 
of fair treatment and full rights. Now the 
Moslems of Syria offer their hands to 
their non-Moslem fellow-citizens with 
the promise of putting religious separa- 
tion out of sight. Shall they be taken at 
their word? Or shall they be told: We do 
not believe what you say; we do not trust 
you; we think it best to break our word 
with you, so that you may not have the 
opportunity to break your word with us? 

The world is already committed to the 
attempt to live in peace and friendship 
with the Moslem peoples, and to manage 
governments in such a way as to separate 
politics from religion. Syria offers an 
excellent opportunity to establish a state 
where members of the three great mono- 
theistic religions can live together in 
harmony; because it is a country of one 
language which has long had freedom of 
movement and of business relations 
through being unified under the Turkish 
rule. Since now the majority declare for 
nationalism, independent of religion, it is 
necessary only to hold them to this view 
through mandatory control until they 
shall have established the method and 
practice of it. Dangers may readily arise 
from unwise and unfaithful dealings with 
this people, but there is great hope of 
peace and progress if they be handled 
frankly and loyally. 


It isa shame that this kind of diplomacy 
has seldom had a chance to work. 


Tea She 


" 
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Reminiscences 
of a former 
minister 


absence from Oberlin to serve in 

the government of Ghana. The major 
portion of my years away was spent as 
the deputy foreign minister of the coun- 
try. In American terms this is equivalent 
to the number two position in the State 
Department. What follows is a descrip- 
tion of some of the activities I was 
involved in between June 1979 and Jan- 
uary 1982 when I had to leave Ghana 
following a military coup that removed 
my government from power. 

For readers who know little about 
Ghana let me outline the country’s his- 
tory. The current population of the 
West African nation is estimated at 
about 15 million and Ghana was the first 
sub-Saharan black African territory to 
become independent (March 1957). The 
first republic of the country was domi- 
nated by the “father of the nation,” the 
American-educated but socialist-in- 
clined President Kwame Nkrumah. In 
February 1966 he was removed from of- 
fice by a military coup. There was then 
an interregnum until the armed forces 
handed power back to civilians in 1969. 
The elections held under the second re- 
publican constitution were won by soci- 
ologist Prof. Kofi Busia and his liberal 
democratic Progress Party. After only 
two and a half years, the military 
stepped in again to terminate civilian 
rule. This second period of military rule 
lasted seven years. After encountering 
persistent opposition from civilians, 
particularly students and professional 
bodies, the armed forces were forced in 
1979 to usher in the third republic under 
a civilian government. I served in this 
administration. 

It was entirely by coincidence that | 
found myself in Ghana at the particular 
time that feverish attempts were being 
made to return the country to constitu- 
tional rule. My getting involved in the 
processes, including actually participat- 
ing in electoral politics, however, was 
not so coincidental. Much as it is in the 
United States, there are some families in 
countries like Ghana where at a certain 
point in time certain members find it dif- 


I: 1979 I took a four-year leave of 
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ficult to resist recruitment into active 
politics. I belong to one such family in 
my home district. 

I was drafted and adopted as the can- 
didate for the Peoples National Party 
well after the campaign for the 1979 gen- 
eral elections had begun. Right from the 
beginning, therefore, I had my work cut 
out. The West Gonja constituency in 
which I was running is one of the largest 
rural districts in Ghana. Located in the 
northwest of the country it spans some 
150 miles north to south and about 100 
miles east to west. It has a population of 
only 100,000. The distances between the 
villages and towns are long and where 
there are motorable roads they are very 
bad. The only means of reaching remote 
areas of the district is either by bicycle or 
by foot. And this, exactly, was what the 
five other candidates and I had to do 
sometimes. Most of the voters we were 
dealing with could neither read nor 
write and the only effective way of solic- 
iting their votes was to be there in per- 
son. The campaign was generally very 
tedious, for all of us, even if, for the 
most part, it was exciting. But for me, 
personally, it was extremely rewarding. 
Until then I had spent most of my life 
going to school and working in the cap- 
ital city of the country, and then finally, 
teaching outside the country in Oberlin. 
| had never really had any sustained in- 
teraction with the area of my origin. The 
exercise gave me the opportunity to get 
a feel for it. The experience was made 


even more palatable when after the 
votes were counted on June 18 I 
emerged as the winner and the member 
of Parliament-elect. In the presidential 
runoff, two weeks after my victory, the 
leader of my party won as well. 


On June 4, 1979, about two weeks be- 
fore the elections were to be held, we 
woke up to hear that the government, 
headed by senior military officers, had 
been overthrown by a group of young 
officers. This group led by Fl. Lt. Jerry 
Rawlings was supported by the rank 
and file and non-commissioned officers 
of the armed forces. With the prepara- 
tion for the return to civilian rule so far 
advanced, most Ghanaians were appre- 
hensive about how the timetable would 
be affected by this event. It came as a big 
relief when the new leaders announced 
that their intervention would not affect 
the essence of the return to constitution- 
alism. According to them the coup was 
just a housecleaning exercise—a means 
by which they were going to make the 
senior officers who ruined the country 
and the good name of soldiers account 
for their stewardship before handing 
things over to civilians. A lot of people 
initially applauded the idealism of the 
young soldiers, but when they started 
condemning some of the senior officers 
to death after very hastily arranged se- 
cret courts and actually started killing 
them by firing squads, they began won- 
dering if anarchy was not setting in. In 
less than two weeks they had killed eight 
men, including three former heads of 
state. 

The new rulers stayed true to their 
word about the return to civilian rule. 
The only alteration was a three-month 
delay before they actually handed power 
to the president-elect. 

From July 1979 until his inauguration 
Sept. 24, I served on the transitional 
team of President Hilla Limann. Most 
of that time was spent on familiarizing 
the president with the state of the na- 
tion. On a regular basis incumbent 
ministers and high government officials 
came in to brief the incoming president 
and his team on where things stood in 
their sector of the state system. This was 
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also the time Dr. Limann used to inter- 
view and get to know some of the people 
he was intending to appoint to impor- 
tant positions in the government. In ad- 
dition to working with the president | 
was also involved with a joint commi- 
sion of civilians and soldiers that had the 
responsibility of planning the actual lo- 
gistics of the handing-over. A special ef- 
fort had to be put into creating the right 
atmosphere for a smooth transition 
from rule through military structures to 
civilian ones that were either being in- 
troduced or revived. The Commission 
fixed the handing-over for Sept. 24, 
1979, and on that day Dr. Hilla Limann 
was sworn in as the first president of the 
Third Republic. 

I was appointed deputy foreign min- 
ister in October 1979 and, in accordance 
with the constitution, I resigned my seat 
in Parliament. It is interesting to note 
that my immediate boss, the foreign 
minister, Dr. Isaac Chinebuah, was the 
dean of the faculty of arts of the Univer- 
sity of Ghana and used to be my princi- 
pal in high school. He had also taken a 
leave-of-absence to run successfully for 
Parliament and was subsequently ap- 
pointed minister. 


As deputy foreign minister my main re- 
sponsibility was to help my minister run 
the country’s foreign ministry and we 
were chief advisers on foreign affairs to 
the president. In this latter regard our 
job was to formulate, review, revise and 
prioritize the foreign policy objectives of 
the nation. Within the ministry itself the 
following areas were my principal con- 
cern: Eastern Europe, bilateral African 
and OAU Affairs, the U.N. and the 
Passport Office. In practice, though, I 
dealt with just about every area. In most 
cases when I was in the country the min- 
ister was out On one mission or another, 
and since I had to represent him in par- 
ticularly the cabinet, it was necessary to 
be abreast with what was happening in 
the other areas. I must say that com- 
pared with other deputy ministers in the 
government I was fortunate to be work- 
ing with the particular boss that I had. 
He was not only my former teacher and 
then colleague but he had in fact served 
as a cabinet minister (information and 
education), under Kwame Nkrumah in 
the ‘60s. 

One of the hazards of being a minister 
in the foreign ministry of any country is 
the inordinate amount of traveling you 


After his speech at the General Assembly of the U.N. in 
October 1981, Saaka, who was chief of the Ghana delega- 
tion, gave a reception. From left: Victor Gbeho, Ghana’s 
ambassador to the U.N., Wulff Tagoe, minister for fuel and 
power, Saaka and George Agbangbo, member of Parlia- 
ment and of the delegation. 


have to do. And in spite of what many 
people think it is a very important and 
necessary part of the business. 

In the period that I was in the Ghan- 
aian foreign ministry I spent close to 
half of each year on missions abroad. 
These included the annual meetings of 
the U.N. and the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity and special conferences called 
by the two organizations. The majority 
of my travels, however, were in connec- 
tion with missions to other African 
countries. Some of the countries visited 
were Senegal, Gambia, Ivory Coast, Up- 
per Volta, Cameroun, Zaire, Angola, 
Zimbabwe, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanza- 
nia England, France, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and the Gulf States. 

I enjoyed my trips to other African 
countries best probably because the cul- 
tural differences between us were less 
pronounced. Perhaps as a consequence 
of their cartesian orientation the French- 
speaking countries tended to be more 
protocol minded and precise in their 
dealings with you. On the whole, 
though, most of the African leaders that 
I met seemed to have very little regard 
for the Western concept of time. The so- 
called Socialist African states are the 
worst culprits of this but in a way, I 
guess, they are only being consistent 
with the traditional African concept of 
time, which is based on experienced 
events rather than linear progression. 
Needless to say, it can be very frustrat- 
ing for those who have to function on 
the Western concept. 


What I found even more frustrating in 
my travels through Africa was the co- 
lonial nature of the communication pat- 
terns. Even after 20 and more years 
of independence most African countries 
are still very closely tied to the European 
capitals that ruled them in the past. Ex- 
cept for the wealthier countries like Ni- 
geria and the Ivory Coast that have 
joined the satellite club, inter-African 
telephone communication is almost 


non-existent. Physical travel follows ex- 
actly the same pattern. In March 1980 
when I had to go on a mission to Zim- 
babwe, I found that the fastest and cheap- 
est way to go to Salisbury from Accra 
(Ghana) was to go to London first. 
Sometimes I wonder if these patterns 
are not purposely designed to perpetu- 
ate the continued dependence of Africa 
on Europe. 

Of all the trips I made when I was in 
office the most memorable was the mis- 
sion I led to the Gulf States in March- 
April 1981. We spent three weeks visit- 
ing Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab 
Emirates, Oman, Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait. The mission was in connection 
with African refugees. 

There are over ten million refugees in 
the world. These are people who have 
had for various reasons like natural 
catastrophies (earthquakes, floods, 
droughts) and political turmoils (revo- 
lutions and coups) to leave their coun- 
tries or homes. Over five million of these 
people are located in Africa, mainly in 
the Sahelian region, Ethiopia, Somalia 
and Chad/ Cameroun. The international 
agency that has the principal responsi- 
bility for their welfare is the UNHCR 
(United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees). In 1981 the agency de- 
cided, in conjunction with the OAU, to 
call a pledging conference in which they 
hoped to be able to raise additional 
funds to deal with escalating numbers in 
Africa. Usually before such conferences 
are held special missions are sent to im- 
portant and concerned capitals to con- 
vince them not only to attend but to 
contribute generously. 

I was chosen by the secretary-general 
of the OAU to lead the delegation to the 
Gulf region. It was made up of the dep- 
uty high commissioner of UNHCR 
(American), the Algerian ambassador to 
Ethiopia, the OAU ambassador to the 
UN in Geneva (Lybian) and the 
UNHCR specialist on the Middle East 
from Syria. 

Our first port of call was Bahrain, 
where fortunately we were able to meet 


with the emir (the head of state) and the 
foreign minister. Both were enthusiastic 
about our mission and promised to sup- 
port our cause. Since that was my first 
visit to the Gulf region I found it diffi- 
cult to believe that any other country in 
the area could be as strikingly wealthy 
looking as Bahrain. The first thing that 
caught my attention was the very mod- 
ern and sophisticatedly run Manama 
airport and the fantastic roads leading 
from it to the city. In Manama itself the 
hotels and big office buildings were as 
modern as any you could find in the 
west but what was even more spectacu- 
lar was the private houses—a lot of them 
looked like what you only see in picture 
postcards or in Beverly Hills. The city it- 
self is not so big, so perhaps that is why 
the splendor was so striking. Anyway, I 
was soon to find out that Bahrain was 
perhaps the least wealthy of all the coun- 
tries we were to visit. 

After three days in Bahrain, our next 
stop was Doha, the capital of Qatar. 
Like Manama, Doha is an exceedingly 
modern city but unlike it it didn’t seem 
to have much of a character. A great 
deal of construction activity was going 
on everywhere and you got the feeling 
that the layout would be more meaning- 
ful when most of that was completed. It 
obviously was not only a more wealthy 
country than Bahrain but it also looked 
as if it still had huge oil reserves. Of all 
the states we visited Qatar was the most 
conservative in terms of Islam. Even at 
the most international of their hotels the 
serving of liquor was prohibited. Our 
host (the Minister of Social Affairs) was 
perhaps the warmest on the trip. The 
banquet he organized in our behalf was 
exceptionally grand. 

Our next stop was Abu Dhabi, the 
capital of the joint federation called the 
United Arab Emirates. The develop- 
ment here was even more spectacular 
than the other two countries. It was a 
much larger city than either of the two 
capitals we had already seen and while it 
did not have as much character as Man- 
ama it definitely looked better planned 
than Doha even though opulent con- 
struction works were still going on in a 
lot of places. As far as Islamic countries 
go the UAE was very liberal. While I 
was there I got the opportunity to vis- 
it Dubai, the commercial and business 
center of the Emirates and the second 
largest city. Although it looked older 
than Abu Dhabi it was just as modern. 
Our mission received a very generous 
pledge from the UAE. 

The fourth capital we visited was the 
ancient and picturesque city of Muscat, 
capital of the sultanate of Oman. This 
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was the one place in all of the area where 
there was still ample evidence of what 
life used to be before the oil money 
started rolling in. Even in the capital, a 
lot of people still lived in traditional 
Omani type of houses. In general the 
people of Oman looked different from 
the rest of their neighbors, they dressed 
differently and tended to be darker in 
complexion. From a personal point of 
view | think I identified more closely 
with the Omani officials I met than 
those of the other countries, even 
though we received the lowest pledge 
from them. 


Our penultimate stop was Jeddah— 
functional captial of Saudi Arabia. Even 
though the official capital is Riyadh 
most of the government and commercial 
and financial activities in the country 
take place in Jeddah. On an aggregate, 
Saudi Arabia is the largest and the weal- 
thiest of all the gulf states but religiously 
it is one of the most conservative. Al- 
though it plays host to a lot of foreign 
nationals its application of Islamic law 
and custom is very stringent. While we 
were in Jeddah we did meet with high 
ranking officials of their government 
and they were very receptive to our mis- 
sion. Over half of what was pledged in 
the region came from the Saudis. 

In a way, I was glad when we got to 
Kuwait simply because it was the last 
stop. Kuwait, however, proved to be a 
lot more interesting than I had antici- 
pated. It was much more cosmopolitan 
and definitely more relaxing. The city 
seemed a lot more built-up, and wealth- 
ier-looking than even Jeddah. The soci- 
ety was more open—government of- 
ficials and ordinary people discussed 
issues more freely, fewer women wore 
veils and in government buildings and in 
the streets people wore traditional as 
well as western clothes. In all of the 
other countries most of the men we met 
(and it was only men) in offices as well 
as at receptions and banquets wore the 
same types of clothes. 

The excellent reception we got from 
the Kuwaiti government was a splendid 
way of bringing what I thought was a 
successful mission to a close. While we 
thought that some of the countries could 
have been more generous with their 
pledges we were encouraged by their ap- 
preciation of and sympathy for the 
African refugee problem. Personally, | 
thought the over $50 million we were 
able to get them to pledge was more 
than was expected. At the conference it- 
self, the total pledges came to something 


like $400 million with the U.S. contrib- 
uting nearly half ($185 million). I was 
hoping to find out from the UNHCR 
sometime in the early months of 1982 
what amounts had actually been col- 
lected. Unfortunately, this was not to be 
because by that time I had actually be- 
come an African refugee myself. 

The morning of December 31, 1981 
looked like any regular New Year’s Eve 
morning. I had arrived late the previous 
night in my hometown, up North, to 
spend the New Year with my parents. I 
was just getting ready to go and pay my 
respects to the chief of the town when 
my chauffeur informed me that it ap- 
peared the government had been over- 
thrown. I found it difficult to believe 
because when | left the capital the pre- 
vious day everything seemed calm and | 
thought the government had so much 
support within the armed forces that it 
would be extremely difficult for any in- 
surrection to succeed. Hindsight tells me 
that I overemphasized the capability of 
the loyal officer corps and underesti- 
mated the determination and support of 
the nemesis of the Third Republic: J.J. 
Rawlings. 

The new head of state, Chairman 
Rawlings and his Provisional Nation- 
al Defense Council (PNDC) apparently 
were themselves surprised by the ease 
with which they took over the country. 
For about three days very few directives 
came from them and it was very difficult 
to tell who was actually running the 
country. But by the evening of Jan. 2, 
1982, it was certain that they were firmly 
in control. After they announced that all 
the people who held office in the pre- 
vious government were to be taken into 
custody I knew it was time for me to 
leave the country. Anarchy had set in 
and the brutality that accompanied the 
first coming of Rawlings was too fresh 
in my memory. 

As I crossed the border to the Ivory 
Coast I was relieved that I had escaped 
an immediate future that was, at best, 
uncertain. But for the most part I was 
traumatized by the thought that I was 
probably leaving my country for good. I 
was not very worried about the fact that 
I was going to lose my car, my books 
and my other possessions. My biggest 
worry was the realization that I might 
never see some members of my family 
again. My one consolation in all the 
weeks | was in the Ivory Coast was that, 
unlike most of my fellow refugees, | 
could look forward to a return to my 
second home—Oberlin. 
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Westervelt Hall: 
Its first century 


lin’s sesquicentennial celebra- 

tion was areborn Westervelt Hall. 
This landmark came alive again because 
of the persuasive powers of Patricia Bai- 
ley Stetson and Marion Bradley Kelly. 
When she accepted the chairmanship of 
the Oberlin Sesquicentennial Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Kelly wanted a focus for the 
community’s efforts. She looked at the 
old landmark with its broken windows 
and impressive silhouette and said, 
“Wouldn’t it be marvelous if we could 
use Westervelt Hall as our headquar- 
ters?” Ignoring all the reactions of 
“marvelous but impossible,” she and 
Mrs. Stetson persuaded A.H. (Kerny) 
Clark °48, who owns the building, to 
make it available and usable. They 
arranged insurance, heat and the other 
necessary details. As a result of their 
efforts and those of many others, the 
108-year-old building once again wel- 
comed the public. 

The sesquicentennial committee oc- 
cupied two classrooms on the first floor. 
One served as a business and industry 
museum. A 30 x 30 foot classroom on 
the north served as headquarters. 

The Victorian Gothic building on 
South Main St. in Oberlin that is Wes- 
tervelt Hall opened as a public (union) 
school in 1874. It replaced a union 
school built on North Professor St. in 
1851 that the district sold to Oberlin 
College for $5,000. Another $5,000 in 
cash was raised to buy the land and a 
bond issue for $30,000 was authorized 
to finance construction. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1873. At that time 
there were 1,052 school age children in 
town. The building was dedicated as 
Union School on Nov. 9, 1874, in 
ceremonies that included a welcome by 
Judson Smith, a history of the building 
by E. J. Goodrich and brief speeches by 
President James H. Fairchild of Oberlin 
College, Hon. James Monroe, Rev. 
James Brand and Superintendent of 
Schools E. F. Moulton. 

Built of Plum Creek brick and Am- 
herst sandstone with a 40-foot steeple 
on the bell tower, four steep gables, 
pointed arches in doors and windows, 
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by Martha Lermond 


Victorian Gothic former 
union school, high school and 
college classroom building 
has brighter future since 
the sesquicentennial 


black walnut banister on the central 
staircase, and scrolled tin ceilings, it was 
a source of local pride. It was sturdier 
and more ornate than many of the city 
buildings. Its architecture was more in 

mood of some of the Oberlin Col- 
lege buildings. It was described in a his- 
tory of Oberlin schools written in 1876: 

“The building is a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture, designed by Blythe 
of Cleveland. It covers over 6,000 
square feet of ground and contains 11 
school rooms, a superintendent’s room, 
two smaller recitation rooms, and a 
library room. Large and convenient 
halls, easy stairways, a fine light base- 
ment and every convenience of access 
and egress delight the eye. It is situated 
near the centre of population, ona lot of 
about two and a half acres, approached 
from two parallel streets in front and 
rear.” 

Construction cost about $37,000 and 
furnishings and equipment added an- 
other $3,500. The bond issue was paid 
off at a yearly rate of $4,000 plus interest. 

Local people were happy with the 
new school. The history continues, “The 
taste of the pupils and teachers has been 
greatly stimulated by the transition from 
crowded, dark and worn rooms to the 
beautiful pleasant quarters of the new 
house, and many pictures and flowers 
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adorn the walls. ... The discussion and 
attention called out among the citizens 
in raising the tax, deciding the location, 
and dedicating the completed structure, 
has reacted most favorably upon the 
school, which has never before in its 
history enjoyed so high a degree of 
prosperity and confidence as at pres- 
ents; 

Nineteen boys and girls graduated in 
1876. Union School served as the prin- 
cipal school for all 12 grades until Pros- 
pect and Pleasant Street schools were 
finished in 1887. Later it housed high 
school only. Finally, in 1903 a four year 
high school charter was granted by the 
State. 

The sturdy brick construction saved 
the building from fire in 1882. Down- 
town buildings were predominantly 
frame construction and fire fighting 
resources were primitive. All the stores 
on the southeast corner of College and 
Main Streets burned despite heroic ef- 
forts to save them. Everyone who could 
turned out to try to stop the flames. The 
entire corner north of Westervelt was 
lost with total damage valued at $60,- 
000. The brick wall of the school held 
off the fire and the building survived. 

These schoolrooms at the turn of the 
century were quite different from 
today’s. Girls in dresses and pulled-back 
hair and boys in jackets and ties sat 
silently at neat rows of desks. Each 
sturdy oak seat was attached to the desk 
behind it, all supported by ornate black 
iron scroll work. The alphabet was writ- 
ten in proper cursive style across the top 
of the blackboard as an example to be 
followed. A wood-encased, hand-wound 
clock with Roman numerals on the dial 
told the time. 


After 40 years of use, the Union School 
became unfashionable. As early as 1909 
there was agitation for a new high 
school. In his annual report in 1916 
Howard L. Rawdon, superintendent of 
schools, wrote a lengthy and impassi- 
oned plea for a new high school. After 
mentioning the glowing description 
quoted above, he wrote, “Altho (sic) the 
building is still in a fairly good state of 
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preservation, it is antiquated, inconve- 
nient, unsanitary and in nearly every 
way wholly unsuited for modern high 
school work. The amount of window 
light is only about half that required by 
the state building code for new build- 
ings. In reality there is absolutely no 
system of ventilation other than that of 
opening doors and windows. The long 
stairways are not only dangerous in the 
way of accident, but they are a serious 
menace in many cases to the proper 
physical development of the pupils. In 
places of this size the tendency is to do 
away with three-story buildings and 
replace them with buildings two stories 
high. The present building has no suita- 
ble auditorium ... no gymnasium ... no 
rooms that are at all adequate for the 
laboratory work required. Both the 
manual training and domestic science 
work have to be carried on in basement 
rooms that are poorly lighted and the 
approach to which is very unattractive. 
The general environment has a very 
depressing effect. ... It would be difficult 
to find in Northern Ohio a high school 
building less suited to the demands 
made upon it than the one we have here 
in Oberlin. The one great need, not only 
of the schools but also of the entire 
community, is a new modern high 
school building that will be attractive 
and not repulsive...” 

The desire to build a new high school 
was frustrated by a jump in projected 
costs after the United States entered 
World War I. It was, however, given a 
push by the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Law promoting and subsidizing 
vocational education. Emphasis was 
placed on home economics education 
for girls and agriculture courses for 
boys in an effort to teach them to cope 
with the higher cost of living. 


The building was condemned by a state 
fire marshal in 1918. A $225,000 bond 
issue voted for school construction in 
1919 was later replaced by a $250,000 
bond issue, and the new high school (the 
present Langston Middle School) was 
built. 

In 1923 fifty-one members of the last 
class graduated from the Union School. 
Those who are still living and could be 
located were invited to their 60th reun- 
ion, organized by Florene Worcester 
33k, and held July 4, 1983, as part of the 
sesquicentennial celebration. 

Eleanor Hoeh attended first grade 
there 72 years ago, in the downstairs 
classroom in back, and graduated from 
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high school in the 1923 class. Her father 
went to school there before her. Now 
living in Firelands on South Pleasant, 
she has enjoyed watching the refurbish- 
ing of Westervelt. “If only they’d done 
that before,” she said, “it would have 
made a great city hall.” She said she is 
glad to see the old place fixed up and 
likes to walk up the hill to see what is 
being done. She was one of the many 
volunteers staffing the Sesquicentennial 
Headquarters during 1983. 

The O- High, the high school paper, a 
year later in 1924 ran a “Requiem” for 
the old building, written by Francis 
Gravit. 

“People pass by its familiar closed 
doors where nothing ever happens to 
vary the monotony of existence, and 
give it scarce a thought at all. Years later 
it will take a fire or an explosion or a 
scandal to bring it again to the public 
notice. 

“Such seems, in a measure, to be the 
fate of the old High School building. 
Already the younger classes are losing 
whatever of sentiment they may have 
attached to it. Probably only the juniors 
and seniors still think longingly of the 
alcove, the old main hall, the deep-worn 
stair treads and that nice little cubby 
hole wherein it was Mr. Morrison’s 


privilege to hibernate. Foolish? Yes, but 
even while we admit it, that old feeling 
of sentiment, of love for the old and the 
departed—a feeling as ancient as the 
human race—makes us think on these 
things. Of course common sense warns 
us that ventilation, good lighting, cor- 
rect heating, make for better health and 
efficiency in this educational machine of 
ours, and are vastly to be desired to the 
old ways and the old methods. But still 
we like to ponder dreamily over the 
corner of the old study hall where rather 
dirty paint had a habit of peeling off in 
an unsightly mess; over the friezes in 
room I] and the medallions in the hall- 
way, not to mention the electric gong 
with the broken insulation and the old 
bell in the tower which, for 40 years, 
called the young people of Oberlin to 
school, morning and noon. 

“We have learned to love and vener- 
ate that old building, and the spirit and 
traditions that it symbolizes and we 
know that long after the new has passed 
from mind we shall still cherish in our 
hearts the old Victorian Gothic struc- 
ture that once was Oberlin High 
School.” 

The requiem continued witha plea to 
preserve “the glorious copies of the Par- 
thenon frieze, and the dying Gaul, the 
little statue of Minerva, ... all the really 
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worthwhile things in it” and move them 
to the new building. Even more, the writ- 
er hoped to continue the “spirit of 
splendid scholarship, of fine athletics, 
of moral integrity and honesty” that had 
been a part of the old school. 

The old school bell was removed and 
stored; it was used on the high school’s 
float in the Oberlin Centennial parade 
in 1933. Its location is now unknown. 

In 1924 George Bailey (father of Pat 
Stetson), Henry Haas and George Mor- 
ris bought the building for $12,500 and 
in June of 1925 they sold it to Edmund 
C. Westervelt who planned to use it asa 
private trades school. 


Westervelt donated the building, valued 
at $12,000, to Oberlin College in July 
1926. Having torn down the buildings 
on Tappan Square in order to qualify 
for the sizable bequest by Charles Mar- 
tin Hall who, in Oberlin, invented the 
electrolytic process for manufacturing 
aluminum, the College was short of 
classroom space and quickly converted 
this building for use. Among tenants 
who were obliged to vacate was the 
Christian Science Society. 

The college repaired the roof, instal- 
led plumbing and heating, arranged cel- 
lar drainage, moved the flag pole to Dill 
Field, and repaired, remodeled and re- 
painted, spending almost as much to 
renovate the building as it had cost to 
build originally. Westervelt was chosen 
as its name. 

On April 13, 1927, college students 
returned from vacation to start classes 
in the reopened building. English and 
modern languages moved there along 
with faculty offices and laboratories for 
accounting and mechanical drawing. 
The hourly rush of students back and 
forth through town was a welcome 
boon to downtown merchants. “It never 
looked as nice then,” according to those 
who remember, “as it does now.” 

Room 7 on the southeast corner of 
the second floor was Emeritus Prof. 
Joseph Reichard’s German classroom 
and his favorite spot in the building. He 
started teaching there in the late °30s. 
With its large windows on two sides, the 
room caught the first rays of the sun 
during the 8 a.m. classes on dark winter 
mornings. When the heat and humidity 
become oppressive in spring and fall, 
opening the windows provided pleasant 
and comfortable cross ventilation. Even 
with the windows open, traffic noises 
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from the alley far below did not disturb 
the lecture. Blackboards on all four 
sides of the room provided plenty of 
space to write the day’s German gram- 
mar lesson. A day-dreaming student 
could gaze south at neat rows of lima 
beans growing where the Fisher Fazio 
supermarket now stands. The bell tower 
was removed during the summer of 
1940. 

Westervelt was used for college class- 
es until the King building was opened in 
1961. A variety of other factors contrib- 
uted to its abandonment. It was too far 
away from the main campus to be con- 
nected with the central heating plant. 
Heating was always a problem in the big 
building, and some areas, such as the 
alcove under the third floor stairs, never 
got much heat at all. Rest rooms were 
inconveniently in the basement. Again, 
the old building had become unfashion- 
able and its use was discontinued in 
favor of more modern and more cen- 
trally located classrooms. The college 
trustees then voted for the disposal of 
the building, preferably by lease or 
exchange. 


Many ideas for Westervelt were investi- 
gated in the early 70s. It was used prim- 
arily for storage. The City debated using 
the building for a City Hall. It was con- 
sidered for use as a County Vocational 
School. A space utilization study head- 
ed by Richard B. Dober recommended 
that Oberlin College donate the build- 
ing to the city, possibly for use as a 
library. Strong opposition was express- 
ed from many sources to tearing down 
the building, but renovation costs were 
estimated at $500,000. 

In 1973 Oberlin College offered Wes- 
tervelt Hall to the City of Oberlin at no 
cost for a public or combination public 
and private purpose. If the building 
were sold, the City was to return a sig- 
nificant portion of the sales proceeds to 
the College. 

In 1974 Westervelt Hall was listed in 
the National Register of Historic Build- 
ings and was also awarded a federal 
matching grant of $7,500 for restoration 
work. 


Ideas for the use of the building con- 
tinued to be plentiful, but most were not 
economically feasible. Steven McQuil- 
lan ’75 (NEW PROPOSAL FOR WESTER- 
VELT, Sep-Oct 1975) wanted to convert 
the space to student apartments. Other 
proposals ranged from condominiums 
to offices to shops. The suggestion to 


simply tear down the building and use 
the space for parking kept resurfacing, 
but the old landmark by this time had 
become an architectural rarity in this 
area and sentiment to save it, somehow, 
was strong. 

In 1976 the College deeded Wester- 
velt to the City of Oberlin with repay- 
ment ona sliding scale due if the build- 
ing were sold, ranging from 90% of the 
sales price in 1976 to 50% after 1979. 

In late 1979, after lengthy negotia- 
tions, Kenny Clark purchased the prop- 
erty from the city. Restrictions in the 
sale to protect Westervelt included a 
provision that exterior restoration be 
finished within three years after the 
recording of the deed. Mr. Clark went 
considerably beyond the provisions of 
the agreement in order to make the 
property available as headquarters for 
the sesquicentennial committee. In ad- 
dition to extensive cleaning and refur- 
bishing inside and outside the building, 
the 127 windows have had over a thou- 
sand panes of glass replaced. 

Hundreds at last have had a chance to 
experience this magnificent building 
first hand, to see traces of its former 
grandeur, and to ponder its future. 

Kenny Clark is convinced that it has a 
great future. In recent months Smith’s 
of Westervelt has occupied one of the 
first floor rooms (TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK, Autumn 1983). Clark is 
negotiating with other prospective 
clients. He wonders if the alumni who 
were interested in purchasing condomi- 
niums in what is now the front yard of 
the Oberlin Inn would be interested in 
condominiums on the third floor of 
Westervelt. 

He wonders if the second floor might 
not make good offices for attorneys or 
other professionals. In the meantime he 
continues to improve the buildings. 
Landscaping comes next. He has pur- 
chased the wrought iron fence that used 
to be at the front of the property and 
moved it back to Westervelt from its 
most recent location on Hamilton St., 
had it cleaned and repainted and rein- 
stalled. 

The school building that was deliber- 
ately built in the center of Oberlin’s 
population in 1874 was still the center of 
its activity in 1983 and interest in it 
continues. 
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Student Co-ops: 
Bursting 
our seams 


who are reading this article, co- 

Ops are Or were a memorable, an 
important and many would surely say 
an essential part of your Oberlin experi- 
ence. Just how many Oberlin alumni are 
also OSCA (Oberlin Student Coopera- 
tive Association) alumni is something 
we can only guess at (if we ever did 
know the number, that information is 
lost forever in the back of an OSCA file 
drawer), but whether it be Pyle Inn or 
Grey Gables, Tank, Keep, Harkness, 
Baldwin, Old Barrows, Fairchild, or the 
newest co-op, Johnson House, the feel- 
ing of cooping at Oberlin is one that lots 
of us can share. My first duty here, then, 
is to reassure you that the co-ops you 
put so much of your “learning and 
labor” into are flourishing and reaching 
into corners of Oberlin life that we’ve 
never touched before. 

About 20% of today’s Oberlin stu- 
dents are members of OSCA and we are 
the largest all-volunteer run cooperative 
in the country. In addition, we have a 
building fund that contains over $200,- 
000. All this, plus the continuing enthu- 
siasm of 547 members, makes us one of 
the healthiest co-op organizations in the 
country and gives us a Starting point for 
reaching beyond housing and feeding 
ourselves. 

OSCA now is going through changes 
and facing decisions that will affect 
what we become in the future, and how 
we continue to serve the Oberlin com- 
munity. One of our newest directions is 
Sax Route 58, a cooperative store stock- 
ing records and natural health care 
products. Located in the basement of 
Keep Co-op (possibly until a more cen- 
tral location can be found for it), Sax 
opened last fall after a tangle of zoning 
and other regulations were overcome by 
George Rainbolt ’84, the only one of its 
prime motivators still on campus. 
George persevered, however, with the 
support of OSCA, and now Oberlin 
students have a cooperatively run store 
where they can purchase new and used 
records at great prices! To the small but 
growing number of Sax devotees, the 
cozy, brightly painted store staffed by 
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by Ellen Hertzman 85 


The number of projects 
may be virtually limitless 
because of energy and 
creativity, but Tank Hall 
is still endangered 


volunteers is the answer to the record 
gap long felt in Oberlin. Classical re- 
cords are not generally sold, since Sax 
doesn’t want to compete with town 
merchants. Sax will benefit from more 
publicity, but it is doing a steady busi- 
ness, with the help of $5,000 from 
OSCA. As it becomes more stable, Sax 
will be incorporating itself independ- 
ently from OSCA, as will the contracep- 
tive co-op, which, being part of the Sex- 
ual Information Center, is part of 
OSCA at this point only in name. 

Being such a strong example of stu- 
dent cooperation, OSCA has begun to 
take more and more seriously its re- 
sponsibility towards other co-ops. To- 
ward that end, we have recently formu- 
lated a loan policy and designated $35,- 
000 of our building fund to be used for 
loans to other co-ops ina period of five 
years. In other words, we’ll have about 
$7,000 available to lend each year. We 
have made loans on an ad hoc basis in 
the past, and so far we’ve been success- 
fully repaid and been able to do some 
good. We realize that there is a certain 
amount of risk involved, but it seems 
that the amount we can learn and the 
sense of direct involvement with other 
co-ops more than balances it out. 

The number of projects we have our 
fingers in seems limited only by the 
amount of energy and creativity found 
in OSCA—and we know that’s virtually 
limitless! In April we’re helping to bring 
to campus Frances Moore Lappe, the 


author of Diet for a Small Planet and 
other books dealing with food and 
hunger. OSCA is behind a new push for 
recycling on campus. Our energy coor- 
dinators are conducting energy audits in 
the co-ops and are making suggestions 
to the college that will save Oberlin (and 
OSCA members) a lot of money, not to 
mention energy. We are looking for 
ways to buy Nicaraguan coffee (for pol- 
itical reasons) and ways to diversify our 
membership to include more minority 
students and to better accommodate 
students with disabilities. 

Weare presently looking at houses in 
town and talking with realtors in the 
attempt to expand. With 300 or more 
students on our waitlist, the need fora 
new co-op is clear. However, the same 
old obstacles still remain—lack of space 
and the fact that displacing food service 
diners will be costly to the college. 
There’s bound to be a solution to suit 
the college and OSCA, and we’ll keep 
looking. 

In the meantime, because it has been 
long neglected, we are in danger of los- 
ing our oldest co-op, Tank Hall, for 
good. Tank has a long and venerable 
history in Oberlin—school for children 
of missionaries, ladies residence hall, 
co-op. President Starr believes that his 
grandmother may have lived there fora 
time asa girl. It’s a huge, friendly build- 
ing. Last spring the upper levels were 
closed as a fire hazard and Tank has 
been a dining only co-op. The college is 
making an architectural study, but the 
co-op members, not entirely convinced 
of the college’s good intentions, have 
appointed a committee to try to save 
Tank. This committee is looking into 
such options as having the building 
declared a historical landmark. If you 
are interested in helping such efforts, 
please write to OSCA, Wilder Box 28, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. This address can 
also be used if you'd like to add your 
name to the lists of our incipient OSCA 
Alumni Association. 

We’llsend you our (roughly) monthly 
newsletter. We’re going places, and we’d 
like to have behind us the people who’ve 
gotten co-oping at Oberlin this far! 
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Sports 


It won't be easier 


This is Oberlin’s final season in the 
men’s Ohio Athletic Conference and the 
women’s Centennial Conference. In the 
fall men’s teams and women’s will start 
competing in the North Coast Athletic 
Conference. 

As has been previously reported, the 
new league offers three main advan- 
tages to member schools: (1) athletic 
competition among institutes that share 
similar academic aspirations, (2) equal 
opportunities for men and women ath- 
letes in conference championship play, 
and (3) a broad-based, balanced athletic 
program in a variety of sports. 

There are those who have taunted 
Oberlin for having an “if you can’t beat 
em join an easier league” attitude about 
helping to organize the new conference. 
This is not the case. It is quite possible 
that Oberlin has merely moved from 
bottom of the OAC finishes to bottom 
of the NCAC finishes. 

Football Coach Don Hunsinger does 
not see this happening. He believes that 
he was really hampered by the Ohio 
Conference rule that forbids coaches to 
leave the campus to recruit. Hunsinger 
recruits students who happen to like to 
play football and he has had consider- 
able success in finding student athletes 
in Lorain County. He feels, however, 
that he could find even more if he could 
visit other towns to encourage prospec- 
tive students to come to Oberlin. 

A current advantage for Case West- 
ern Reserve University and Allegheny 
College, the two schools joining the 
NCAC from the President’s Athletic 
Conference, is that the PAC has al- 
lowed its coaches to recruit off-campus. 
A year ago the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
carried a list of football recruits for Case 
Western Reserve that read like a Who’s 
Who of Ohio’s top football teams on the 


Kathy Andrews from the women’s cross country team. 
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high school level. Pennsylvania papers 
carried similar lists of players recruited 
by Allegheny. 

Nevertheless, Hunsinger is looking 
forward to “next year” because it will be 
his first at Oberlin as coach of a football 
team that is playing in a league! Soccer 
Coach Fred Shults 54, who does not 
believe in recruiting, readily admits that 
the move to the NCAC means tougher 
competition for his Yeomen. In the 
Ohio Conference, because of the north- 
south divisions, Oberlin never faced 
national powers Denison or Ohio Wes- 
leyan in recent years unless the Yeomen 
got into the OAC playoffs. Now they'll 
play both of them during the regular 
season. 


Autumn 1983 results. The football 
team struggled through a 2-7 season. 
There was a marked improvement in 
overall performance, however. Tailback 
Marty Nunn’84 gained more than 1,000 
yards for the season and was named to 
the Ohio Conference’s first team despite 
the fact that Kenyon was the only OAC 
team on the schedule. Senior tight-end 
John Burghaus also earned a spot on 
the OAC’s first team by catching 33 
passes. Linebacker Jon Laird and guard 
Rich Colella, both seniors, won honor- 
able mention. Other seniors were Dave 


Bruno, Jeff Camp, Paul Danko, Mike 
Meadow, Dave Sands, Mike Schubert, 
George Sheppard, Gary Schrieve and 
Pat Smith. 

Schubert won the Yeoman award, 
given annually to “the player who best 
exemplifies what Oberlin College foot- 
ball is all about.” 

The soccer team compiled a 7-5-4 
record and lost only one senior, Scott 
Page. Four of Oberlin’s opponents were 
later in the NCAA playoffs. Scott Page, 
Bob Bedell and Dave Gabay made the 
OAC’s second all-star team. Shults was 
pleased with the team’s depth and 
praised the defense shown throughout 
the year. “Only the breakdowns on 
offense kept us from having a great 
year,” he said. 

The most successful varsity teams 
were men’s cross country at 9-3 in the 
Ohio Conference and women’s cross 
country in the Centennial Conference. 
Dick Michaels is coach of both teams. 
Six seniors, Josh Carpenter, Steve 
Sakso, Dan Blume, John Marshall, 
Chip Langsmid and George Gale, known 
as “The Pack Attack,” led the way for 
the men. With a good recruiting class, 
Michaels feels Oberlin could have an- 
other good year because the No. | and 
No. 2 runners will return. 

Kathy Andrews, who was second in 
the regionals and 72nd in the nationals, 


Above: Jeff Seife 85 swimming the 1,650. 
Right: Coach Michaels 


led the women to second place in the 
CAC. The other top performers were 
freshmen! 

When first-year coach Heather Setzler 
met the field hockey team at its first 
practice, there weren’t enough players 
to field a team. Seniors Jenny Weikart, 
Mary K. Hasbrouck, Wendy Stander 
and Mary Uscilka helped her find other 
players and the record was 4-8, com- 
pared to 1982’s 2-10. The most im- 
proved players, Jenny Patterson and 
Colleen Ottoson, will be back next year. 

In volleyball Coach Mary Culhane’s 
team had an 8-20 record. Bernadette 
Delgado, the top setter, was injured 
early in the season and it weakened the 
team considerably. There were four 
seniors: Carol Wigley, Delgado, Eliza- 
beth Nowell and Millie Fitueroa. Top 
underclassmen Marian Fowler, Wendy 
Jensen and Denise Dahlan will return. 


Winter results: As Pat Penn entered 
his tenth season as head basketball 
coach at Oberlin, his coaching record 
stood at 94-133 with a 10-8 OAC tour- 
nament ledger that included two North- 
ern Division titles and one OAC crown. 
The newspapers predicted that Kenyon 
would wind up in ]4th place with Ober- 
lin finishing 13th. 

“I don’t think we’ll do that badly,” 
said Pat. 


Swimmin’ alumni at the Inn 
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In 1980-81, when Pat was on sabbati- 
cal, and in 1981-82 Oberlin had man- 
aged to win two games in two years. 

This year, Kenyon did finish last, but 
Oberlin finished the regular season with 
11 victories. With two games to go they 
had lost six in a row. Penn started all 
five seniors, Elliott Beard, Johnny 
Hawkins, David Lieber, Michael Taller 
and Jim Siekmeier, against Mount 
Union in the last home game. The Yeo- 
men won. Then they ended the season in 
Delaware by edging Ohio Wesleyan 67- 
66. In the OAC tournament they sur- 


prised Ohio Northern 62-55 before los- 
ing to Otterbein. 

The women’s basketball team finish- 
ed fourth in the CAC but lost to Wit- 
tenberg, 67-66, in double overtime in 
the first game of the tournament. Cathy 
Haynes, a 5-7 sophomore center-for- 
ward, was named to the CAC second 
team. She was the Oberlin leader in 
total points (319), rebounds (241), steals 
(80) and blocks (32). She finished witha 
16.8 point per game average for 19 
games as the OC women compiled a 
7-12 record. 

Junior Young Kim established a 
school record in the 400 individual med- 


ley at the Division III swimming and 
diving championships at Emory Uni- 
versity. He placed 16th in a field of 33 
with a time of 4:15.58. Alex Wilson, a 
sophomore, finished 20th out of 29 in 
the 100 breaststroke. He also placed 
20th in the 200 breaststroke. 

Oberlin finished fourth in the OAC 
meet at Carr Pool in February. 

The men’s track team closed its regu- 
lar indoor season by edging Kenyon, 
61-60, and also outscoring Case West- 
ern Reserve and John Carroll in a four- 
team meet. The Yeomen did not enter 
the high jump, long jump or triple jump, 
but they placed in every other event. 
George Gale placed first in the 3,000- 
meter run and second in the mile. Dan 
Goldman, Malcom Hayes and Richard 
Stradling all placed in two events. Gen- 
try Barnes won the shot put, Bill Pas- 
sannante the 800M runand Dan Nathan 
the 1000M. 


Swimmin’ alumni. Thirty former mem- 
bers of Dick Michaels’ swimming teams 
returned to Carr Pool for the alumni 
reunion at this year’s last ever (for Ober- 
lin, Kenyon, Denison, Wooster and 
Ohio Wesleyan) Ohio Conference meet. 
Art Crapsey °75 traveled the farthest 
(from Saudi Arabia) and was first to 
arrive. According to Michaels, Art’s 
real reason for coming was to make 
“guys from New Jersey feel guilty about 
not coming back.” 

Jim White ’81 organized a 4:30 p.m. 
dinner at the Oberlin Inn and a party at 


The lacrosse team hada lot of snow to clear in order to have a scrimmage on St. Patrick’s Day. 
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the Inn following the meet. At the finals 
on Saturday evening, all the alumni, 
along with those from other colleges, 
were introduced preceding the tradi- 
tional 200 medley alumni relay. 


Baseball. The Yeomen won one of the 
six games they played in “spring train- 
ing” near Orlando, Fla., with Davis & 
Elkins, St. Lawrence U. and Northeast- 
ern U. during spring break. Coach Curt 
Karpinski was pleased with the team 
batting average. Though the regular 
season opened with a double loss to 
Kenyon, 4-1 and 3-2, Jon Laird gave up 
only five hits and two earned runs in the 
first game. Freshman Joe Johnson was 
the team’s leading hitter with a .450 
average. 

This is Karpinski’s first year as head 
coach. He has served several seasons as 
assistant coach under Associate Prof. 
Don Hunsinger. A 1972 graduate of 
Baldwin-Wallace, Karpinski teaches in 
the Elyria schools. He played minor 
league ball in the Cleveland Indian 
organization for two years. 


Intramurals. The intramural program 
has had a new look and a brand new 
approach since last fall when Jeff White, 
a 1982 graduate of Bowling Green State 
University, became director of intramu- 
ral and club sports, a newly created 
position. Jeff majored in phys ed at 
BGSU with an emphasis in sports man- 
agement. In 1982-83 he worked at the 
“Y” in Elyria. He came to Oberlin after 
a nationwide search for a recreation 


supervisor who could consolidate use of 
the Philips Physical Education Center 
by students and by members of the 
Oberlin Athletic Club (townspeople 
who are willing to pay an annual mem- 
bership fee in order to use the PE Cen- 
ter’s facilities as they would use a “Y” if 
Oberlin had one). 

The move has been quite a success. 
No longer is the center reserved from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. for use by “club” 
members. In fact, the name of the club 
has been changed to “Oberlin Recrea- 
tional Center.” Students and non-stu- 
dents share the facilities ona first-come, 
first served registration basis. Non-stu- 
dents are permitted to enter intramural 
teams of their own, or to play on teams 
with students. The biggest problem now 
is the people who try to enter the center 
with old I.D. cards. 

Participation inand number of events 
have tripled over the previous year and 
the increases indicate a potential to 
support additional diverse programs, 
perhaps even those that would appeal to 
students who are non-athletic or even 
non-competitive. 


Nautilus room. Within two days after 
nautilus machines were put in use at the 
Philips PE Center in April 102 people 
were trained to use them. The equip- 
ment was purchased with money given 
anonymously for the purpose of im- 
proving the women’s sports program, 
but both men and women use it and half 
of those programmed were men. 

The women’s track, tennis and swim 
teams were among the first to use it. 


Oberlin News-Tribune photo by Cynthia Evans 


Eventually, all coaches may use it for 
team training, both in and out of sea- 
son. Nautilus machines are used for 
weight training, but they do more than 
build muscular strength, according to 
Patrice Milkovich, assistant professor 
of physical education and Nautilus co- 
ordinator. They develop muscular en- 
durance and flexibility and provide car- 
diovascular benefits. Some men who 
use them may increase the size of their 
muscles, but most women will not, she 
says, because their bodies are not pre- 
disposed to such growth. 

There are 11 machines in the center 
and users progress from one to another 
in the course of a workout, exercising 
first the lower and then the upper parts 
of the body. It is possible to get a com- 
plete conditioning workout in 30 min- 
utes. Fourteen student monitors have 
been trained to supervise the equip- 
ment’s use. 


Probe concluded. The U.S. Office for 
Civil Rights has released a 50-page doc- 
ument detailing a 16-month investiga- 
tion of Oberlin College by the U.S. 
Department of Education. It concludes 
that the college does not discriminate 
against women in | 3 areas of its athletic 
programs for men and women. These 
include financial aid, practice times, 
practice and training facilities, coaching 
assignments and recruitment. 

The report did conclude that Ober- 
lion discriminates against women ath- 
letes by not providing equal locker 


Pat Milkovich with Jean Miller 85 
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room space. The investigation was 
prompted by a complaint filed in 1981 
by several Oberlin women athletes who 
alleged the college discriminates against 
women in the areas of coaching, locker 
rooms and recruitment of athletes. 
The investigation report suggested 
that modifications be made to Hales 
Gymnasium locker rooms to provide 
for equal availability of exclusive locker 
rooms for women. Mary Culhane, di- 
rector of women’s athletics, said the 
locker area in Hales is now used primar- 
ily by women, although it is occasion- 
ally used by male athletes when there 
are no other locker facilities available to 


Intramural basketball 


them. She pointed out that men and 
women do not use the lockers at Hales 
at the same time. She also said she has 
heard no other student complaints- 
about equal facilities since the filing of 
the 1981 complaint. 


Ultimate frisbee. Oberlin frisbee fans 
will have good reason to celebrate dur- 
ing Commencement weekend when old 
and new team members get together for 
the first reunion since Doug Powers’76, 
now an attorney in Indiana, introduced 
it aS a team sport in 1975. An alumni 
game of Ultimate Frisbee will be played 
Saturday, May 26, at 2:30 p.m. on the 
C.W. Savage Fields behind the tennis 
courts. 

The current team, captained by Bruce 
Heller ’84, is getting severely psyched to 
meet some of the team’s founders. For- 
mer members are advised to bring their 
cleats. Alumni planning to return are, 
among others, John McAlpin, Jay 
Freund, John Sener, Phil Seeman, 
Bonnie DeSimone, Steve Anderson and 
Chris Ball. For more details about this 
historic event, phone Chris at (216) 
249-3999. 


ee? 


ie 


intercollegiate 
sport: 
work or play 


Whereas in its infancy competitive sport 
served the athlete as a diversion from 
study and intellectual! work, student ath- 
letes now study asa release from the work 
of preparing for and participating in 
competitive sport. We have come full 
circle,! 


. ether athletes visualize compet- 
itive sport as work or play de- 
pends upon the definition one 


chooses to define the two terms and 
upon the attitude with which players 
perform. Practicing three hours a day 
may be considered work for one athlete 
while another player eagerly awaits the 
hours joined with teammates for shoot- 
ing drills, wind sprints and strategy 
meetings. Interestingly, some substitute 
players who never get to play on game 
day appear to have greater fun and to 
enjoy the sport experience more than 
some of the stars who shoulder the 
responsibility for victory or defeat. 
What is it that makes competitive sports 
fun or play for some and drudgery or 
work for others? And, how much work 
goes into having fun? 

John Huizinga provided a jumping 


off point in Homo Ludens: A Study of 


the Play Element in Culture (Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1955). For an activity to 
be considered play, Huizinga stipulated 
that the players must voluntarily choose 
to participate, they must do so in their 
spare time, no material reward is gained 
or lost and the activity must be viewed 
as different from ordinary life. The op- 
posite conditions from play define work. 
When people work they receive or need 
pay for their efforts, they are expending 
more than spare time energy, the choice 
to begin and to stop work is controlled 
by others and the whole experience is 
what societal living is all about. The re- 
sponsibilities of everyday living prevail. 
In addition to Huizinga’s definition, one 
might add that the purpose of play is to 
relax, to provide a change of pace, to 
rest up from work. 


|. Barney, Robert K., “Meaning of Contempo- 
rary Intercollegiate and Interscholastic Sport, 
Sport in American Education: History and Per- 
spectives, Wayne M. Ladd and Angela Zumpkin, 
editors. National Association for Sport and Phys- 
ical Education, pp. 130-133. 
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by Fred Shults ’54 


Real hypocrisy lies in 
NCAA Division III schools 
who generally follow the 

example that big universities 
don't bother to hide 


Considering play as a change of pace 
from ordinary life, it is possible to place 
competitive sports, voluntarily entered 
into and for no material reward, within 
the realm of leisure time play. The ex- 
citement and physical exertion involved 
in strenuous athletic competition satisfy 
a need that is missing in the lives 
of many people. Most businessmen and 
businesswomen spend their working 
hours sitting behind desks using their 
minds while their bodies deteriorate. 
Students in schools and colleges face the 
same dilemma. Their minds are active 
but their bodies remain stagnant. For 
those who feel physically neglected in 
their occupational or academic lives, 
play, in the form of competitive sport, 
serves a purpose. Play, voluntarily en- 
tered into and for no material reward 
however, need not include physical 
stress. In fact a completely opposite 
form of play fulfills many people. Em- 
ployed in physically demanding jobs, es- 
pecially if few intellectual challenges 
arise, they often turn to mental tasks 
during recreational hours. Too tired 
physically to enjoy or need competitive 
sport, they may read, study political and 
economic issues and become involved in 


Fred Shults is professor of physical 
education. This was a paper he pres- 
ented in January at an international 
conference on “Transitions to Leisure: 
Impact of Technology, Work, Play & 
Retirement” sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of South Florida in Tampa. 


community planning groups. Just as the 
sociology professor plays squash in his 
spare time, the athletic coach may study 
and teach a class in the sociology of 
sport for fun. 

Many people seem to find employ- 
ment and work in jobs they enjoy. But, 
enjoyment is different from play. When 
it comes to selecting a leisure time activ- 
ity, the primary ingredient is play. To 
satisfy the conditions of play the activity 
must be fun, something different or at 
least viewed differently from what one is 
forced to do in ordinary life, and it must 
be voluntary—both as a beginning and 
as an ending. Professional athletes are 
working, not playing, even though most 
enjoy their work. If they were not paid 
for what they do they would have to find 
some other job to survive in society. As 
a job they are told when to practice, 
when to compete, and often what to eat 
and when to go to bed. Few are trained 
in other professions or financially able 
to quit when the game is no longer fun. 
On the other hand collegiate atheletes 
who are amateurs, by definition have no 
restrictions on their play, they receive no 
material reward, and are supposed to 
engage in sport only after their regular 
work or study is completed. Although 
both may be involved in the same sport, 
and both value victory and the well 
played game, the difference between a 
professional athlete and an amateur ath- 
lete is the difference between work and 
play. It is legitimate for professional 
players to have a play attitude toward 
their work as long as they conform to 
the definition of work, but once ama- 
teurs relate to sport as work, they are no 
longer amateurs. To be an amateur, 
players must adhere to the spirit as well 
as to the definition of play. According to 
this perspective, collegiate athletes 
“working” to become professionals are 
already professional athletes whether 
they are getting paid for their efforts or 
not. Those who sacrifice for athletic suc- 
cess before and in place of academic 
achievements have reversed the roles of 
play and work in their campus lives. 

How much work goes into playing a 
sport for fun, and what kind of work can 
legitimately be classified as play? The 
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answer to the first question is, as much 
time as is available during leisure hours. 
The more time student athletes spend in 
athletics the better they will perform and 
the more fun they will have. As long as 
they attend class and complete their 
homework, the time devoted to sport 
is their own choice. If coaches dic- 
tate course selections, demand missed 
classes or cut into reasonable study 
hours, athletes must quit the team or ac- 
cept the fact that leisure time play has 
turned into required work. The second 
question, as to what kind of work can be 
classified as play, takes us back to an 
analysis of attitudes. The play attitude 
in competitive sport prevails when the 
experience is looked upon as a process 
rather than a product, when intrinsic 
goals are sought before extrinsic re- 
wards, and when competitive interac- 
tion is viewed as a social rather than an 
antisocial event. 

Although the preparation for, and 
performance of, athletic feats may entail 
a great deal of sweat and occasionally 
tears, the attitude of work and drudgery 
need not override the atmosphere of joy 
and play. Working at one’s sport be- 
comes pleasurable if the joy comes from 
the process rather than the end result. If 
athletes value most the steady improve- 
ment made possible by daily work-outs, 
they taste nothing but success. On the 
other hand, if victory on game day is 
their sole satisfaction, practice sessions 
become the price one must pay to per- 
form and win acclaim. The process ori- 


ented athlete is having fun on a daily 
basis. The product oriented athlete can 
enjoy only the day of the contest and 
even then half the participants are 
doomed to failure. 

There are far more intrinsic goals to 
be enjoyed through athletic participa- 
tion than extrinsic rewards. Athletes 
need not be bound by the public’s, 
including coaches’ and administrators’, 
limited standards of victory, gate re- 
ceipts, star status and number one. Ath- 
letes who play for extrinsic rewards, 
those demanded by people they may or 
may not respect, leave themselves open- 
for criticism, frustration and disap- 
pointment. All too frequently the game 
they love turns to work when they can- 
not reach the standards set by others. 
On the other hand, the game may be 
used to meet personal goals, goals more 
attainable given the ability and value 
system of individual athletes. Becoming 
a member of a varsity team may be a 
more realistic goal than becoming a 
starter, all-conference or All-American. 
Lowering one’s best time in a track meet 
or simply finishing a marathon race can 
and should bring as much pleasure as 
winning the race for a more talented ath- 
lete. Reaching one’s potential is within 
the capabilities of all athletes, and, 
knowing that failure is not inevitable, 
that everyone can be a winner, turns 
competitive sports from work into play. 


Understanding athletic competition, in 
part, as a cooperative gathering rather 
than an antagonistic encounter also 
changes the focus from work to play. 
When opponents are viewed as friends, 
a standard by which to judge one’s ath- 
letic ability rather than enemies who 
must be overpowered and defeated, the 
contest becomes a social act of friend- 
ship rather than an antisocial act of 
aggression. If the play attitude is val- 
ued over the work attitude in athletic 
competition, striving for excellence 
must replace winning at all cost, and 


striving for excellence must be accom-. 


plished without restricting a similar ef- 
fort by opponents. 

Amateur athletics must be organized 
so that college students can play or work 
at sports. Professionals must conform to 
the work definition, but individually 
they too have the right to adopt the play 
attitude. Accordingly, both professional 
and amateur athletes may value the pro- 
cess before the product. Both may seek 
intrinsic goals before extrinsic rewards. 
And, both may use the competitive ex- 


perience to perpetuate social friendships 
rather than antisocial enemies. 

The problem athletes discover when 
attempting to apply an amateur play at- 
titude to intercollegiate sport is that 
school administrators and coaches have 
already established the rules for playing 
according to a work ethic. Varsity sports 
are organized as work, not play, and stu- 
dents are seldom consulted when these 
decisions are made. Student athletes, 
whose work obligation is to their aca- 
demic education, find that varsity team 
membership takes more than leisure 
time. If the “real” job of student athletes 
is to complete an education, why is it 
that NCAA Division I| athletes seldom 
graduate? The Chronicle of Higher Ed- 
ucation reported that only 36 players 
out of the 116 athletes drafted in the first 
five rounds of the 1983 National Basket- 
ball Association draft had earned col- 
lege degrees.” These figures became even 
more discouraging when the Chronicle 
researchers verified that all but six of the 
116 players had attended college at least 
four years. Obviously, big time colle- 
giate basketball demands more than lei- 
sure time and energy, and it can hardly 
be considered organized play or a break 
from study. 

Big time collegiate sport violates most 
of Huizinga’s principles of play and all 
too easily conforms to the definition of 


2. Vance, N. Scott. “Two Thirds of Basketball 
Stars Drafted by Pros Have Yet to Graduate from 
College,” The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
July 6, 1983, p. 13. ener 
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work. In addition to spending more 
than leisure time, the fact that athletes 
receive and can lose athletic scholar- 
ships turns the game from play to work. 
Spectators, All-American recognition, 
shooting averages and won-lost records 
place more and more emphasis on ex- 
trinsic rewards at the expense of intrin- 
sic goals and make the game a part of, 
not different from, “ordinary life.” Fi- 
nally, the voluntary aspect of sport 
participation loses its significance when 
athletic advisors demand year-round 
training, forcefully recommend classes 
that do not interfere with sport commit- 
ments and virtually exclude all but the 
recruited athletes from the best facilities 
and sports equipment. 

Disappointing as it might be that 
NCAA Division I schools have orga- 
nized intercollegiate sport programs as 
work instead of play and for team cham- 
pionships before and often at the ex- 
pense of graduation, the real hypocri- 
sy lies in NCAA Division III schools. 
Large universities do not try to hide 
their big business, work oriented ap- 
proach to their athletic programs, even 
though they still come under the title 
of amateur sport. Small colleges, while 
selling education first, sport as fun, and 
most everyone makes an intercollegiate 
team, generally end up following the ex- 
ample of the large institution and unob- 
trusively set and administer policies that 
turn leisure time play to work, exclude 
serious students and, in the process, 
compromise the integrity of parent insti- 
tutions. 


The time requirement for varsity team 
membership has increased steadily over 
the last decade. This has occurred in 
spite of the fact that NCAA Division III 
colleges cannot give athletic scholar- 
ships and thereby compensate athletes 
for the hours taken away from studies 
and other valuable educational experi- 
ences. Fewer and fewer athletes have 
time to play a second sport, to join mu- 
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sic, drama or major studies clubs or 
simply to relax. Fall sport athletes are 
eliminated from teams if they do not 
voluntarily return to campus two to 
three weeks before classes begin. Many 
of these athletes need the extra money 
they would make through continued 
employment in summer jobs. Winter 
sport athletes frequently play Christmas 
tournaments instead of spending the 
holiday with their families. For many, a 
break from sports is as necessary as a 
break from studies. Spring sports now 
officially start in February, nearly two 
months before it is possible to move 
practice sessions outdoors or stage a 


contest in northern states. Coaches 
claim such procedures enrich their pro- 
gram, but it is obvious that longer sea- 
sons are necessary to keep up with 
Opponents and to win games. Most ath- 
letes conform rather than face dismissal 
from teams, but many complain that a 
good portion of the fun has been taken 
away, their leisure time is completely 
filled and their grades suffer. 

The number of games permitted un- 
der NCAA Division III regulations is 
too high. The figure that was set reduced 
the game schedules for those institutions 
vying for national championships, but 


for those schools attempting to keep an 
athletic program in perspective, it rep- 
resents overemphasis. Rather than com- 
plain or voluntarily schedule fewer than 
the maximum number of contests, con- 
ferences and individual colleges con- 
form, and, through administrative edict, 
sport moves further away from play and 
in the direction of work. When does pro- 
gram enrichment turn to overindulgence 
and leisure time play become work? This 
moment arrives when serious students 
voluntarily abandon the organized com- 
petitive athletic experience, when ath- 
letes become a “different breed” from 
their classmates, and in. short, when 
sport is organized as work rather than 
play. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
overemphasis came to dominate athletic 
programs. In fact, fanatic allegiance to 
sport serves an important function in 
the lives of many young people during 
certain stages in their lives. The first 
public school athletic league (PSAL) 
illustrated this point in 1903. League 
founders Luther Gulick and James Sul- 
livan noted with dismay the gangs of ad- 
olescents roaming the New York City 
streets, and they used the argument that 
sport keeps kids off the streets and out 
of trouble. In a personal letter to prom- 
inent city officials they wrote: “What is 
wanted is something that can be done 
after school hours, that will tend to cre- 
ate a good physical development, teach 
the boys to ‘play fair’ and to allow them 
to work off, in a natural way, the boyish 
energy that leads them to join the ‘gang’ 
and get into mischief or worse.”? There 
is no doubt that many young athletes to- 
day, with time on their hands, stay out 
of trouble because they happily spend 
all their waking hours pursuing the 
sport they love. A problem arises, how- 
ever, when these adolescents spend so 
much time on playing fields and courts 
and become so proficient at their game 
that their peers with combined athletic 
and academic interests cannot or choose 
not to participate in competitive sports. 
The best athletes spend so much time 
and effort in athletics, and team mem- 
bership demands this type of commit- 
ment, that their classwork suffers, they 


3. Jable, J. Thomas’ “The Public Schools Ath- 
letic League of New York City,” Sport in Ameri- 
can Education: History and Perspectives. Wayne 
M. Ladd and Angela Zumpkin, editors. National 
Association for Sport and Physical Education, pp. 
ix, 1-18, 
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do not have time to join other school or- 
ganizations, and often they bear the 
label of “dumb jock.” When athletic 
participation entices athletes to give 
more than leisure time, sport, designed 
to integrate young people into society, 
may keep them out of trouble, but it also 
leads many into non-productive roles in 
adult society. 

In order to combat overemphasis 
while retaining the urge to excel in sport, 
educational institutions must re-think 
and re-organize their intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs. The overall philosophy 
must change from maximum to mini- 
mum time and energy demanded of ath- 
letes. The key word is “demanded.” 
Once the lower limit for success has been 
determined, maximum opportunities 
for voluntary work should be made 
available for athletes who have the time, 
desire, and dedication to devote addi- 
tional leisure hours to sport. 


An example of minimum requirements 
with maximum voluntary opportunities 
can be drawn from swimming at Oberlin 
College. All varsity swimmers attend 
daily practice between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 
A second, optional practice, is sched- 
uled for early morning before breakfast. 
Swimmers understand the importance 
of the morning session, especially those 
who realistically expect to win a confer- 
ence championship or qualify for na- 
tionals, but the choice is made on an 
individual basis. The early birds include 


several average swimmers with impor- 
tant intrinsic goals, and some poten- 
tially superior swimmers, without the 
time or interest, are noticeably absent. 
The point to be made is that all athletes 
benefit from varsity team membership 
as long as they meet the minimal obli- 
gations. Those who devote additional 
time reap additional rewards. The only 
pressure to make early practice is one’s 
own desire and the requirement to swim 
fast enough to qualify for team member- 
ship. 

Examples in team sports are more dif- 
ficult to find but they do exist. Rather 
than expect basketball players to prac- 
tice as soon as they arrive on campus in 
early September, it might be preferable 
to open facilities for voluntary pre-sea- 
son work outs and to reduce the length 
of the unofficial, but required season. 
Under the current system all fall sport 
athletes are virtually eliminated from 
winter sports participation and those 
athletes who play basketball are sub- 
jected to nearly three months of de- 
manding preparation before opening 
the competitive season. A shorter season 
with greater voluntary pre-season prac- 
tice opportunities would open the door 
for more students to try out for basket- 
ball, and it might make the game more 
fun without eliminating the possibility 
of hard work and team success. It is not 
asking too much of college level athletes 
to assess their own weaknesses and to 
decide for themselves if they should con- 
centrate on conditioning, shooting, or 
One-on-one defense to prepare for a 
competitive season. A major attraction 
for NCAA Division III collegiate bas- 
ketball should be the possibility of play- 
ing a fall sport as well as a winter sport, 
to assume more control over the game 
than is possible under NCAA Division I 
coaching, and to return some of the 
spirit of play to a sport performed by 
amateurs. 

Student/ athletes deserve the right to 
work or play at competitive sport. To 
make this a viable option intercollegiate 
athletic programs must first be orga- 
nized as play. Once competitive sport is 
accepted as a leisure time activity and 
secondary to the work obligation of an 
academic education, opportunities must 
exist for students to volunteer addi- 
tional time and, if they choose, to work 
at their play. 
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here once was a time when knock- 
Ti the other fellow’s product was 

something that advertisers never 
did. In recent years it’s become quite 
normal to hear Ford boast superiority 
to Chevy and Sylvania claim to be “even 
better than SONY.” It even happens 
among educators. 

Last fall a dean at a large university 
heard from several Oberlinians who 
thought he ought not to have told pros- 
pective students that he thought his col- 
lege in the university offered “riches not 
available to me at Oberlin.” 

Obviously the dean thought he was 
being more than fair to Oberlin when he 
chose to mention it as a “good, little 
liberal arts college.” He wanted to point 
out that there was a/so a case to be made 
for a good big one. 

Not long ago a student who was 
transferring to Oberlin from a large 
university expressed surprise that Ober- 
lin was as “big” as it is. Unlike the 
aforementioned dean, she was compar- 
ing today’s Oberlin, not yesterday’s, 
with today’s universities. 

This is in no way intended as a criti- 
cism of the dean because most of Ober- 
lin’s current residents still tell others 
they are studying and teaching at a 
small college. According to the listings 
of American colleges and universities in 
the unabridged edition of the Random 
House Dictionary, with or without the 
Conservatory, Oberlin is a medium 
sized college and the dean was compar- 
ing it to a “very large college” in a “very 
large university.” 

In December, Charles (Chip) Hauss, 
president of the Class of 1969, devoted 
most of his class letter to a comparison 
of Oberlin and the small college where 
he teaches. A classmate who teaches ata 
very large university thought Chip’s let- 
ter did a disservice to Oberlin and to the 
institution he was criticizing. Hauss, 
however, is an Oberlin alumni admis- 
sions rep, and he finds it necessary to 
compare the students he sees enrolling 
at Oberlin to the ones he sees in his own 
classroom and the ones he went to 
school with as an undergraduate. He 
admitted in his letter that he was not 
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Comparing 
students 
ina 
buyer's market 


by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Best way may be, 
if you have the chance, 
to compare the ones you 
teach to the ones that 
you studied with 


really willing to give up tenure to teach 
at Oberlin (because of the climate), but 
he was finding Oberlin students who 
had “the same kind of intellectual curi- 
osity we did.” 

Three years ago (1980-81), Willard 
Johnson ’61 taught religion at Oberlin 
as a sabbatical replacement. Since his 
class was observing its 20th reunion, he 
mentioned in the note to his classmates 
in their reunion directory that he was 
“happy to find Oberlin so much better 
for students.” 

Willard was a Shansi rep in South 
India following graduation and has led 
an interesting life of scholarship and 
teaching ever since. In 1970-71 he was 
quoted as saying: “One thing I have 
learned in the past years is that there is 
enormous student interest in practically 
everything NOT taught in our schools.” 
We didn’t remind him of that remark, 
but we asked him recently if he would 
like to expand on why Oberlin seemed 
“better for students” in 1980-81. He 
replied: 

“From what I saw and experienced 
during 1980-81, Oberlin gives much to 
its students who in turn respond in 
equal measure. Many options exist on 
almost all fronts, educational, social, 
cultural, political and spiritual. The 
students participate more in their edu- 
cation, have more control over their 
own lives and make choices among 
genuine alternatives. In my experience 
as a faculty member I found sincere 


commitment to the institution and its 
goals, excellent collegiality and social 
interaction at all levels of the commun- 
ity, and a concern for scholarly excel- 
lence (which put the “academic pres- 
sure” we all used to talk about on 
professors as well as students). 

“The faculty members I came to know 
and work with (some my own profes- 
sors from 20 years before) devoted 
much of their time and skills to creating 
the best possible educational environ- 
ment. I experienced Oberlin’s remarka- 
ble ability of nurturing growth that year 
as a professor and faculty member just 
as I had as a student. This more than 
anything else proved to me the college’s 
continuing tradition of first class educ- 
ation.” 

A year after he left Oberlin, the Bird 
Watcher’s Digest for March-April 1982 
carried an article by Willard Johnson 
telling how a nighthawk had 
swooped up over Rice Hall just about 
dusk as he entered the building to work 
in his office. Two weeks later he saw the 
bird preening itself on a ledge about 20 
feet from his window. 

Around noon the bird took rapid 
flight and soared high into the sky. This 
happened for two or three days. 

Johnson next saw the bird near his 
house on Union St. about dusk. He 
resolved to follow it as far as possible. 
As he stood in front of the Philips P.E. 
Center, he saw the nighthawk “dive 
steeply right in front of me with a tre- 
mendous sound.” 

Soon the bird started back in the 
direction of North Hall and Johnson 
witnessed several booming dives before 
the bird flew toward the campus. As he 
walked near his office at Rice some 
minutes later, the bird dived at him 
again. The next day he saw it twice in 
the daytime. 

During his final three days in Oberlin, 
Johnson spent each evening watching 
the nighthawk dive at the roof of Phil- 
ips. At times he lay on his back, right 
under the bird as it rushed down. 

Next time he’s in Oberlin I hope 
someone asks Willard to help us com- 
pare nighthawks as well as students! 
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Alumni 


Association 
news 


hen the news that Bill Cosby 
We volunteered to do a benefit 

at the Kennedy Center in Feb- 
ruary was announced, the executive 
committee of the alumni board decided 
to hold its winter meeting in D.C. at the 
time of the concert. So in spite of high 
winds, drifting snow and freezing tem- 
peratures that caused the alumni office 
staff to leave a day early and John 
Picken ’56 to spend hours waiting in the 
Columbus airport, the meeting was held 
Febi2?: 

The day before, the restructuring 
subcommittee met to iron out a draft of 
the constitution and bylaws in time for 
it to be discussed by the executive com- 
mittee. The documents are now being 
circulated to the full alumni board for 
comment and the constitution will ap- 
pear in the summer OAM for vote by 
the full membership of the Alumni 
Association. 

Other business included a report by 
Liz Culberson °53, ACTION director, 
on the progress of the ACTION pro- 
gram and approval of the 1984-85 asso- 
ciation budget. 


GST Day of Reunion 


Thirty members of the Graduate School 
of Theology family gathered March 5 
for a reception and lecture by Prof. 
Helmut Koester of Harvard University, 
followed by dinner together at the Ober- 
lin Inn. 

The occasion was the annual Herbert 
G. May Memorial Lecture. Prof. Koes- 
ter’s lecture was titled “The Imperial 
Cult in Greece and Early Christianity.” 
John D. Elder’53, trustee of the college, 
pastor of the First Church in Oberlin 
(UCC) and former GST student, was 
the MC at the dinner. Everyone enjoyed 
the opportunity to catch up with one 
another’s activities and to meet with 
Gertrude Jacob ’29, former GST regis- 
trar and “walking encyclopedia” of 
GST graduates and their current 
whereabouts. 


by Midge Brittingham '60 


Executive director 


Student housing needs 


As always, the alumni office is filled 
again this spring with students who are 
desperate to find low-cost or free hous- 
ing during the coming summer. If you 
plan to be away and could use a house- 
sitter or if you would consider housing 
an Oberlin student during the summer, 
please call or write immediately to the 
Alumni Office, 105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074, (216) 775-8692. 
New York, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco are 
the cities with the highest demands, but 
housing in any city might be just what 
someone needs. 


Oberlin College Choir tour 


The choir’s spring tour was a great suc- 
cess as usual this year. Again, alumni 
and parents helped to make the whole 
thing possible. In the South Bend and 
Mishawaka area, Mrs. Keith A. Sand- 
ers, mother of Jeffri ’84, took major 
responsibility for finding housing among 
area alumni and parents. John ’74 and 
J. Maria (Raisin) Gaiz Horn’75 organ- 
ized the choir’s visit to Davenport, 
Iowa, and area alumni helped with the 
housing. 

Barbara Luhn ’77 almost single-han- 
dedly organized the visit to St. Louis. 
She arranged the housing and a potluck 


dinner for hosts and the choir and dis- 
tributed posters with the help of alumni 
in nearby communities. Don 48 and 
Martha (Struthers 49) Farley organ- 
ized the housing and dinner for the 
choir in Chicago. Alumni and parents 
there also pitched in to help. Jess Brod- 
nax ’62 did a marvelous job providing 
excellent publicity, including a broad- 
cast of the concert over station WFMT- 
FM. Sally Fell ’°76 organized the distri- 
bution of posters and Althea Felter 81 
supervised the sale of tickets. Thanks to 
all the faithful alumni and parents who 
made the tour possible. 


Miller to be president-elect 


At its November meeting, the alumni 
board elected J. Clayton Miller °30 as 
president-elect of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. His actual term as president will 
begin July 1, 1985. But anyone who 
knows Clayton knows that he has been 
working for Oberlin long before being 
elected president-elect. 

Even before being elected treasurer of 
the Alumni Association in 1976 and 
then re-elected for an unprecedented 
additional three terms, Clayton had 
served as class president and since 1971 
as class agent. He was part of the 1930 
planning group that raised the sights of 
reunion gift committees to a goal of 
$250,000 and beyond. He is a member 
of the John Frederick Oberlin Society, 
an admissions rep and a career coun- 
selor. 

After graduating from Oberlin he 
taught English in Taigu, China, as a 
Shansi rep. Then he made a career in 
public service, received the MS from 
Syracuse after World War II and then 
went into management analysis with the 
Veterans Administration. 

Clayton is now “retired” and lives in 
Wilton, N.H., with his wife, Louise, and 
his granddaughter, Holly. He com- 
mutes regularly to Harvard to take a 
course in advanced Chinese and is look- 
ing forward to a trip to the Soviet 
Union, which will cover some of the 
stops he made on the Trans-Siberian 
railroad back in the 1930s. 
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ASOC visitors 


Rich Orloff’73 returned to Oberlin Feb. 
16 to speak at an Alumni Assembly 
entitled “Some Things I Wish I Knew 
When I was a Senior.” Many Oberlin 
students cut their freshman teeth on his 
essay entitled “Some Things I Wish I 
Knew When I Was a Freshman” in the 
1973 (and reprinted each year after) 
New Student Handbook that is distrib- 
uted to freshmen each year. Since Ober- 
lin Rich has had numerous odd jobs, 
but his best success has been earning his 
living as a television situation comedy 
writer. He has written for Mork and 
Mindy, Mama’s Family, Three’s Com- 
pany and, to quote Rich, “numerous 
other series too embarrassing to men- 
tion.” Rich also presided later in the day 
at a forum discussing playwriting and 
television writing. 

Two Winter Term projects involving 
young alumni talent returning to the 
campus were partially funded by the 
Association’s ASOC (Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College) program: The Win- 
ter Term Cello Festival and the Alumni 
Dance Concert. Steven Isserlis ’80, cello 
soloist from London, Steven Doane’73, 
artist in residence at Eastman School of 
Music, and Norman Fischer ’71 of the 
Concord Quartet, all former students of 
Richard Kapuscinski, professor of cel- 
lo, participated in master classes, lec- 
tures and a reading orchestra in addi- 
tion to recitals and concerts. Jeanne 
Kierman Fischer ’71 of the piano de- 
partment at Dartmouth also partici- 
pated. 

Ten recent graduates presented two 
alumni dance concerts, each consisting 
of a different program of individual 
dance pieces. The graduates included 
Anne Bluethenthal ’79 and Susan Van 
Pelt ’°79, Kate Jacobs ’80 and Dan 
Kaplan, Jennifer Paget, Traci Parks, 
Abby Remer, John Pineau, Alison Sal- 
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zinger and Cynthia Sosland, all ’81. The 
concerts were planned to offer the Ober- 
lin community an opportunity to see 
young professionals continuing their 
growth as choreographers and perfor- 
mers in the art of dance. 

A third Winter Term project involved 
another ASOC visitor. Oberlin’s crea- 
tive writing project presented a two-day 
William Carlos Williams Festival Feb. 
3-4 to celebrate the 100th birthday of 
the man considered to be one of the 
founding fathers of contemporary 
American poetry. Peter Schmidt ’75, 
professor of English at Swarthmore and 
an associate editor of the William Car- 
los Williams Review, participated in the 
festivities. 

Janet Shibley Hyde ’69, professor of 
psychology at Denison, spoke Feb. 23 
on “Female and Male Sexuality: Sim- 
ilarities and Differences” as part of the 
human sexuality course in the human 
development program and the human 
sexuality series given by Psychological 
Services. 


Club news 


Pittsburgh: Stimulated by the recent 
visit by President Starr, the formation 
of an ACTION council and a very suc- 
cessful regional phonathon, alumni 
gathered for a lecture by James Leo 
Walsh, professor of sociology and an- 
thropology, April 14 in the Frick Fine 
Arts Building. The lecture was entitled 
“The Family in Flux” and alumni were 
invited to join Walsh for dinner at the 
University Club following the lecture. 
Jim Bauerle ’76, Pittsburgh ACTION 
convenor, coordinated the event with 
the help of David Wilkins ’61. 


Sarasota: A luncheon was held 
March 30 at Plymouth Harbor honor- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Daniel T. Moe and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Smith. Moe is pro- 
fessor of choral music and director of 
the Oberlin College Choir and conduc- 
tor of Gloria Musicae in Sarasota. Jack 
Smith ’53 is the administrator at Ply- 
mouth Harbor. His wife, Margaret 
Harris Smith 55, and Ann Moe pro- 
vided organ music for the event. Evelyn 
Mohr Daniels ’25 arranged details. 


Suncoast (Tampa/St. Petersburg): 
The annual spring luncheon was April 
14 at Bradford’s Coach Inn. Jay 44 and 
Jean Johnson, former Presbyterian 
missionaries in Thailand, now owners 
and managers of Development Asso- 
ciates of Florida Inc., gave the program 
on “The problems and opportunities of 


selected Asian countries in 1984.” A 
“show and tell” of beautiful handcrafts 
from several countries followed. Estella 
Sager Parrott ’27, secretary of the club, 
coordinated the event. 


Washington, D.C.: Although two 
have been planned, the “annual” cross 
country ski trip, planned for Feb. 25, 
had to be canceled for the second year in 
a row. This year, instead of being 
snowed out, there was no snow within 
400 miles of the mountains of western 
Maryland. 

Roderic Knight, associate professor 
of ethnomusicology at the Conserva- 
tory, led alumni in singing the melodic 
songs of the Bardic Mandinka tradition 
of west Africa, made famous in Alex 
Haley’s Roots. Knight accompanied 
these songs of historical narrative, leg- 
end, news and praise on the Kora, a 21 
stringed instrument related to the harp 
and guitar. Knight studied this tradition 
in Sierra Leone and Gambia. The April 
8 get-together was held at the Museum 
of African Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where Sylvia Hill Williams °57 is 
director. 


Westchester & So. Connecticut: As 
part of the ACTION program’s goal to 
help make Oberlin better known, the 
club publicized a concert Feb. 12 of the 
Philharmonia Virtuosi of White Plains, 
featuring the Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra in Three Movements (world 
premiere) by George Walker °41, with 
Eugene Fodoras violin soloist. A recep- 
tion followed. Martin Skala ’56 was 
coordinator for the event. Elizabeth 


Hiller Goldsmith °45 helped with reser- 
vations. The Philharmonia commissi- 
oned Walker to write the concerto. 
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time last year and most major metropol- 
itan regions now have admissions coor- 
dinators. ACTION convenors are in 
place in all the areas visited thus far and 
many regional councils have been estab- 


lished. 
ACTION The Starr trek will resume next fall 
and will alight in at least 22 additional 
U date cities. A year from now it is expected 
p that regional councils will be well estab- 


lished, vying with one another to in- 
crease the level of alumni participation 


by Elizabeth Kirker Culberson ’53 work in ACTION (Alumni Campaign and support of the college. 
ACTION director To Involve Oberlinians Now). Alumni 
donors to the annual fund have in- 

nareport he made to Oberlintrustees creased by almost a thousand from this 

in March, David Clark ’S5, vice pres- 

ident for external affairs, referred to 
President S.: Frederick Starr as a mL LIRA CLI OF ASP 
“comet.” This is, perhaps, a more apt Cr: RECEPTION FOR 5. 9 
description than the one appearing inan OREN Brae, Paes 
Associated Press Newsfeature that de- alte Vertue Sa payem 
fines the president as “an artichoke, a 
multi-layered persona.” 

Certainly “Starr trek” or “comet’s 
path” better conveys the fireball pace 
that Starr has set for himself and his 
staff in his first months in office. As of 
March I5 he had traveled over 12,200 
air miles, visited 22 cities, met person- 
ally with 2,455 alumni and parents, 
hosted 218 secondary school educators 
in six cities and visited with students in 
25 schools in 12 cities. By April 15, the 
end of the trek for the current academic 
year, Starr will have traveled an addi- 
tional 3,000 miles, visited four addi- 
tional cities, hosted two more educa- 
tors’ breakfasts, visited five more high 
schools and met with who-knows-how- 
many more alumni and students. His 
itinerary is not one for the weak. 

It is, however, producing results. 
Almost 400 alumni have signed on to 
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In Phoenix, a cake decorated in the form of The Oberlin 
Observer was studied by President Starr and Phoenix Sym- 
phony members Mik Jordahl 80 and Kathy Kelly ’78. In 
Seattle, Midge Brittingham chatted with Ed Marcuse 62, 
professor of medicine at U. Washington, and Bob Hunt 39, 
coordinator of the Seattle Starr Trek. 
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San Francisco: Sue Durling 54 (above) 
San Diego: Mildred Martin 
Kerschner '27 


Photos by Bob Jenkins *58 


Above: The reception at Tucson. Below: Jeff Kilmer 63, 
one of the originators of ACTION (left), and Steven 
Lowenstein ’59, director of Legal Services Corp., at the recep- 
tion in Portland. Right: Sue Randolph Boverman 52 and 
husband, Dr. Hal, parents of Josh 87, with Julie Hail 
Ferreira 51, organizer of the Starr Trek to Portland. 


GET INVOLVED IN 


ACTION 


Contact your convenor 


Ann Arbor: Ruth Ost Tonner ’67 
1022 Vaughn Ave., Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 

Atlanta: Peter Sommer ’58 
3897 Fairfax Court, Atlanta, GA 30339. 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh: Bonnie 
Green Millikan 63; 10713 Winding Wood 
Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612. 

Cincinnati: Marc ’70 & Janis (Weintraub) 
Krass ’71, 4407 Chesswick Drive, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45242. 

Cleveland: Jane Edwards Harley °38 
15657 Wyatt Road, East Cleveland, OH 
44112. 

Columbus: John ’56 & Mary (Sawyer) 
Picken ’56, 90 Colburn Court, Worthington, 
OH 43085. 

Dayton: Chris Derby Saunders ’50 
856 W. Whipp Road, Dayton, OH 45459. 

Denver: Margaret Elderfield Ritchie *53 
664 York St., Denver, CO 80206. 

Detroit: John 60 & Karen (Davis) Mayer 
61,2715 Pembroke, Birmingham, MI 48008. 

Los Angeles: John McKee ’69 
5488 Village Green, Los Angeles, CA 90016. 

New York City: Michael Santoro ’76, 
Webster & Sheffield, | Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, NY 10020. 

Phoenix: Roy C. McClendon ’50 
2433 E. Del Rio Drive, Tempe, AZ 85282. 

Pittsburgh: James Bauerle ’76, Berkman, 
Ruslander, 20th Floor, Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15217. 

Portland: Robert Hopkins °70, Keane, 
Harper, Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 97201. 

San Diego: Nancy Plummer Wakely °53 
2328 Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109. 

San Francisco: Deborah Horn Roosevelt 
69, Five Encina Way, Berkeley CA 94704. 

Seattle: Peggy Dole °81 
309 Belmont East, #A, Seattle, WA 98105. 

Tucson: Allen Peters 79 
2626 Third St. East, Tucson, AZ 85716. 

Washington, D.C.: Steven Goldstein ’72 
2727 29th St. N.W., Washington, DC 20008. 

Westchester County & So. Conn.: Mike 
68 & Lunetta (Bennett) Knowlton 69, 

22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606. 


Lobbying 
for American 
immigration 

reform 


hen Roger Conner ’69 and Mark 
VW) er 70 were setting all sorts 

of records for Oberlin by defeat- 
ing debaters from Northwestern, U. 
Michigan, West Point and Harvard 
(FORENSIC UNION FINDS SUDDEN SUC- 
CESS BASED ON STRONG TRADITION, 
April 1967), they were accustomed to 
traveling 16,000 miles per season to 
argue both sides of such topics as: 
“Resolved that executive control over 
U.S. foreign policy making should be 
significantly curtailed.” In 1968 Roger 
won the Class of 1915 Public Discussion 
Contest for the second year ina row by 
giving an extemporaneous speech on 
“What can be done to alleviate the prob- 
lems of the rural poor?” 

For the past five years Conner has 
been executive director of the Federa- 
tion for American Immigration Reform 
(FAIR), an organization he established 
in Washington, D.C., in an effort “to 
bring reason to the debate before the 
crazies get into it.” 

At the time FAIR was formed no 
national group was addressing the issue 
of immigration reform and Conner was 
convinced that his group could keep its 
position from getting enmeshed in racist 
rhetoric while it was providing “a vo- 
cabulary” for immigration controls that 
liberals could feel comfortable with. 

Caryle Murphy, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post, says Roger’s calls for a 
tougher, “restrictionist” policy have 
made him a major point in the debate 
and a “lightning rod for criticism.” A 
host of nameless adversaries are quoted 
by Murphy to say that Roger is “abso- 
lutely not a racist, absolutely not anti- 
foreigner, but he uses racism” and that 
he “comes across as part salesman, part 
preacher, with a normal cruising speed 
of overdrive.” An immigration lawyer 
and law school classmate of Conner’s 
“strongly disagrees with his views on 
immigration despite their friendship,” 
but she adds: “I think he really is com- 
mitted to the idea that unrestricted 
immigration or [the situation] as it is 
today is going to be the downfall of this 
country. That’s what makes him run, 
however wrong he may be.” The board 
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by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Roger Conner '69 
feels he has been able 
to reach his original goal 
of getting support from 
liberals and conservatives 


members of FAIR, according to Otis 
Graham, history professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, have their 
“fullest confidence” in Roger Conner 
and they find it “hard to imagine a bet- 
ter executive director.” 

Graham was one of three founders of 
FAIR. The others were John Tanton, a 
Michigan opthalmologist and a former 
president of Zero Population Growth, 
and Sydney Swensrud, a retired Gulf 
Oil Corp. chairman. They were joined 
by philanthropists Stewart Mott and 
Jay Harris and by William Paddock, 
former dean of the largest agricultural 
school in Central America. 

FAIR seeks tighter controls on legal 
immigration, the elimination of illegal 
immigration and a reduction in the 
present number of legal immigrants and 
refugees. It supports the Simpson-Maz- 
zoli immigration reform bill that has 
been passed by the Senate and 1s still 
pending in the House. Conner’s staff 
has grown to 16 and the organization is 
supported by direct mail solicitations 
that raised $1 million in 1983. 

In forums, media interviews, panels 
and debates Conner sticks to the themes 
that the U.S. has lost control of its 
borders and that immigrants, particu- 
larly illegal ones, take jobs, depress 
wages and eventually take advantage of 
the welfare system. “If the immigrants 
were competing for jobs with architects, 
lawyers and engineers, this problem 
would have been solved a long time 


ago,” he insists. He argues that if the 
only way to get Americans to do the 
“dirty work” that illegal imigrants are 
glad to perform is to raise the minimum 
wage it ought to be raised so that we can 
have a “more just society when people 
who have to get their hands dirty for a 
living have a standard of living that is 
closer to those who don’t.” 

Roger feels that FAIR’s “original 
goal of making this a legitimate topic 
has been achieved” and that the move- 
ment now has support from both liber- 
als and conservatives. Caryle Murphy 
says some experts in immigration, like 
Michael Teitelbaum, a program officer 
at the Sloan Foundation, agree and that 
“FAIR is proof that concerns about 
illegal immigration to the U.S. are not 
ideological and characterize people 
from the left to the right.” 


John Tanton was Conner’s link to 
FAIR. The two became acquainted in 
1973-78 when Roger was executive di- 
rector of the West Michigan Environ- 
mental Action Council (WMEAC). Dr. 
Tanton, who has offices in Petoskey, 
Mich., and Conner didn’t think that 
immigration seemed so far afield from 
the issues they were dealing with at 
WMEAC. 

“We need to havea stabilized popula- 
tion,” he told a reporter from the Grand 
Rapids Press in September 1978 when 
he announced his decision to move to 
Washington the January following. 
“We’ve made substantial changes in 
patterns of people’s lives through the 
Zero Population Growth movement, 
but in 1977, 40 percent of our popula- 
tion increase was a result of immigra- 
tion.” 

The Grand Rapids reporter, Mary 
Kramer, wrote that Roger was “ready to 
tackle a new giant after swinging the 
slingshot in David and Goliath envir- 
onmental battles” and she said the new 
Goliath would be none other than the 
Statue of Liberty, whose invitation to 
the world’s “tired and poor” he would 
be trying to revoke in order to create a 
stabilized U.S. population. She pointed 
out that one gauge of his effectiveness as 
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an environmental advocate in Michigan 
was the public reaction to his resigna- 
tion. 

John Boerema, Kent County Com- 
missioner, who had frequently criticized 
WMEAC’s attempts to block licensing 
of the Plainfield landfill, said he was 
sorry Conner was leaving. The maneuv- 
ers by the WMEAC had resulted in 
stronger safeguards at the site against 
water pollution than originally were 
proposed. “He’s a bright, aggressive and 
articulate attorney,” said Boerema. 
“When everybody thinks the same, no- 
body’s thinking. We need people like 
him.” 

Said State Sen. Joseph Mack: “Good 
riddance to bad rubbish. I think we’ve 
cleaned up the environment with his 
departure.” Mack chaired the Senate 
conservation committee and had stalled 
or killed proposed legislation backed by 
state environmental coalitions, accord- 
ing to the article in the Press. In 1975, 
however, a bill written by Conner him- 
self was adopted by the Senate over 
Mack’s objections. It undermined 
Mack’s attempts to exempt the Upper 
Peninsula mining industry from Michi- 
gan’s Environmental Protection Act. 

Conner’s salary at WMEAC was 
$16,000. When he left Michigan to take 
the $40,000 FAIR job, he turned downa 
chance to join a Grand Rapids law firm 
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at a considerably higher salary. He told 
the Washington Post that he “decided I 
better do this ‘cause’ thing first before I 
got the gold handcuffs of the legal world 
on. You'll discover there are very few 
people who can take them off.” 


“Going to Oberlin was absolutely cen- 
tral in broadening my experience,” says 
Roger Conner today. He was born in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and grew up in 
Dallas. His father managed a drive-in 
restaurant called “Hardy’s” in Mesquite 
and Roger came to Oberlin because it 
offered the best scholarship he could 
find. He was quite religious and his 
mother hoped he would be an evange- 
list. He never was in the Boy Scouts or 
any other organization that took him 
into the outdoors. He went camping for 
the first time after he had graduated 
from Oberlin. As for politics, he insists 
he didn’t know what a Republican ora 
Democrat was until his senior year in 
high school. He was, however, an inter- 
scholastic debater and was president of 
the W.W. Samuell High School debate 
club his senior year. He was vice presi- 
dent of the National Honor Society, 
president of the Thespian Troupe, had 
the lead in a musical, lead singing in 
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Sunday School and was the unofficial 
student director of the school’s concert 
choir. 

At Oberlin Roger’s senior roommate 
was Ben Shaine 69, now a wilderness 
philosopher in Glenn Allen, Alaska, 
who was a Grand Rapids resident and 
an avid conservationist. Ben inspired 
Roger to get involved in the environ- 
mental teach-in at the first Earth Day in 
1970. As a part of the teach-in steering 
committee activities, Conner, who was 
then a first-year law student at Michi- 
gan, went to Lansing to participate in 
legislative public hearings on the Mich- 
igan Environmental Protection Act. Af- 
ter “several dull speeches on both sides,” 
Conner delivered a speech written part- 
ly by his wife, Asta Banionis, that 
“whipped ’em up.” 

Dr. Joe Sax, U of M professor of 
environmental law and author of the 
Michigan EPA, was much impressed by 
Conner and suggested him to Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Milliken when he was looking 
for a college student to put on the air 
pollution board. Conner set up the 
Environmental Law Society and be- 
came Sax’s research assistant for two 
years. “It was my most valuable train- 
ing,” says Conner, “He is my intellectual 
parent.” 

In their spare time, Roger and Asta 
renovated a 15-room Victorian man- 
sion, built about 1882, while they were 
living in Grand Rapids. The house was 
subdivided into four apartments and 
had fallen into disrepair before Conner 
and Banionis and another couple 
bought it. They finished the kitchen and 
living room in four years and also res- 
tored the dining room. Three coats of 
paint were removed from the walls to 
reveal the original hand-carved wood- 
work. 

The two couples bought the house 
because they wanted to experience the 
factors involved in urban decay. Anoth- 
er attorney bought an out-of-condition 
house next door. Their efforts directly 
across the street from then-Mayor Ly- 
man S. Parks’s house was instrumental 
in transforming the mayor’s vocal op- 
position to an urban homesteading or- 
dinance into support. 


Discussing the Simpson- Mazzoli immigration reform bill 
(now passed by the Senate) on the MacNeil-Lehrer Report 
in April 1982. From right, Jim Lehrer, Conner, Sen. Alan 
Simpson and Arnoldo Torres, director of the League of 
United Latin American Citizens. Torres regards FAIR as 
“very dangerous” because it tends to “accentuate the para- 
noia we all have in ourselves against foreigners.” 
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Books 


E.B. White: A Biography by Scott Elledge 
35. Norton. $22.50. This is the first bio- 
graphy of writer E.B. White. It describes 
White’s childhood, his undergraduate career 
at Cornell, his New Yorker and Harper years 
and his life ona farm he bought years ago in 
Maine. It also discusses for the first time in 
any detail his relationship with Harold Ross, 
the founder of The New Yorker, with Katha- 
rine Angell White, the New Yorker editor to 
whom he was married for almost fifty years 
and with his friend, James Thurber. Letters, 
family photographs, illustrations and draft 
copies never before published are included. 

Elledge writes of White’s work on Char- 
lotte’s Web, Stuart Little, Elements of Style 
and his once-a-month column “One Man’s 
Meat,” essays later collected into a book. He 
describes his work at The New Yorker when 
he did rewrites and edited “newsbreaks,” 
which he continued to do until 1982. He 
wrote “Notes and Comments” and worked 
closely with James Thurber. 

Prof. Elledge received permission from 
the writer to have full access to the E.B. 
White papers in the Cornell library. He also 
let White read the manuscript. Editorial 
Suggestions were given, but he changed 
nothing about himself and requested dele- 
tions only when they might embarrass his 
friends. 

Of this work Alison Lurie said, “This is 
more than a good biography; it is an affec- 
tionate but unsentimental and searching 
study of a writer’s mind, his work, and his 
world.” New York Times book reviewer 
Russell Lynes said that Elledge is “fair 
respectful, thorough, entertaining, skillful 
and unpedantic. He has performed a splen- 
did exercise in scholarship and literary anal- 
ysis, and the result is fun.” 

Ruth Bauerle, an English teacher at Ohio 
Wesleyan, commented in a review of the 
book, that White is a very private person and 
“any biographer sensitive enough to do him 
justice would have to be too sensitive to want 
to violate that privacy. Within these limita- 
tions, Elledge has done a fine job of helping 
us see and understand ” E.B. White. 

Elledge is Goldwin Smith Professor of 
English at Cornell U. When he informed 
E.B. White of his wish to write a biography 
of him, White said, “As a man who has 
frittered away the best years of his life writ- 
ing about E.B. White, sometimes with affec- 
tion, sometimes with distaste, always with 
charity aforethought, I can sympathize with 
your project without envying your labors.” 
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Seasons of Fear by Philip McFarland ’51. 
Schocken. $15.95. In this book the author 
recreates the year 1741 when New York City 
was in the midst of a harsh winter and an 
outbreak of fires. Fearing that their black 
slaves will revolt and destroy the city, citi- 
zens begin repressing the movement of slaves 
and those commercing with them. These 
measures become increasingly severe, cul- 
minating in a hysterical “witch hunt” to 
roust out those whom they suspect insti- 
gated the revolt. Asa result there are twenty- 
two hangings and twelve burnings at the 
stake on charges of plotting to overthrow the 
government. 

The novel is pieced together from a young 
woman’s letters to a friend in England, an 
English visitor’s journal and the memoirs of 
their best friend, a tutor. Although they are 
fictional composites they are based on au- 
thentic journals and historical records of 
“The Negro Plot of 1741.” In the Jan. 23 
issue of The New Yorker a reviewer called 
McFarland’s achievement “cunning and bril- 
lant.” 

McFarland is author of A House Full of 
Womenand Sojourners. He teaches English 
at the Concord Academy in Massachusetts. 


Leverage U. Press of Virginia. $10.95 and 
Falling from Stardom Carnegie-Mellon U. 
Press by Jonathan Holden 63. The first 
work is a collection of poems in three parts. 
The opening section contains poems of 
memory, often within the context of family 
and remembered childhood and poses the 
threat of imminent loss. The remaining two 
sections propose ways of dealing with this 
loss. 

In his introduction to the collection, poet 
W.D. Snodgrass, who selected Holden’s 
manuscript from over five hundred entries, 
writes: “Holden offers us the ordinary, the 
commonplace, the redundant,’ but with the 
juice flipped on—brings us the jolt of the 
diurnal, switched on; the shock of the nor- 
mal plugged in. Most poets who try to cut us 
in to their own circuits blow the fuses; he 
connects things so rightly that we illuminate 
ourselves.” The collection was the winner of 
the Associated Writing Programs Award 
Series in Poetry (1982). 

The second book of poems is character- 
ized by its author as “a bittersweet critique of 
that spiritual and psychological slum which 
we think of as American malehood, by a 
persona who was once in complicity with it.” 
After criticizing “the secret company of 
men,” which the book’s persona character- 
izes as “organized self-pity,” the collection, 
in a sequence of love poems, proposes in its 
concluding title poem (where “Stardom” isa 
metaphor for narcissism) a love between 
men and women that is without “envy” and 
“beneath fame,” a life lived “filling/ one 
place at a time.” 

Holden is professor of English at Kansas 
State U. 


Religion in the Secular City: Toward a 
Postmodern Theology by Harvey Cox. Si- 
mon & Schuster. $16.95. When Prof. Cox 
wrote The Secular City almost two decades 
ago he saw an age of religious decline and 
widespread secularization and a greater reli- 
ance ona “liberal theology.” He never antic- 
ipated what has recently become an era of 
religious revival and the return of the sacral 
in this “postmodern” period, which led to 
the publication of his new book. 

He points out that today religious issues 
such as school prayer, abortion and school 
tax credits are in the forefront of political 
decision-making and that religious leaders 
are taking a stronger role in world politics. 

He also explains how liberal theology 
failed to give people the spiritual values that 
a modern technocracy cannot supply. In 
looking for a model for postmodern theol- 
ogy Cox finds elements in the “new waves of 
traditional religion” as embodied in Ameri- 
can fundamentalist religion and Latin Amer- 
ican liberation theology. Cox sees both of 
these “antimodern” religious movements as 
viable paradigms for this age, ones that can 
successfully combine faith and reason ina 
technological world. 

Ina review in The New York Times Book 
Review on March 4, John A. Coleman says 
that this book is “more rich in astute cultural 
analysis and more informed sociologically 
than Cox’s previous books. It deserves to be 
one of the religious best sellers of this 
decade.” 

Cox is Victor Thomas Professor of Divin- 
ity at Harvard U. Divinity School. He is the 
author of Revolution and Man’s Responsi- 
bility, Turning East: The Promise and Peril 
of the New Orientalism and The Feast of 
Fools. He spoke at Oberlin on March 15 as 
part of the Mead-Swing lecture series. His 
topic was “Liberation and Prophetic Theol- 
ogy: The Latin American Catholic Left.” 
His daughter, Sarah, is a freshman. 


The Legend of King Asoka: A Study and 
Translation of the A Sokavadana by John S. 
Strong 69. Princeton U. Press. $28.50. This 
is the first English translation of the Aso- 
kavadana text, the Sanskrit version of the 
legend of King ASoka, first written in the 
second century A.D. Asoka, Emperor of 
India during the third century B.C., has been 
studied in the West primarily from his edicts 
and rock inscriptions in many parts of the 
Indian subcontinent. He is noted as one of 
the most important rulers in the history of 
Buddhism. 

Strong contrasts the text with the Pali 
traditions about King ASoka and discusses 
Buddhist views on a variety of related sub- 
jects. An appendix provides summaries of 
other stories about ASoka. 

The author is professor of religion at 
Bates and coauthor with Frank Reynolds 
and John Holt, of Guide to Buddhist Reli- 
gion (G.K. Hall). 
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Access to Inner Worlds by Colin Wilson. 
Rider. £7.95. The fascination with man’s 
ability to consciously bring about altered 
states of consciousness led Colin Wilson to 
write this book about Brad Absetz’53. In the 
summer of 1981 Wilson attended a seminar 
at the Viittakivi center in Finland, where 
Brad has been teaching for almost 30 years. 
His initial impression of Brad was that he 
was at ease and at peace. Soonafter he discov- 
ered that that aura of relaxation and quiet 
confidence that Brad exuded came from his 
power to consciously reach areas of his inner 
self that most individuals will never tap dur- 
ing a lifetime. 

Through Brad’s poems “that wrote them- 
selves” and intricate color patterned draw- 
ings that Brad watched his hand create, Wil- 
son realized that he had direct access to 
another world—his inner self. 

The book details events leading up to 
Brad’s own self discovery. His first recog- 
nized encounter with his “other” self came 
when he was an Oberlin student. His most 
profound realization came years later when 
in the midst of personal distress he expe- 
rienced what he calls “movement impulses.” 
His physical self could move from some 
impetus other than through mind-directed 
levels of consciousness. 

Brad evolved even further into consciously 
choosing to experience the “movement-im- 
pulse level” which represents to him a more 
“wholly integrated level of response in which 
his mind is just a part, co-existing and col- 
laborating with many other levels of himself, 
of his person.” 

Wilson elaborates on inner world accessi- 
bility by discussing split-brain activity as 
uncovered by Nobel Prize winner Roger 
Sperry ’35, ’82h. It is on the right side of the 
brain where feelings, intuition, spacial per- 
ception and non-verbal communication ori- 
ginate. Wilson and others contend that when 
you can suspend the functioning of the rea- 
soning (left) side of the brain you have 
greater ability to reach hitherto unknown 
areas of the mind. 

He refers to Gurdjieff, who spoke of the 
wisdom of the body in “the moving centre” 
and to Jung’s astral realms reached with 
“active imagination.” He also discusses Jurij 
Moskvitin’s Essay on the Origin of Thought 
in which the author pointed out that man 
actually creates his own reality by projecting 
himself in it. There are numerous literary 
references to such authors as Proust, Hoff- 
mann and Machado, which further empha- 
size man’s innate ability to summon up 
higher perception levels and allow what Wil- 
son calls the “immense creative force of our 
neglected intuitive self to emerge.” 

Wilson envisions a new direction of evolu- 
tion opening up in front of us when man 
recognizes his other self and allows the two 
selves, inner and outer, to enter into active 
collaboration. 

He is the author of The Outsiders, Reli- 
gion and the Rebel and The Age of Defeat. 
He has written numerous works on archael- 
ogy, astronomy, cosmology, deviance, crime 
and the paranormal. 
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The Japanese Money Market by Robert F. 
Emery ’51. Lexington Books. $19. In this 
book Emery analyzes the strengths and 
weaknesses of Japan’s money market. In 
addition to the four domestic components of 
the market—bill discount, call money, gen- 
saki and NCD—he also discusses the Tokyo 
dollar call market, other potential compo- 
nents of the money market, official control, 
interest rate structure and trends and impor- 
tant market developments since 1945. It 
includes notes, figures, tables, an appendix, 
a bibliography and index. 

Emery is on the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Internal Labor Markets edited by Paul 
Osterman 68. MIT Press. $30. Contrary to 
the popular image of change and turnover, 
most Americans spend the majority of their 
working lives employed ina single firm. The 
essays in this book discuss the origins, 
importance, changing power and influence 
of internal labor markets. They also explore 
the more varied and dynamic employment 
practices that have evolved in large compan- 
ies in response to new government regula- 
tions, increased competition for managerial 
talent, the difficult economy of the 1970s 
and to the threat of unions. 

In addition to Osterman’s essays on “The 
Nature and Importance of Internal Labor 
Markets,” and “White-Collar Internal Labor 
Markets,” some of the other contributions 
are “Job Training, Employment Practices, 
and the Large Enterprise: The Case of 
Costly Transferable Skills,” by Paul Ryan 
and “The Search for a Societal Effect in the 
Production of Company Hierarchy: A Com- 
parison of France and Germany,” by Marc 
Maurice, Francois Sellier and Jean-Jacques 
Silvestre. Other writers include Sanford M. 
Jacoby, Bernard Elbaum, Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter, Thomas A. Kochan, Peter Cappelli 
and Peter Doeringer. 

Osterman is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Boston U., and author of Getting 
Started: The Youth Labor Market (MIT 
Press). 


Automation for Archivists and Records 
Managers: Planning and Implementation 
Strategies by Richard M. Kesner 73. Amer- 
ican Library Assn. Paper, $27.50. This book 
provides general recommendations and spe- 
cific methods to assist records managers and 
archivists in utilizing the new information 
technologies. It focuses on needs assess- 
ment, system analysis, planning strategies 
and implementation patterns. 

Kesner first directs the reader in automat- 
ing in the most feasible and cost-effective 
areas, such as office and bibliographic rou- 
tines then discusses more complex applica- 
tions, such as indexing and maintaining 
large data bases. There are references to par- 
ticular hardware and software applications. 

Kesner is manager of office systems and 
services for the F.W. Faxon Co. He is the 
compiler of two annotated bibliographies on 
automation, machine-readable records and 


archival administration and author of Micro- 
computer Applications in Libraries which 
will be reported on in the summer issue of 
the Alumni Magazine. 


A Manuscript of Cesar Franck’s Chorale IT 
in B Minor for organ by Emory Fanning ’57. 
Prof. Fanning has published a facsimile of 
the autograph manuscript which was origi- 
nally published by Durand in 1892 and 
remained part of the Franck family’s private 
collection until late in 1980 when it was 
shown publicly. 

The 11” x 14” (original size) facsimile 
includes annotations by Prof. Fanning, a 
wrapper with autograph titles, plus a reduced 
facsimile of Franck’s pencil copy of the last 
two pages. It is housed in a titled folder. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to Franck 
Facsimile, 46 W. High St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. Please enclose a check for $19 paya- 
ble to Franck Facsimile. 

Fanning is professor of music at Mid- 
dlebury College. 


The Prophets transcribed by Ruth Olmsted 
72. Crown Light Editions (437 E. Beverley 
St., Staunton, VA 24401). A performing edi- 
tion of a medieval music-drama this trans- 
cription was reworked from the manuscript 
of Fletcher Collins. Olmsted calligraphed 
the notes and text by hand and produced an 
English translation which is both accurate 
and singable. Other volumes in this series 
include The Visit to the Sepulchre, Daniel, 
The Three Daughters and The Three Clerks. 
Olmsted is an English teacher at the 
Emma Willard School in Troy, N.Y. 


The Passage Through Menopause: Women’s 
Lives in Transition by Joellen Hawkins 63 
and Brenda M. Millette. Reston. Paper, 
$8.95. This book is written for lay women 
from the perspective of two women in their 
perimenopausal years who work with women 
in their nursing practice. It addresses the 
myths about menopause and offers womena 
guide for making the most of their middle 
years. The book emphasizes that menopause 
is anormal developmental event, not a defi- 
ciency disease, and offers information about 
hormonal therapy, nutrition and exercise, 
contraception, selecting a health care pro- 
vider, coping with the developmental tasks 
of middle age and preventing or dealing with 
symptoms experienced. 

The anatomy and physiology of the years 
of the climacteric and menopause are ex- 
plained in the first two chapters. The final 
chapter addresses women’s roles in society. 
The book is illustrated with photographs, 
drawings and anatomical figures and in- 
cludes a list of film resources, self-help bibli- 
ography and a glossary. 

Joellen Beck Hawkins is a professor of 
nursing at Boston College and has had more 
than two dozen professional articles pub- 
lished and has written or collaborated ona 
dozen books. Millette is a faculty member in 
the nursing division at U. Mass., Amherst, 
and has published from her research on 
menopause. 
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By Betsy McGee Curtis ’39 
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DIRECTIONS 


In the blanks, write the words 
defined below. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding num- 
bered box inthe grid atthe left. As 
words take shape in the grid, ad- 
ditional letters may be transferred 
back to the blanks next to the 
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definitions. When you're finished, 
the grid will contain a statement 
relating to a written passage from 
a book. The initial letters of the 
answers to the definitions will 
identify the author and the source 
of the statement. 


solution on page 76 


Clues: Words: Clues: Words: 
A — King, notable Oberlin ee a ee te OQ Chauncy —___ , Am. lawyer ba ieee 7A eS ee 
president (2 wds.) Silas (Se 968 150i a1 G9 2Ol (55 5S 44a BOmai7.1 & politician (1834-1928) 217 909 GON 45ee 2 
oe Pets P Evening party ee eee 
165 216 105 190 71 116 174 148 38 
B_ Hostelry facing campus ee ee ee ee Q_ Where the books are eee 
wds.) S20 2ZOSte oslo lmecomen Ones Olle 45 4oiulaiG (3 wds.) 126, 215 197° ~5 113° 1725439567 968s 202 maer 
C_ TN, TX town, WY river bE aN ETS fa ent Morty Me A RR, a 
163 102 78 42 191 48 #84 #69 4135 82 149 144 36 101 110 219 19 
D_ Gr. Revival structure R Woman got by Arti 
i ny es cle 19 ee ee 
N.E. of campus (2 wds.) 223 141 30 124 169 54 134 187 158 213 2 (2 aaah cet 180 86 201 33 93 
E Combines with Element #8 S_ Pres. Finney's midd — 
See pe fe gay ee i ee a ee F lena a a 
OSG weed 4 me Oa ele DOmE OOOO : ‘Be 63 79 39 203 11 107 132 100 199 
F Costs beyond tuition (3 wds.) eee 2S ee ee ee T Actually profited en ee 
209 125 214 80 4 193 75 155 20 121 96 85 72 204 184 108 139 91 
G_ Tactful people (7) = U_ College or college hymn ne a Sn 
VEER 129 T4005 10413527) 73 200s 133 (2 L. wds.) 87 186 14 32 130 7 206 136 147 
H Seven-member chorus V_ Oberlin early noted for a a a ec 
179 103 1388 99 24 62 188 °210 66 146) :34 _ S514 ee One 
| The other Messenger in WwW . jeebees 


Through the Looking Glass 111 195 152 57 15 109 207 117 182 10 60 


J  Neuterest pronoun Xe Learn ingi =» © berlinymotto me ema pe 
222 170 (2 wds.) 198 65 115 156 168 22° 183 °85 
K Little shrimps (comp.) ees Y Corrupt ie Ee : 
41 95 194 211 112 142 25 37 166 205 218 131 8 
L Horse malady; lifts up Z Oberlin's WORD U ss 
185 151 53 77 28 164 (3 wds.) 221 3 92 128 175 192 21 118 194 16 
M_ Gets or keeps Clear of am 
169 6 176 59 127 220 123 181 50 140 81 74 9 
N Oberlin informant — : Rigs A Z' Assist, encourage 


Letters 


Proclamation needed 


| believe that our own huge amounts of 
armaments, pointed at Russia, are now as 
much of a threat to our own existence as to 
theirs and that it is time to think of a way out 
of wasting our precious resources and brains 
in this way. 

It will take more power to do this than 
that of all the peace organizations put to- 
gether. It will take the power of the U.S. 
presidency. 

I was pleased and surprised to see that 
Ex-president Fuller is using the example of 
abolishing slavery. It is also used in a book, 
Confronting War, by Ronald Glossop. | 
hope it means that ending war by proclama- 
tion is an idea whose time has come. 

For thousands of years, the institution of 
slavery was accepted by the world. Then 
public opinion changed and slavery was 
abolished worldwide. Now itis unthinkable. 
In this country, a presidential proclamation 
ended it. The war between brothers did not 
end just then nor did the economic and 
social adjustments that are still gradually 
being accomplished, but slavery as an insti- 
tution was over. 

It is time fora new presidential proclama- 
tion: to end all wars. 

A president who signs this proclamation 
would have to be a great charismatic leader, 
sensitive to the wishes of the people who 
want peace. This leader must also have the 
oratorical ability to convince the remaining 
hawks among us. There must be a willing- 
ness to try the power of friendliness and 
helpfulness on our neighbors in Cuba, Rus- 
sia and Nicaragua and there must be the 
courage to test the most powerful words ever 
spoken: “—love your enemies, do good to 
those who hate you,” 

The proclamation would state our deter- 
mination to outlaw war and our willingness 
to transfer our sovereign right to maintain 
military forces to an international police 
force. Efforts could then be made to secure 
its adoption by the other heads of state. The 
establishment of such an international po- 
lice force, a new international court and the 
international taxing authority for their 
maintenance would follow. 

| believe the American people will stand 
behind that proclamation and the leader 
who makes it. All glory to that leader. Who 
will it be? 

Betty Warner Stiles °41 
Glendale Springs, N.C. 


SPRING 1984 


What’s great about it? 


James Powell enthuses (THE EARTH’S AGE 
AND THE EVOLUTION-CREATIVITY CONTRO- 
VERSY, Autumn 1983) that “evolution is 
more than just a theory—it is a great the- 
ory.” His article does not really say what this 
great theory offers, so we search the fossil 
record of our memory to recall: struggle for 
existence, survival of the fittest, a genealogi- 
cal tree showing later, more complex forms 
arising from earlier, simpler forms. 

I fully accept evolution as a fact: one of the 
wonders of our world is that it has changed, 
is changing. But what does evolution theory 
offer? Survival of the survivors ina world of 
random eventsat the terrestrial, the molecu- 
lar and the subatomic levels. In the painful 
absence of the progenitor forms that were 
meant to have been its carrying trunk and 
branch structure, the genealogical tree ap- 
pears as a pathetic specimen, held up only by 
the trellis of our own materialistic bias. The 
physical record alone refuses to give the full 
picture. Ah, but we have time! The geologist 
gives us four billion years during which the 
assumed random processes are permitted to 
operate. But whether the expanse of time is 
four thousand or four billion years, no 
explanation is still no explanation. 

Certain physical processes are arbitrarily 
taken to be fixed and nor evolving. But sup- 
pose we view the earth as a living organism, 
one once more alive than it is today. Then we 
may begin to recognize the need to developa 
new power of seeing, to take a step beyond 
the world view of the one-eyed, color-blind 
onlooker. This need is real and is felt by ever 
growing numbers of people, including, | 
should imagine, many among the current 
creationists. 

It is far easier to throw brickbats at Bishop 
Ussher and the creationists than to meet this 
challenge. But this is the challenge facing 
science today: It can grow into a science of 
life and of spirit; or it can wither and die, 
clinging with academic smugness to the dead 
materialism that it has brought so far. Do we 
detect here the elemental odor of-—dust? 

Paul Hasse °65 
Copake, N.Y. 


Coached swimming, too 


Your report on the long and active life of 
Lou Keller’15 (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAM- 
ILY, Autumn 1983) left out one key detail in 
his contributions to Oberlin. After receiving 
the MA from Oberlin in 1930 he stayed on at 
the college and contributed significantly to 
the PE program. He coached Oberlin’s first 
intercollegiate swimming team when Crane 
Pool opened in 1932-33. 

We both swam on his teams for three 
years and we came to be very fond of him as 
a gentleman as well as a coach. Even when 
criticizing he was gentle and kind. He never 
blustered or blistered his men; he simply 
inspired them. That was why we loved him! 

Arthur S. Tucker "35, MD 
Francis C. Tucker 37, MD 
Freeport, Ill. 


Mischievous decision? 


| found the article on the Norris case (AMY 
GITTLER ‘72 ARGUES AND WINS A LANDMARK 
DECISION, Autumn 1983) quite fascinating, 
but troubling as well. I have the uneasy feel- 
ing that the Supreme Court, for entirely laud- 
able motives, has rendered a deeply mischie- 
vous decision. 

If it is accepted that unequal annuities for 
men and women of the same age constitute a 
form of sex discrimination, then it seems to 
me equally logical to argue that unequal 
annuities at age 60 and age 70 constitute a 
form of age discrimination. If we accept the 
validity of Justice O’Connor’s comments 
about characteristics that are “statistically 
identifiable with the group but empirically 
false in many individual cases,” what re- 
sponse can we give to the 60-year-old who 
wants an equally large annuity as someone a 
decade older, for the same price? In terms of 
the logic of the O’Connor position, there 
doesn’t seem to be a sensible response. 
Shouldn’t that cause us to question the 
O’Connor logic altogether? 

Furthermore, since insurance and annui- 
ties are just opposite sides of the same ana- 
lytical coin, the principle enunciated in the 
Norris case seems to be saying that men 
should not have to pay any more than 
women when they buy life insurance. In- 
deed, the Norris principle also seems to 
imply that smokers and non-smokers should 
pay the same premiums for their life insur- 
ance. 

Ralph W. Huenemann °61 
Delta, B.C. 


Amy Gittler responds: 

First, it is important to understand the basis 
for our lawsuit and the decision of the 
Supreme Court. The case was brought under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which prohibits discrimination in employ- 
ment on the basis of sex. The question posed 
to the court was one of statutory interpreta- 
tion. The court agreed with us that the law 
prohibits the kind of distinctions based upon 
group Statistics practiced by the employer in 
our case. 

In contrast, under the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967 there is an 
express provision that allows for “discrimi- 
natory” pension plans on the basis of age. 
Any legal action challenging a pension plan 
would, of course, have to be based upon a 
federal or state law. Because the federal law 
exempts pension plans, there is nothing ille- 
gal about an employer-sponsored plan that 
pays unequal annuities on the basis of age. 
(There is nothing inherently unfair since, 
unlike race or sex, all of us will have the 
opportunity to grow old.) 

Second, Mr. Huenemann suggests that 
the Norris principle would apply so that men 
should not have to pay more than women for 
life insurance. Again, it is important to 
emphasize the context in which the case was 
decided. Under Norris it would be unlawful 
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for an employer to provide life insurance 
and charge a male employee more than a 
female employee. However, outside of the 
employment context, although the rationale 
of Norris may be equally compelling, it is not 
legally mandated. There is legislation now 
pending in Congress that would prohibit 
discrimination on the basis of race, sex, 
color, national origin and religion in all 
forms of insurance, including life insurance. 
Such legislation is a necessary next step in 
establishing a more equal society. However, 
until the legislation is enacted, there is no 
law on the federal level that prohibits such 
discrimination. 

Finally, Mr. Huenemann suggests that 
under Norris smokers and non-smokers 
should pay the same premiums for their life 
insurance. Quite the contrary, the Norris 
decision implicitly recognized that health, 
medical background, smoking, drinking and 
many other factors other than sex are exact- 
ly the sort of factors that should be consi- 
dered in any employer-sponsored pension 
plan or other fringe benefits. The effect of 
Norris will be that factors such as smoking 
that directly relate to longevity will be taken 
into consideration while, happily, Norris 
finally ends the use of sex as a factor in 
employment fringe benefits. 


Hooray for Walsh! 


Jim Walsh’s article (POMPOUS PEDAGOGY 
PERILS PROGRESS, Winter 1984) reminded 
me why I went to Oberlin in the first place 
and it reassures my faith that future genera- 
tions of unique Oberlinians will follow. 

The balance of learning, labor—and en- 
jJoyment—was the first thing I learned at 
Oberlin, and I learned it from Walsh. 

I was a nervous freshman and it was my 
first college class ever. As I sat bright-eyed 
(as bright as eyes get at 8:45 a.m. ona Satur- 
day. N.B.: the second thing | learned at 
Oberlin was never schedule a class for Sat- 
urday morning again, even if it means chang- 
ing your major) in the front row of Soc. 101, 
an energetic fireplug bounded into the room 
... and first thing told a joke! 

“Hey,” I thought, “this guy’s not bad, 
though he needs some new material.” Walsh 
told an old standby about a certain ethnic 
group’s uses of kielbasy. I sat back, relaxed, 
took copious freshman-like notes and 
looked forward to the next session with 
Prof. Walsh who promised to tell us a joke at 


the beginning of each class. College was off 


to a promising start. 

Walsh was a good lecturer in addition to 
being a joke-teller. He was emphatic, dra- 
matic without being histrionic, and so good 
at the podium, in fact, that I was inspired to 
watch him perform in a community theater 
play early in that semester. Walsh, with his 
dark hair, friendly scowl, booming bark and 
sinister muttonchops (he grew them for the 
play) was the dastardly villain in a 19th cen- 
tury spoof of melodramas that I remember 
fondly still, ten years and hundreds of shows 
later. It was possible to be a serious student 
(or serious teacher) and still have fun. 
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And not only was Walsh an academic and 
actor, but an athlete too. He was the best 
squash player on campus and it was an 
honor to be beaten by him. 

I could go on with other Walsh stories, but 
this is not an obituary. It’s a student’s praise 
for his teacher who stays true to his word, 
practices what he preaches, provides a work- 
ing role-model of a well-rounded individual. 
That’s what I wanted to become and that’s 
why I wanted a liberal education, Oberlin- 
style. 

Maybe because Walsh isas short as I am, I 
don’t know, I admired his joi de vivre and 
was happy to labor and learn at a breakneck 
pace, constantly enjoying myself. 

Jeffrey Fuerst 78 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Woops 


The OAM’s description (BOOKS, Winter 
1984) of the Harvard Nuclear Study Group’s 
Living with Nuclear Weapons contained a 
misstatement of the authors’ position on the 
nuclear freeze. Our group neither collective- 
ly rejected a freeze on nuclear weapons 
development nor labeled the freeze ap- 
proach as “atomic escapism.” On the con- 
trary, our report stressed that, while a com- 
prehensive freeze might be difficult both to 
negotiate and to verify, a set of limited 
freezes should be examined in our arms con- 
trol talks with the Soviet Union. 
Scott Sagan ’77 
Cambridge, Mass. 


We should have emphasized that “freeze” in 
that context meant a “complete freeze.” Ed. 


Candle flame in the fog 


Even though I recognize very few names in 
the pages of the OAM, I still enjoy it. I was 
especially pleased to read the story of Caro- 
lyn Shaw’s Plowshares Pilgrimage (SUMMER 
OF HOPE, Winter 1984). This indicated to me 
that the spirit of liberalism is still alive 
among the Oberlin graduates, a candle flame 
in the fog of the reactionary trend that now 

engulfs the nation. 
Rev. Albert W. Buck ’32 AMt, ’33 BD 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


Friend indeed 


A footnote to the Bill Cosby spectacular of 
Feb. 29: 

I learned of a private kindness Mr. Cosby 
performed that night in Washington. My 
friend, a single parent, has a son David, 14, 
who is coping with leukemia. He is a great 
fan of Mr. Cosby’s and has memorized his 
records. With wheelchair and oxygen tanks, 
David made it to the Kennedy Center. Fol- 
lowing the performance, Bill Cosby gave 
David and his mother a generous, sparkling, 
treasured 15 minutes. 

Isn’t it terrific that such a person has 
chosen to be Oberlin’s friend? 

Caroline Morris Warren °46 
Silver Spring, Md. 


That’s all about Lucy? 


National Public Radio recently broadcast a 
story of a group in Boston that was holding a 
women’s history scavenger hunt. One of the 
questions was: “What was Lucy Stone fam- 
ous for?” 

The answer, given the next evening on A// 
Things Considered, was: “The only thing 
Lucy Stone was famous for was being the 
first woman known to have kept her maiden 
name after marriage.” I cringed. 

Another listener wrote in to protest and 
NPR amended the story to note Lucy 
Stone’s influence in persuading Susan B. 
Anthony to become active in the issue of 
women’s suffrage. 

Brett E. Schur ’81 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


Divinity student missing 


Weare the parents of Sara Hostetler’77 and 
our whole family is distressed by the disap- 
pearance of a family friend, Sam Todd, 24,a 
New York City resident in his last term at 
Yale Divinity School. 

He has been missing since he left a New 
Year’s Eve party at Houston and Mulberry 
Streets in New York around 2 a.m. Jan. | to 
get some fresh air. When he did not return 
friends began to search for him within 15 
minutes after his departure. Police were not- 
ified within hours. 

We will appreciate anything you can doto 
alert people in your Oberlin network, espe- 
cially those associated with Oriental studies 
and communities, to the search for Sam. He 
spent the first several years of his life in 
Taiwan and he has a continuing affinity for 
Chinese people, places and things. He would 
tend to eat at Chinese restaurants whenever 
he could. He had just been eating dinner 
with college friends, a mini-reunion, at a 
Chinese restaurant. 

It seems unlikely and police have unco- 
vered no evidence that Sam disappeared 
voluntarily. A real possibility is that he is 
suffering from some form of mental dis- 
orientation, perhaps amnesia. 

We would hope that any Oberlinians 
whose work brings them into contact with 
the homeless, hungry, transients, unem- 
ployed, etc., would have in mind this infor- 
mation about Sam Todd, as well as those in 
medical facilities whose assignments partic- 
ularly involve incoming patients. 

Sam is 5’11” and weighs 135 lbs., very thin 
and broad shouldered, light brown wavy 
hair near collar length, blue-grey eyes, wears 
dark framed glasses, has large-boned some- 
what hooked nose, wide mouth, fair skin, 
two small scars on cheek near left eye, 
soft-spoken. 

If anyone has information that might be 
helpful, please contact the New York City 
Missing Persons Bureau at (212) 374-6913. 

We have been friends of Sam’s parents 
since before we were married. We worked 
closely together with George and Kathleen 
Todd in the East Harlem Protestant Parish 

continued on page 67 
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The mission 
of the 
Negro woman 


eanna Osborne Hale, who received 
Le: AB from Oberlin College in 

1904, died March 23 in Los 
Angeles. Until her death she was the 
second oldest living Oberlinian. 

She was born in Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 30, 1880. The oldest Oberlinian is 
Vinnie Letts Turkington ’03, who was 
born July 16, 1880. The Rev. George D. 
McKinney Jr. 56 AMt, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church of God in Christ, San 
Diego, conducted Mrs. Hale’s funeral. 

Mrs. Hale attended the segregated 
Lincoln High School in Kansas City 
and studied for two years in the Oberlin 
Academy before enrolling in the Col- 
lege. She majored in English and Latin 
and was known by her peers to have a 
“photographic memory.” 

After graduation she made plans to 
teach Latin and continue studying in 
summer schools, but in 1905 her family 
moved to Los Angeles where she met 
and married (Aug. 22, 1906) J. Waldo 
Hale who attended the Eighth and 
Towne A.M.E. Church. In 1912 she and 
Waldo moved to Watts, Calif., built 
their own home and raised a garden and 
small livestock. John worked with the 
Pacific Electric Railway Co. and he and 
Leanna reared six children. 

Leanna continued her education by 
pursuing her favorite pastime, reading. 
She also devoted serious attention to 
her spiritual development by attending 
church and studying the Bible. She 
memorized many passages and has al- 
ways been remembered by the verses she 
often quoted, such as Proverbs 23:23, 
“Buy truth, and do not sell it; buy wis- 
dom, instruction and understanding.” 

Her faith and tranquil wisdom were 
an inspiration to her family and admir- 
ers and she always lived according to 
her own principles. She was also very 


This essay was part of “A History of 
Black Women at Oberlin College,” 
which was supported by a 1983 Youth- 
grant, National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Michon Boston was pro- 
ject director. 


SPRING 1944 


by Michon Boston 84 


Ladies Literary Society 
essay by Leanna Osborne 
Hale '04, now deceased, 
shows an awareness that 
predated the '60s and "70s 


active in the Mission Churches of God 
and Christ active in the Los Angeles 
area. 

In 1935 Mrs. Hale was appointed 
State Mother of the Church of God in 
Christ, Southern California. Since then 
she had been known to many as “Moth- 
er Hale” and had been a spiritual leader 
to her congregation and was regarded 
highly as a woman of “courage, faith, 
wisdom and love.” 

In March 1983 I received a letter from 
Leanna Hale’s daughter, Mary Smith, 
informing me that her mother suffered a 
stroke in May 1980 and has grown 
weaker since. Mrs. Smith and her 
daughter, Charlotte Beaman (who vis- 
ited me in Washington, D.C., last sum- 
mer), have provided a copy of an essay 
that Mrs. Hale wrote asa member of the 
Ladies Literary Society at Oberlin on 
April 25, 1904. 

It is an excellent addition to “A His- 
tory of Black Women at Oberlin Col- 
lege” as well as the study of black Amer- 
ican women of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. The essay is an example 
of the presence of a black women’s con- 
sciousness and awareness in the U.S. 
long before the civil rights movements 
of the 60s and ’70s. These ideas were 
particularly active among black college 
women who were in preparation to be 
the teachers of black youth in urban and 
rural settings. 

The essay is entitled “The Mission of 
the Negro Woman” and it was neatly 


handwritten. The “mission” that Mrs. 
Hale was talking about was to the 
“race” and she clearly pointed it out. 
Hers is only one perspective of the “mis- 
sion,” a tradition held by many of Ober- 
lin’s black women students like Mary 
Church Terrell (1884), Frances Jackson 
Coppin (1865), Mary Jane Patterson 
(1862) and Anna Julia Cooper (1884), 
to name a few. The source of the essay’s 
statistics, however, is unknown. 

Here is how Leanna Hale saw the 
“mission” exactly 80 years ago: “Today 
when all the intellectual lights of both 
the Negro and the White race are writ- 
ing article after article trying to devise 
some means for solving the Negro prob- 
lem, is it not of prime importance to the 
Negro woman to ask herself: What is 
the mission of the Negro woman in solv- 
ing this great question? Her first duty is 
not that of an authoress or a reformer 
but that of a practical doer. This duty 
will not call her into the comfortable 
homes of the educated and refined but 
among the masses, those who are meag- 
erly educated or who have no education 
at all. 

“The magazine articles that are now 
flooding the country reach but a com- 
paratively small number of the 4,500,- 
000 women whoare nowin this country. 
Nearly three-fourths of this number are 
in the South—thousands in communi- 
ties where there are no educational facil- 
ities. What of the moral and intellectual 
advancement of these isolated groups? 
But, we are told, it is on the plantations, 
in the cabins, that morality is highest. 
Then turn to the cities and communities 
where there are no restraints and see the 
advancement intellectually and moral- 
ly. 
“If it is true that a race can only 
advance through its womanhood, the 
Negro woman has a sacred duty en- 
trusted to her. If we wish the moral 
standard of the race to be raised, we 
must be virtuous, clean of mind and 
body, filled with high ideals and noble 
aspirations; then all things will be pos- 
sible to our sons. It is true that she is but 
38 years removed from slavery; but this 
furnishes a poor excuse for her failure to 
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Leanna Osborne in 1904 


advance, in consideration of the mil- 
lions of dollars that have been set aside 
for her education. 

“In the South where we would natu- 
rally suppose that the racial feeling 
would be most bitter, $100,000,000 has 
been expended on the Negro’s educa- 
tion. Are we excepting the few who in 
intelligence, nobility of character and 
refinement would challenge compari- 
son with any women in the world, tak- 
ing advantage of this great opportunity? 
Statistics prove that we are not. Of the 
586,767 Negro females in school 7,383 
are in the high schools, 740 in the col- 
leges and 11,000 in industrial schools. 

“The first great improvement must be 
made in school attendance. This im- 
provement must begin in the home. 
Many of our mothers are wholly ignor- 
ant of the value of an education, and 
consequently they allow their boys and 
girls to stop their education while they 
are still in the grades. How quickly this 
evil could be rectified by a little enlight- 
enment from those who do realize its 
importance! 

“Here lies our first mission. We can- 
not accomplish it by writing but must go 
among these people and show them its 
importance by practical examples. We 
must also remember that these 100 mil- 
lion dollars have not been equally pro- 
portioned. There are many districts 
throughout the South in which there are 
no schools and not thrift enough among 
the Negroes to build one. Mothers seem 
to have a false idea of freedom and in 
many cases have released their children 
from bondage but not themselves. They 
must be taught to realize that work is 
honorable and that compelling their 
daughters to work is only raising the 


standard of the race. It is true that there 
are teachers among them but are they 
fitted to teach? 

“The great cry now is for teachers— 
women who not only are intellectually 
capable of doing the work but who also 
are morally prepared and who have a 
clear insight into the needs of the Negro 
race. As Booker Washington says, “The 
race cannot hope to come into its own 
until the young colored men and women 
make up their minds to assist in the 
general development along all lines. 
Mental development alone will not give 
us what we want but mental develop- 
ment tied to hand and heart training will 
be the salvation of the Negro. Each year 
hundreds of young women from the 
Negro colleges and industrial schools in 
the South are going forth into the dark 
and secluded corners, into lonely log 
schoolhouses amidst poverty and ig- 
norance. If they are supported properly 
and encouraged in their work of educat- 
ing the masses in the industries, in econ- 
omy and in morals, as well as mentally, 
they will before many years get the race 
upon such an intellectual, industrial and 
financial footing that it will be able to 
enjoy without much trouble all the 
rights inherent in American citizenship.’ 

“The Negro has a highly religious 
temperament; but what he needs more 
and more is to be convinced of the 
importance of weaving his religion and 
morality into the practical affairs of 
daily life; he must be taught that more of 
the religion that manifests itself in his 
happiness in the prayer meetings should 
be made practical in the performance of 
his daily tasks. He must be taught that 
Christianity is not an article to be put on 
every Sunday and carefully folded and 
put away for the rest of the week. The 
Negro girl who is educated ina northern 
college has many more advantages than 
the girl who is educated in a southern 
college and the burden rests all the heav- 
ier upon her shoulders. We should feel 
that we are compelled to help blot out 
some of the stigmas that are now being 
put upon our race. If it is true, as one 
authoress says, that morality, of the 
women especially, is now lower than it 
has ever been since the first slaves were 
brought to this country, it is our duty to 
exert all our energies toward wiping out 
this evil. To do this we must love our 
race, we must be ready and willing to 
make sacrifices, to go and live among 
those who need us most. Every year 
there are hundreds of northern whites 
who make this sacrifice in spite of the 
fact that in many communities the 
southern whites will not associate with 


Leanna Osborne Hale at 95 


them. Our leading southern institutions 
are filled with white teachers. And yet 
many of our race are continually howl- 
ing about the terrible oppression of the 
Negro in the South and the bitter hatred 
and prejudice that exists between the 
two races. This feeling must be crushed 
by the masses. Their eyes must be 
opened to the falsity of it. 

“To be sure, shiftlessness and crime 
are frowned upon no matter what race 
they exist in and it is the duty of the 
Negro mother to bend all her energies 
toward discouraging this in every form. 
The seeds of thriftiness must be sown 
while the child is yet at her knees. While 
he is being taught that he is the equal of 
the white, he must be taught that there is 
only one way to assert it and prove it 
and that is by the equality of his work. It 
is failure to learn this that has caused his 
retrogression as a workman until he has 
lost the field in which he once had no 
rival. He must be taught to be broad- 
minded, to see something to love and 
admire in all races and take advantage 
of the great opportunities that are of- 
fered him. Club life among the Negro 
women has been most conducive to- 
wards bettering communities socially. 
They do not devote much time to the 
literary side of the work but to the great 
need of giving children proper home 
training and advancing the idea of the 
necessity of social culture in the home. 

“If ever there was a God-given and 
appointed task set to the womanhood of 
any people, it is to the educated Negro 
women of America to take their lowly 
sisters by the hand and lift them out of 
the pit. Humanity pleads for it, Chris- 
tianity prays for it, the very salvation of 
the country demands it.” 
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in the early 1950s. Later our children and 
theirs attended the same elementary school 
and Sam was frequently in our home, play- 
ing with our younger son, John, from the 
first through the fourth grades, until we 
moved out of New York City. 
Hugh and Harriet Hostetler 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Disturbing adventurism 


I read with some distress Todd Newmark’s 
(LETTERS, Winter 1984) claim to uniqueness 
(“In fact, I’m the only one of all the Oberlin 
students of my original class [70] who went 
to Nam”). The 301 days that I spent in the 
Republic of Vietnam in 1972 were not, Iam 
certain, a dream; neither were they ulti- 
mately a nightmare. 

I survived—a few have said rather nicely. 
That’s not meant to be self-congratulatory 
either, Todd. 

I learned some things: the Vietnamese are 
a resourceful and strong-willed people who 
live in a beautiful land. In the face of every- 
thing, many of them also survived. I also 
learned that America has a true warrior 
class, several members of which I came to 
know and like. The existence of the warrior 
class would not, I hope, bea revelation to me 
now, but to a 22-year-old former sociology 
major who found himself in jungle boots and 
fatigues a long way from home, it was an 
eye-opener. 

But mostly I learned firsthand the enor- 
mity of war. I learned that war takes not just 
the lives of both combatants and innocents 
(as if it weren’t horror enough) but also that 
it destroys the existing social fabric, which 
would otherwise sustain the survivors. What 
replaces that fabric is inevitably, it seems, of 
a poorer quality. And that, dear friends, is 
why our present, ill-conceived military ad- 
venturism in Central America is so disturb- 
ing. Make no mistake either, it is our policy 
of our government articulated by our presi- 
dent, regardless of whether you or I like it or 
“support it” or voted for Ronald Reagan. 

One last note about the Class of 1970: The 
day I returned from Vietnam, I was standing 
in a line at the infamous Oakland Army 
Terminal. In the corner of my eye, I thought 
I saw a familiar slouch clothed in a familiar 
blue-green, crewneck sweater. Sure enough, 
it was Mike Daly, ex-Burton Hall section- 
mate and ex-Review editor. He had just 
returned from two years at the Korean 
DMZ, translating intercepted communica- 
tions. Small world and all of that. Seeing 
him, even though by chance, gave me a kind 
of road sign. I knew I’d started the journey 
home. 

Mark R. Christensen °70 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Mary M. Dolliver 
(1899-1984) 


ary Margaret Dolliver, emerita 
Mi dean of women, died Feb. 17 at 

the Elyria Methodist Home. She 
was born Feb. 28, 1899, in Paw Paw, 
Ill., and her character was forged in the 
rugged surroundings of the Black Hills. 
She was the daughter of a Methodist 
minister and a Quaker mother who 
strictly supervised Mary’s early life and 
prohibited dancing, card playing and 
popular music. 

She was educated in the public 
schools of Hot Springs, S. D., and in 
1921 was graduated from Morningside 
College in Sioux City, lowa. At her 30th 
reunion her alma mater awarded her the 
honorary DHL. 

Mary’s work experiences during and 
after college were rich and varied. She 
paid part of her college expenses with 
money earned singing in a church choir. 
So talented was she as a musician, she 
was offered a fellowship to study music 
in Paris. Illness, however, prevented her 
from pursuing her musical ambitiors 
and, instead, Mary worked as a teacher 


in a Michigan lumber camp; as a recre- 
ation director in Yellowstone Park, and 
taught speech at the Stoudt Institute. In 
1927 she completed the M.A. in English 
at Boston University. 

Then, in 1928, she met a representa- 
tive of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co. of Birmingham, Ala., a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Co. 
She so impressed the TCI representative 
that, despite the absence of a degree in 
social work, she was asked to join a 
group of industrial social workers in the 
coal mining town of Docena, Ala. 

Mary labored in that community until 
1941 amidst the turmoil of the depres- 
sion and the advent of World War II. 
Her work in Docena was chronicled in 
The Journal of The Birmingham Histor- 
ical Society, 7 (1981), 24-41, in an article 
describing the work of three of the coun- 
try’s pioneers in industrial social work. 

Working with the miners’ families in 
Docena, Mary’s first love, music, and 
her strength of character helped her 
Overcome reisistance from teenage 
gangs and stubborn citizens. She orga- 
nized young people’s clubs, bands and 
choirs. Obviously believing that her 
mother’s prohibitions against dancing 
and card playing were meant only for 
her, Mary initiated such activities in her 
young people’s clubs. 

At first, she met hostility. A group of 
teenaged hooligans attended a club 
function and threw all of the cups and 
saucers out of the windows of the club. 
Mary swore out warrants against the 
boys and threatened police action. Cha- 
grined and perhaps surprised to encoun- 
ter such resolve in the person of Mary 
Dollivar, a delegation of the youngsters 
met with her and promised never to 
cause trouble again. Mary looked them 
in the eye and them quietly tore up the 
warrants. 

From that day on, Mary was a success 
in her role as counselor, visitor, adviser 
and friend to the families in Docena. 
She formed study clubs for the women 
in the community and one such club was 
later named in her honor. She estab- 
lished story hours for children whose 
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lives had been devoid of the magic of 
fairy tales and legends. She came to be a 
figure in Docena much like she came to 
be in Oberlin. A superintendent of the 
Docena mine, for example, has been 
quoted as saying, “I wonder if you real- 
ize what she (Mary Dolliver) means to 
these people. It must be wonderful to be 
so loved.” 

In 1971 Mary made an unannounced 
visit to Docena and 150 people gathered 
on the front lawn of her former cottage 
to greet her. “If we could have gotten the 
word out,” said one resident, “there 
would have been 500.” (Birmingham 
(Ala.) News, March 5, 1984). 

The next chapter in her life was per- 
haps the most trying: Mary Dolliver 
went to war. Three days after Pearl Har- 
bor, Mary was packed and on her way 
to begin what would be a six-year stint 
entertaining, assisting and sharing the 
lives of American servicemen abroad. 
Armed only with her musical abilities, 
her charm and her energy, Mary Dol- 
liver served in Iceland, North Africa, It- 
aly, Germany and other theaters with 
the American Red Cross. She played the 
piano, she sang, she talked and she nur- 
tured. To the final weeks of her life, 
Mary could play not only any song com- 
posed prior to and during World War II, 
but also the flip side songs of the records 
on which they were printed. 

While serving with the Red Cross, 
Mary’s Oberlin connections began. She 
met the then future president, William 
E. Stevenson and his wife, Bumpy. She 
so impressed them with her energy, 
warmth and ability that Stevenson later 
asked her to join his administration at 
Oberlin as dean of women in 1948. 

The Stevensons have entertained 
countless gatherings with Mary Dolliver 
stories. One of Bill’s favorites was set in 
Italy. Mary, concerned that her soldiers 
in Italy would spend a grim Christmas, 
had contacted a women’s club in Iowa, 
the Busy Bee Birthday Club. Many of 
the women in that group were friends of 
Mary’s from her Morningside College 
days and others were people she had met 
through her uncle, a former senator 
from Iowa. That group, at her urging, 
sent letters, cards, presents, and decora- 
tions to the G.I.’s in such quantity that 
the commanding general of the Italian 
theater called Bill Stevenson and asked, 
“Stevenson, do you have a woman 
named Dolliver in your unit?” 

Bill replied that indeed he did only 
to hear the general growl that he was 
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“. . to tell her to stop bringing all 
those bags of mail over from the 
states—we have a war to run here.” 
(Quoted by permission from Willima E. 
Stevenson as interviewed by Geoffrey 
Blodgett, Oberlin College Oral History 
Project, Oberlin Archives, and from 
telephone interview with Mr. Steven- 
son). 

Mary was dean of women at Oberlin 
until her retirement in 1965. She distin- 
guished herself as dean of women with- 
out compromising her principles or her 
beliefs. As she had in the mining town in 
Alabama, Mary confronted controversy 
at Oberlin. 

Some of that controversy was pro- 
phetic. Mary was one of the early spokes- 
women to address the issues that would 
frame the women’s liberation move- 
ment. She was a tireless representative 
of Oberlin and her speaking involve- 
ments took her throughout Ohio. Fre- 
quently her speech was entitled, “The 
College Woman in a Transformed 
World” or “In Defense of the Modern 
Girl.” In those speeches she addressed 
the right of women to embrace career 
and family in decidely modern ways. 
She decried the inequalities in pay for 
women performing the same duties as 
men and she rallied against the artificial 
barriers placed in the paths of women 
seeking entry into traditionally male- 
dominated careers. 

It was, however, always difficult to 
place a label on Mary Dolliver’s social 
philosophy. Adamant though she may 
have been on the issue of the rights 
of women, Mary described herself as 
“", . amost ardent supporter of the ‘go 
slow’ approach to the relaxation of so- 
cial rules on the Oberlin campus.” (Lo- 
rain Journal, June 4, 1969). She resisted 
the changes in life styles, living arrange- 
ments and social rules proposed in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. 

She was, for example, opposed to the 
introduction of 3.2 beer in the Student 
Union. She said, “This was a terrible 
mistake and I| shudder to think of what 
this might lead to.” And, describing her- 
self in her typically good natured way, 
Mary once said, “They call me a fuddy- 
duddy because I believe in the moral val- 
ues of my generation.” 

Believe in them she did! Later in her 
life, Mary would frequently chuckle as 
she recalled her embroilments in dis- 
putes over social rule changes at Ober- 
lin. Frequently she observed that she 


had since changed her mind. But, 
equally frequently, she stood firm on 
those issues in which she continued to 
believe. 

What made her unique, however, was 
the perspective and the warmth that 
characterized her life. Mary was firm 
but not unbending. She battled ideas she 
opposed, not the character of the per- 
sons proposing those ideas. And, most 
importantly, Mary spent a good deal of 
time laughing at herself and with the 
people surrounding her. 

Returning from Europe in Mid-War, 
Mary was forced to travel in the same 
clothing for 15 days in fear of a U-Boat 
attack. Landing in New York, she went 
immediately to the fanciest beauty shop 
she could find and, in her words, spent a 
forutne of $60 on the “full treatment.” It 
took all day and when she looked at her- 
self in the mirror she observed that she 
look the same—a little cleaner and pos- 
sessing curly hair—but just the same. 

When Mary retired in 1965 she em- 
barked on a series of travels of genuine 
Dolliver proportions. No airplanes and 
plastic chairs for her: Mary Dolliver in- 
sisted upon travel across Europe into 
Asia in a bus, camping out in the wilder- 
ness. 

In 1975, as she was embarking on still 
another world circling jaunt, Mary was 
stricken with cancer and underwent 
painful surgery in a California hospital. 
Always mobile, vibrant and active, 
Mary found herself unable to walk and 
sickened by the chemo-therapy she 
underwent. For a short time, she with- 
drew and even refused to accept calls 
from her friends, including those in 
Oberlin. It was then that the question 
posed by the mine supervisor in Ala- 
bama—“I wonder if you realize what 
she means to people. It must be wonder- 
ful to be so loved,” was answered. 

Oberlin’s Dr. Jim Stevens and Emeri- 
tus Business Manager Bill Tower would 
have none of Mary’s shenanigans. They 
chartered a plane to fly to California for 
Mary and to return her to Oberlin. Back 
among her friends, Mary responded to 
treatment, resumed her music, and be- 
gan walking again. She continued to 
thrive until her final months when ill- 
ness once again confined her to her bed 
at the Elyria Methodist Home. 

Mary Dolliver became an Oberlin in- 
stitution. She left her mark on the 
college and the community. Born a 
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Methodist, she remained staunch in her 
faith but she cheerfully argued theology 
with Irish Catholics, agnostics and all 
others willing to sit with her and discuss 
theological issues. 

Taught to shun frivolous social activ- 
ities and demon rum, Mary was a gen- 
erous and thoughtful hostess to those 
whose social behavior differed from her 
own. In fact, it is rumored that she or- 
dered a Harvey Wallbanger once while 
out for an evening and dinner. 

Though she never married, Mary fol- 
lowed the development of the children 
of her friends with interest, joy and 
warmth. She joked that she was engaged 
to the unknown solider, that Oberlin 
was her only love, or that she was per- 
manently dissuaded from the idea of 
marriage when an early date in South 
Dakota transported her eight miles in a 
horse and buggy on a cold autumn eve- 
ning. Arriving at the dance, her escort 
promptly covered the horse with the 
blanket she had enjoyed on the way to 
the dance but would later find less than 
pleasant on the trip home. That, she 
said, taught her something about men. 

At her memorial service, a nephew 
observed that everyone has a favorite 
aunt but that the Dollivers would argue 
that their Aunt Mary could stand up to 
any of them. He was probably correct. 
Mary brought a refreshing perspective 
to her life and to those of her friends. 
She once observed that her main hobby 
was people. “I just enjoy people. I have 
had a front row center box seat for the 
greatest show, life, without paying a 
penny.” 

Mary leaves three nephews, two 
nieces and legions of friends. She leaves 
the legacy of life of commitment, music 
and good humor. She did enjoy life and 
she certainly paid more than a penny. 
She enriched the life of this college, this 
community and those of her family and 
friends. She will be remembered as she 
would want to be because her life sym- 
bolized a genuine celebration shared 
with those who mattered most to her. 


Memorial minute by James Leo Walsh, 
professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy and department chairman, adopted 
by the General Faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege March 20, 1984. 
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Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
family 


Former staff 


Harold Olsen, Jan. 16 in San Jose, Calif., after a 
heart attack. He was a former associate librarian 
1972-77 and acting librarian of the college and 
public libraries in 1975. He left Oberlin to become 
director of the library at San Jose State U. In 
recent years he taught in the library school there. 

Mr. Olsen was born April 30, 1934, in St. 
Cloud, Minn. He received the BA in 1957 and the 
MA in 1963 from U. Minn., then did further grad- 
uate work at Princeton and U. Maryland. He was 
a captain in the USAF from 1958 to 1962 and 
before joining the staff at Oberlin he worked for 
six years at the National Science Foundation. 

He was a member of the American Economic 
Assn., the American Library Assn., the American 
Society for Information Science and was editor of 
many professional library articles. 

He leaves his wife, Connie, whom he married in 
1960, and two daughters. 


Academy 


Julia Hardy Hoag, Jan. 20 in Canterbury Nursing 
Home in Milan, Ohio, her residence for the past 
eight years. She was born Dec. 7, 1883, in Stanton, 
Ill., and moved to Milan at the age of ten. She 
attended the Academy 1901-2, 1903-04. She was a 
member of the Milan Presbyterian Church, the 
Missionary Society, the Women’s Assn. of the 
church and a Sunday school teacher. 

She operated the former Winslow Coal Busi- 
ness which was located in the basin of the former 
Milan Canal. 

She leaves a stepdaughter, six grandchildren, 
six great-grandchildren and three great-great- 
grandchildren. She is preceded in death by her 
husband, Charles W., a son, a sister and two 
brothers. 


Ernest R. McKinney, Jan. 30 in New York City. 
He attended the Academy 1910-13 and was well- 
knownasa lifelong advocate of worker and black 
rights. On his 90th birthday in December 1976 he 
was honored by trade union and civil rights lead- 
ers for his work as a labor organizer. In later years 
he taught at the Labor Education Center at 
Rutgers and worked for Bayard Rustin at the A. 
Philip Randolph Institute. Mr. McKinney had 
previously worked as a contributing editor to 
Messenger, a Harlem magazine founded in 1917 
by A. Philip Randolph. a 

Mr. McKinney is preceded in death by his sis- 
ters, Louise °23, Fannie ’22 and Sophia 12. He 
leaves a daughter and a granddaughter. 


Ernest E. Nelson, Oct. 21, 1983. He lived in a 
nursing home in Ashburnham, Mass. Born Feb. 9, 
1897, he attended the Academy 1913-15, then 
went on to study economics at Brown, where he 
received the PhB in 1919. From 1919 to 1923 he 


was a banking trainee at the Merchants National 
Bank then went on to eventually become a senior 
loan officer at Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., also 
in Boston. He retired in 1962 after almost 40 years 
with the company. 

Mr. Nelson was a former president of the Bos- 
ton chapter and national president (1946-47) of 
the Robert Morris Associates banking group. He 
was also a member of the Congregational church. 

He was married to the former Florence Sweet in 
1920. They had three children and nine grand- 
children. 


Ruth Shelton Ross, Jan. 19 at her home in Ober- 
lin. She attended the Academy 1909-10 and stu- 
died English literature at the Michigan State 
Normal School. She was born in 1892 in Town- 
send Township, the daughter of Charles H. 
(Academy 1880-83) and Luella Burr (Academy 
1881-83) Shelton. 

She was a member of the Wakeman Congrega- 
tional Church, the First Church in Oberlin and 
was former president of the Literary and Social 
Club of Oberlin. 

She leaves her husband of 69 years, Lee, who 
operated L.A. Ross Lumber Co., in Oberlin, for 
20 years. She also leaves two children, two grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 


1910 


Rosella Cole Gow, Nov. 13 in San Diego, Calif., 
her residence for almost 20 years. She was born 
Oct. 2, 1887, in Norfolk, Neb. Prior to her mar- 
riage to Harold S., in 1911, she taught English ata 
high school in Nebraska. She leaves two children, 
three grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. 
Her husband died in 1959. 


1913 


Fred R. Powers, Dec. 16 at Lorain Community 
Hospital, following a brief illness. He had been 
school superintendent of the Amherst schools 
1918-56 and then served as principal of the Powers 
Elementary School from 1956 until his retirement 
in 1962. At age 74 he obtained a realtor’s license 
and worked with Ray Haff Realty in Amherst 
until the time of his death. 

Mr. Powers was born Sept. 25, 1888, in Deer- 
field, Ohio. He graduated from Amherst High 
School in 1906 and with the exception of four 
years as superintendent of schools in Madison, 
Ohio, his entire career was devoted to the Amherst 
school system. “Amherst’s most respected citizen” 
was honored on “Fred Powers Day” when he 
celebrated his 90th birthday. He was also named 
“Man of the Year” in 1953 by the Chamber of 
Commerce and received a gold basketball in 1956 
for his leadership of Amherst athletics. Powers 
Elementary School was named after him in 1953. 

He was a member of the Ohio Assn, Exempted 
Village Superintendents, Rotary and the Amherst 
Congregational Church and was an emeritus 
member of the Ohio Assn. of School Administra- 
tors. For many years he worked with the hearing 
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impaired and was well-known for his experimen- 
tal gardens. He was also the author of many arti- 
cles in professional education journals and served 
as Oberlin’s class president and class agent at the 
time of his death. He attended his 70th reunion. 

He received the MA in education from Colum- 
bia in 1920 and did post-graduate work at the 
College of Wooster and USC. 

He leaves his wife of 60 years, Beral Kuss, a son, 
Harry °41, daughter Mary Miller, four grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren. He was 
preceded in death by his first wife, Ina Merritt, 
who died in 1921, a sister, Alice *10, and two 
brothers. 


1914 


Mabel Treat Melvin, Nov. 2, 1983, in Bishop, 
Calif., her residence for the past six years. She 
previously lived in Bradford, Pa., for 55 years. She 
was born Aug. 31, 1891, in Spiritwood, N.D. 
Prior to her marriage to Thomas J. Melvin, in 
1922, she studied physical education at Harvard, 
taught phys ed at the YWCA in Decatur, IIl., 
taught for two years ina Minneapolis high school, 
was recreation director for the War Camp Com- 
munity Service and director of the National 
Community Service. 

She was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, the Literary Club, AAUW, Girl Scouts, 
the Red Cross and the Hospital Auxiliary. 

She leaves a daughter, two grandchildren, a 
great-granddaughter and sisters Rose Ash ’11, 
Marian Treat ’20 and Stella Saddoris ’23. Sisters 
Edna ’10, Edith ’12 and Gladys ’14, are deceased. 
Their father was Arthur C. Treat °74. 


1916 


Methilda Nichols, July 20 in Bellevue, Ohio, 
where she organized the Bellevue Boys Band in 
1916 and became the first woman band director in 
the state. School administrators agreed to sponsor 
the band but would not support it and prohibited 
the band from practicing in the school because it 
would be too noisy. 

In need of a practice room, Miss Nichols then 
went to work fixing up a barn on her father’s 
property. She went to Cleveland, bought $2,000 
worth of band instruments, learned to play nearly 
all of them, then sold them to her band members. 

The band gave numerous concerts in the area, 
participated in parades and played for WWI bond 
rallies, school activities and football games. 

The band drifted apart when a new superin- 
tendent came into the school system and told Miss 
Nichols that a woman couldn’t conduct a band. 
Despite that obstacle, she went on to start bands 
in Clyde, Monroeville, Thompson, Townsend and 
Green Springs, Ohio. She is listed in Who’s Who 
in Music and Pioneer Women in Instrumental 
Music. 

She attended Oberlin 1911-16 then went on to 
teach music and art in Tiffin and later in Paines- 
ville, where she retired in 1957. She received the 
master’s from Heidelberg in 1931. 


1917 


Mary Sherwood Hill, Nov. 14, 1983, in Berea, 
Ky., following a heart attack. She was born Feb. 
7, 1896, in Three Oaks, Mich. As an Oberlin stu- 
dent she was editor of the college literary maga- 
zine, treasurer of the Oberlin Women’s League, 
chairman of the Honor Court, vice president of 
the Union Literary Assn., and a member of 
Women’s Senate. Following graduation she at- 
tended the Leland Powers School of Dramatics in 
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Boston and taught English for two years at Berea 
College. 

In 1922 she married Norman L. Hill *17. Four 
years later they moved to Lincoln, Neb., where he 
became professor of international relations at U. 
Nebraska. During WWII Mrs. Hill taught English 
at the university, a position she held until her 
retirement in the early ’60s. 

In Berea she was active in the Union Church, 
the DAR, the Berea Women’s Club and AAUW. 

She leaves daughters Betsy Youngblood ’47 and 
Virginia LaMay and eight grandchildren. She is 
preceded in death by her mother, the former Ada 
Simpson ’14, and her brother, Emery ’12. 


Lloyd G. Mumaw, July 6, 1983. He was president 
and treasurer of Easterby & Mumaw Inc., steel 
products, in Charlotte, N.C., and previously 
worked in sales and design for Southern General 
Fireproofing Co., in Atlanta, Ga. He was on the 
executive committees of Thompson Orphanage in 
Charlotte and Concrete Reinforcing Steel Insti- 
tute in Chicago. He was also on the board of 
directors of Central Piedmont Industries and was 
a member of Charlotte’s St. Martins Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Mumaw was born June 1, 1895. He entered 
Oberlin as a freshman in 1913 and had intended to 
graduate, but was “dismissed without honor” in 
1916 for his association with the Alpha Tau fra- 
ternity, a “secret society” whose existence was 
was allowed to continue his studies at another 
institution and chose U. Cincinnati, from which 
he graduated with a degree in civil engineering in 
1921, after serving in the Army for two years. 

He was married in 1929 to the former Anne E. 
Chamberlain. They had a daughter. 


1918 


Robert S. Chamberlain, Jan. 20 in Panama City, 
Fla. He was a pastor at Presbyterian churches in 
Carmel and Brooklyn, N.Y., and District Heights 
and Baltimore, Md. When he retired from the 
ministry in 1959 he went on to become pastor of 
two churches in Bealeton and Catlett, Va., for 
three years. Most recently he was a volunteer at 
the Gulf Coast Convalescent Center in Panama 
City. 

The Rev. Mr. Chamberlain was born July 23, 
1885, in Wethersfield Springs, N.Y. He received 
further education at Houghton, Union and Bibli- 
cal Seminaries and received the BD in 1925 from 
Drew Theological Seminary. He also earned the 
AM in 1928 and the PhD in 1938 from NYU. In 
addition, Mr. Chamberlain was the author of 
Beyond Life’s Sunset. 

He leaves a daughter, three grandchildren, 
seven great-grandchildren and a brother. His wife, 
the former Esther Johnson, whom he married in 
1924, preceded him in death. 


Arthur N. Curtiss, Jan. 20 at his home in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. He was a retired internist and clinical 
professor emeritus of medicine at Upstate Medi- 
cal Center. He received the MD from S.U., in 1923 
and maintained a private practice until his retire- 
ment in 1975. He became an emeritus professor in 
1960. 

Dr. Curtiss was born June 30, 1897, in Cleve- 
land. He was senior attending physician at the 
former Syracuse Memorial Hospital and Upstate 
Medical Center and was chief attending physician 
at the former General Hospital. In addition, he 
was a surgeon with the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

Memberships in medical associations include 
the AMA, the Academy of Medicine and the 
Onondaga County Medical Society, in which he 


served as president. He was listed in American 
Men of Science and was a contributor to numer- 
ous professional journals. 

He leaves a half-sister, Mary A. Childs ’23. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, the former 
Gertrude K. Henig °19k, whom he married in 
1922, and a daughter, Nanette, who died in 1946, 
at age 20. 


Herbert F. Loomis, BD, Nov. 15 in Springfield, 
Mass., where he was a retired associate minister of 
the First Congregational Church. He had pre- 
viously served Congregational pastorates in Ohio, 
Idaho and Honolulu. From 1933 to 1955 he was 
minister at the First Congregational Church in 
Lorain. From there he went to Springfield and 
after his retirement in 1958 served as interim min- 
ister in the area. 

He was born Oct. 23, 1893, in Minneapolis. He 
received the AB in 1915 from U. Missouri and 
studied at U. Chicago, Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, U. Hawaii and U. Cincinnati. He was an 
associate secretary in the Chicago office of the 
Congregational Education Society and was secre- 
tary of the Washington State Council of Religious 
Education. 

He leaves a daughter. His wife, the former 
Marie Stoneman ’15, died in 1982. 


1919 


Olga Boynton Emerson, Dec. 11, 1983, in Acton, 
Mass. In another four days she would have been 
88 years old. She attended Oberlin 1915-17 and 
transferred to Ohio State to care for an elderly 
aunt in Columbus. She received the AB in 1919 
and went on to study at the New York School of 
Social Work. 

From 1919 to 1925 she was case worker and 
then assistant superintendent of the Association 
for the Crippled and Disabled in Cleveland. In 
1931 she became district superintendent of the 
Westchester County Department of Family and 
Child Welfare, a position she held until 1950. 

She was a member of the Mental Health Assn., 
and the Church of the Good Shepherd. 

She was married to Alexander M. Emerson in 
1924. They had two children. 


1922 


Dorothy Goetz Gearhart, Dec. 16, 1983, at her 
home in Elyria, where she lived since 1956. She 
was born in Mansfield, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1900. She 
taught English and was a tutor in Connellsville, 
Pa., from 1922 to 1934. She was also a member of 
the First Congregational Church, was a Sunday 
school teacher and a member of the Women’s 
Club in Elyria. 

In 1927 she was married to Harold H. Gearhart, 
who died in 1973. She leaves a daughter, three 
grandchildren and a sister. 


Ruth Raine Hart, Dec. 9, 1983, in Seattle, Wash. 
She was born Sept. 30, 1897, in Anita, Iowa. In 
1921 she and Vincent S. Hart °23 participated in 
Prof. Lynds Jones ecology trip which departed 
from Oberlin and went cross country to Tacoma, 
Wash. Three years later they were married in 
Oberlin. 

Over the next decade they were in Boston, 
where Mrs. Hart was a private boys’ school 
teacher and then went to Seattle for eight years. In 
1934 they returned to Oberlin when Mr. Hart 
accepted a position as investment executive in the 
treasurer’s office. In 1954 they left Oberlin, re- 
turned to Seattle and then moved to Phoenix, 
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where Mr. Hart was assistant vice president of the 
Valley National Bank until his retirement in 1963. 

During the next two years Mr. and Mrs. Hart 
traveled throughout the Southwest, then took a 
two-year trip in a Land Rover to Alaska. They 
later traveled through Europe, Africa, India and 
the Far East in a rented Land Rover. 

After her husband’s death in 1968, Mrs. Hart 
continued to be active. At age 78, she hiked 50 
miles of Mt. Rainier’s Wonderland Trail. In 1982, 
she attended her 60th reunion and her grand- 
daughter’s graduation. 

She was treasurer of her church, a member of 
the League of Women Voters and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Oberlin. 

She leaves sons Vincent Jr. ’53 and Frederick, 
grandchildren Janet H. Bean ’82, Ann, Elizabeth 
and Christine and two great-grandchildren. Sister 
Helen °17 and a brother preceded her in death. 


James F. Miskovsky, Feb. 7 ina Columbus, Ohio, 
nursing home, where he had beena patient for the 
past six months. For the last 17 years “Mr. Jim” 
was responsible for the traffic flow as doorman for 
the Ohio Senate. He previously worked for the 
House of Representatives as a member of the 
clerk’s staff. 

Mr. Miskovsky was born in Oberlin, Jan. 29, 
1897, the son of Prof. Louis Miskovsky, who 
taught Slavic languages and literature from 1886 
until his retirement in 1923. Mr. Miskovsky 
served in WWI and after graduation from Oberlin 
became a salesman. He worked for the American 
Radiator Co., in Elyria, the Fox Furnace Co. in 
Cleveland and the Lorain County Engineering 
Dept. 

He was treasurer of Christ Church in Oberlin 
for 30 years, was a member of the Masonry and 
American Legion, maintaining membership in the 
Oberlin Lodge. He was awarded a 60-year pin 
from the Karl Wilson Locke Post #102. 

Former Gov. James Rhodes served as an honor- 
ary pallbearer and all 33 Ohio State senators and 
most state representatives were expected to attend 
the funeral. His brother, Paul’21, preceded him in 
death. 


1923 


Robert H. Browning, Feb. 15 in Berkeley, after a 
brief illness. He was well-known for his work in 
the control of tuberculosis and for his effort in 
informing the public of the dangers of smoking. 
For many years he worked in support of anti- 
smoking educational programs, spoke publicly 
against smoking and gave testimony before con- 
gressional committees and the FTC in support of 
health warnings in cigarette advertising. 

Dr. Browning was medical director of the Ohio 
Tuberculosis Hospital in Columbus from 1951 to 
1967. He also taught pulmonary medicine at Ohio 
State U. School of Medicine until his retirement in 
1973. After his retirement he continued to treat 
patients at a clinic for pulmonary diseases in 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Dr. Browning was born in Oberlin, April 7, 
1903, the son of Charles and Julia (Hotchkiss) 
Browning, both 93, and the grandson of Helen 
Tuttle Hotchkiss 60. He had contracted tubercu- 
losis himself in the late ’20s and had had a two- 
stage thoracoplasty operation and needed a 24- 
hour oxygen attachment with him at all times. 

He had earned the MD in 1927 from Western 
Reserve U., and went on to become superintend- 
ent and medical director of Sunny Acres, a tuber- 
culosis hospital in Cuyahoga County. From 1948 
to 1951 he was Oberlin’s student health service 
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director and director of the Allen Memorial Hos- 
pital. He also maintained a private practice in 
Oberlin. 

He was a former vice president and member of 
the board of the American Thoracic Society and 
the American Academy of Chest Physicians and 
served as former class president. 

He leaves his third wife, the former Ursula 
Wilder Daniels ’23, whom he married in 1983. He 
also leaves four children from his first marriage to 
Lucy Beckett ’24, who died in 1954. They are: 
Peter ’S0, Charles 53, Rufus ’54 and Martha. Also 
surviving are ten grandchildren, including Marla 
Browning ’79. His daughter, Nora, 31, died in 
1973, and his son, Thomas °46, age 42, died in 
1968. His second wife, Margaret, died in 1981 and 
his brother, Carroll ’21, is also deceased. 


Francis J. Pyle, Dec. 31, 1983, at lowa Methodist 
Medical Center, of a heart ailment. He was pro- 
fessor emeritus of musicology and theory and 
former head of the department of the College of 
Fine Arts at Drake U. In addition to his work at 
the university, he was a well-known composer and 
private music teacher. He received numerous 
commissions for work and had many of his com- 
positions published and performed. He wrote 
sonatas, symphonies, band music and pieces for 
mixed choirs, chamber ensembles, solo voice and 
piano, free-bass accordion, wind ensembles and 
horns. 

He received the ASCAP award many times and 
was listed in Who's Who in America, Who’s Who 
in the Midwest, Who's Who in American Music 
and Outstanding Educators of America. He was 
the recipient of the Broadcasting Co. Award for 
work for a symphonic band and the Robert 
McCowen Memorial Award for contributions to 
choral music. He also received the Distinguished 
Service Award from the lowa Music Educators 
Assn. 

A member of the Federation of Music Clubs, 
the Music Educators National Conference and the 
Music Teachers National Assn., he also served as 
a judge for state, regional and national competi- 
tions in performance and composition and was a 
national associate of Sigma Alpha Iota. 

Professor Pyle was born Sept. 13, 1901, in 
South Bend, Ind. After graduating from Oberlin 
he worked for a New York City brokerage firm for 
three years until he finally realized his need to be 
more involved in music. He went to U. Washing- 
ton, where he earned the MA in composition, then 
taught music in Washington public schools and at 
Central Washington College. He joined the Drake 
faculty in 1937 and retired in 1972. He received the 
PhD from the Eastman School of Music in 1945. 

After his retirement he continued to compose 
and teach. He taught strings and composition at 
Central College in Pella, lowa and directed the 
orchestra there. He also traveled to Egypt, Israel, 
Mexico and Hawaii with his wife, the former 
Eleanor Meneghel. 

He leaves his wife, a daughter, three grand- 
children, a great-grandson and a sister. 


1924 
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Jessie Greer Krieger, Dec. 21, 1983. She was born 
Oct. 3, 1900, in Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Prior to 
her marriage to Walter M., in 1929, she was a 
medical caseworker for the Association for the 
Crippled and Disabled in Cleveland. She was a 
member of the Red Cross, the Community Church 
of Teaneck, N.J., and the American Assn. for the 
U.N. She was preceded in death by her husband 
and ason, John W. She leaves two grandchildren. 


Aneta Ruby Peabody, Jan. 22. She was born Aug. 
18, 1899, in Marinette, Wis. Immediately after 
graduation from Oberlin she became a music 
supervisor for the Richmond (Ind.) schools. In 
1925 she married Leonard C. Peabody ’20, who is 
deceased. Mr. Peabody had worked for Longview 
Fibre Co., in California. During that time Mrs. 
Peabody directed the AAUW chorus in Burlin- 
game, Calif., for ten years. She leaves daughters 
Mary 48 and Aneta. 


1925 


Phyllis Fager Bryan, Sept. 28, 1983. She was 
retired in 1969 after 35 years of work with the 
Minneapolis Public Library. She became class- 
room librarian in 1934, then was promoted to 
head of the North branch and in 1954 became 
coordinator of children’s services. She had pre- 
viously worked in the Cleveland and Seattle Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

Mrs. Bryan was born in Minneapolis, Sept. 5, 
1904. She received the BS in 1943 from U. Minne- 
sota. She was married in 1928 to Clarence W. 
Bryan, a retired CPA. 


Margaret Fairchild, Dec. 12 in Sherman Hospital 
in Elgin, Ill., where she had lived most of her life. 
She was born Feb. 15, 1903, in Kasson, Minn. 
After receiving the MS in 1926 from Simmons 
College she became an assistant buyer at Himel- 
hoch’s Dept. Store in Detroit, then became a 
department manager in charge of personnel. Illness 
made it impossible for her to continue in that 
capacity, and after convalescence at home in 
Elgin, she went into teaching business education 
classes at Elgin High School, Belvidere High 
School and Maine Township High School in Park 
Ridge, Ill. 

After her retirement in 1968 she did volunteer 
work in mental health and in the church and Uni- 
ted Fund. She was a charter member of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church and served on the 
building committee. She sang in the choir, directed 
the Daily Vacation Bible School and was active in 
the Sunday school. 


1927 


Alice Lersch Freehafer, Jan. 3 in San Rafael, 
Calif., where she resided with her daughter, Judith 
and her daughter’s husband, David Hawkins. She 
had been an English teacher at the Oakwood High 
School in Dayton, Ohio, 1928-65 and a piano 
teacher 1945-57. More recently she did volunteer 
work for a day care center. 

She was born Jan. 26, 1905, in Amherst, Ohio. 
She was secretary of the Oakwood Board of Edu- 
cation, an Oberlin class agent from 1977 to 1979, 
and secretary/treasurer of the Alumni Club in 
Columbus 1932-33. 

She leaves daughters Polly Joan ’55 and Judith 
G. Hawkins °52, nine grandchildren, including 
Julie Gibbons °86, and a great-granddaughter. 
Her sister, Norma E. Washka °26, survives, as 
well. After almost 20 years of marriage she and her 
first husband, Courtland S. Griswold ’27, were 
divorced. Her second husband, Charles A. Free- 
hafer, whom she married in 1957, died in 1980. 


1928 


Virginia Seckel Amstutz, Feb. 20 in Alliance 
(Ohio) City Hospital, of a heart attack. Since the 
early 1970s she and her husband, Clarence ’26 had 
spent winters in Florida and decided to move to 
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Sebring, Fla., in January 1983 after having been 
residents of Youngstown for many years. 

Mrs. Amstutz was born in Cleveland, Oct. 11, 
1905. Prior to her marriage in 1929 she was an 
elementary school teacher in Cleveland. She wasa 
member of the Boardman United Methodist 
Church, AAUW, the PTA, PEO Sisterhood, Girl 
Scouts and the Oberlin Alumni Club. She was 
also a volunteer for the Youngstown Protestant 
Family Service. 

She leaves her husband, son John °55, two 
daughters, eight grandchildren and a sister, Mar- 
jorie Lucas °30. 


Esther Jane Davis, Jan. 24 in Punxsutawney, Pa., 
where she was born July 23, 1906, and had beena 
vocal music supervisor 1937-71. She held the same 
position earlier in the Reynoldsville (Pa.) school 
district and was a junior high teacher in Clairton, 
Pa. She received the MEd from Penn State and 
studied at U. Toronto. She had been director of 
the Presbyterian Church choir for many years. 


William E. Mahin, Nov. 21, 1983, in Medford, 
Ore. He was born Nov. 5, 1906, in Baltimore. He 
attended Oberlin 1924-25 and graduated from 
Notre Dame. He received the master’s in metal- 
lurgy from Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
later became an engineering consultant. 

He was a member and past president of the 
American Society for Metals, was listed in Who’s 
Who in America and had numerous patents. He 
leaves his wife, the former Helen Rinefort, whom 
he married in 1969. His first wife, the former Irene 
Hughes, died in 1961. He leaves three children 
from his first marriage, two stepsons, 13 grand- 
children and three sisters, including Marjorie 
Berwanger °26. 

Oberlin roommate, Brad Bayliss ’28, was a pall- 
bearer at the funeral. 


Lois A. Word, Feb. 23, of cancer. She was bornin 
Agua Dulce, Tex., Sept. 11, 1900. At Oberlin she 
was a member of the OC Club and the WAA. She 
studied at Trinity U., and Texas U., and earned 
the MEd from Sul Ross State College in 1955. 

She was a physical education teacher in Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., and Cleveland Heights. She also 
taught outdoor education in the Austin, Tex., and 
Yuma, Ariz., schools. For seven years she was a 
staff sergeant for the WACs. 

She leaves a sister. 


1929 


Faith Peirce Colton, Jan. 29. Her son, Peter, 33, 
reported to the Ridgewood (N.J.) police that he 
had found his mother stabbed to death in their 
home in Glen Rock. Peter was subsequently 
charged with the murder of his mother and was 
committed to Bergen Pines County Hospital in 
Paramus, N.J., for a 15-day psychiatric examina- 
tion. Formal arraignment was to follow a psychi- 
atric evaluation and a charge of first degree homi- 
cide was expected. Peter apparently had a history 
of psychiatric problems but did not offer a motive. 

Mrs. Colton was born Jan. 23, 1909, in Iowa 
City, the daughter of economics professor (1921- 
40) Paul S. Peirce and Hattie (Wasmuth 1922-23, 
1926-27) Peirce. She graduated magna cum laude 
from Oberlin with a degree in French and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She was president of 
the French Club and French House. She received 
the MA in French from Smith in 1930 and studied 
at Middlebury, NYU, U. Mich., U. Minnesota, 
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Columbia and U. Vermont and had completed all 
the coursework for a doctorate. 

She taught modern language at Hofstra Col- 
lege, Coker College in Hartsville, S.C., and Win- 
throp College in Rock Hill, S.C., and the Old 
Trail School in Akron. After the death of her 
husband, Cullen B. Colton, in 1953, she went back 
to teaching French at Ridgewood High School, 
remaining there for 20 years. 

Mrs. Colton was active in numerous educa- 
tional organizations. In recent years she had taken 
trips to China, France and Germany and main- 
tained an active interest in several professional 
organizations for foreign language teachers. In 
1983 she went to Paris for the International Con- 
ference of Language Teachers. She was also 
involved in the PTA and was former president of 
the Oberlin Women’s Club of New York. 

With her husband, whom she married in 1942, 
she edited a quotation book for Funk & Wagnalls 
entitled F.P.A.’s Favorite Quotations. Mr. Col- 
ton was the son of Alfred E. ’81 and Clara (Smith 
*81) Colton and grandson of the Rev. Moses H.’50 
and Sophia (Porter ’57) Smith. Her marriage 
(1938-41) to Harry F. Williams ended in divorce. 

She leaves a son, Paul A., of Washington, D.C. 


Marjorie Hitchcock Phillips, k, March | in Brigh- 
ton, N.Y. She had been the head teacher of the 
Twelve Corners Nursery School in Rochester, 
N.Y., from 1956 to 1974 and previously taught in 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

She was a member of the Assn. for Childhood 
Education, YWCA, PTA and Girl Scouts and was 
active in the Rochester chapter of the Oberlin 
Club. She was past deacon of the Baptist Temple, 
where she was known as the “Mitten Lady,” pro- 
ducing numerous mittens for children of the 
church. She was also a 40-year member of the 
Brighton Bridge Group. 

She was born April 15, 1908. She did further 
study in early education at New York state col- 
leges in Oswego, Fredonia and Brockport. 

She leaves her husband, Dorr A.’31, whom she 
married April 3, 1932. In addition, she leaves two 
children, including Janet Smith ’56, three grand- 
children and a brother. 


Cornelia Brookhart Stockstill, May 27, 1983, in 
Taylors, S.C. She was born in Cleveland, June 25, 
1907. She taught music in Haskins, Wapakoneta, 
Cleveland and Canton, Ohio, and for seven years 
worked in a doctor’s office in Cleveland. She was 
married to William E. Stockstill in 1931. 

She was a member of the PTA, church choir 
and the Cleveland Symphony Philharmonic Cho- 
rus. She studied at Fenn College and Baldwin- 
Wallace. 

She had two children. 


Henry L. Wierengo, Dec. 5, 1983, at his home in 
Muskegon, Mich., where he was born Jan. 25, 
1905, and lived for most of his life. April 1983 
marked half a century of law practice for Mr. 
Wierengo. He specialized in probate law and had 
a private practice until 1971 when he joined the 
firm of Parmenter, Forsythe and Rudd. His wife, 
the former Olive Darrach, whom he married in 
1935, worked as his secretary since 1946. 

Mr. Wierengo received the JD in 1932 from 
Northwestern U., and then became associated 
with the Chicago law firm of Crahen, Sullivan, 
O’Toole & Sullivan, then in 1934 became an asso- 
ciate with Sharkoff & Wierengo. 

An avid sailor and member of the Yacht Club, 
Century Club and Peninsula Park Assn., his 
interest in sailing began when he was a young 
man. At age I7 he befriended another Muskegon 
sailor, “Cap” Freberg, who later traveled by boat 


to Chicago and the two of them lived together on 
the boat while Mr. Wierango attended law school. 
When he was a senior “Cap” died and left his boat 
and all of his property to his shipmate. 

He leaves his wife, four daughters and 14 
grandchildren. 


1930 


Harold D. Koontz, Feb. | 1 at his home in Encino, 
Calif., from arthritic complications. He was Mead 
Johnson Professor Emeritus of Business Man- 
agement at UCLA and adviser to numerous 
American industrial complexes. He was also an 
industrial director, lecturer and author, his most 
famous book being Principles of Management 
which sold nearly two million copies and has been 
translated into 15 languages. 

Some of the clients with whom he consulted 
include Los Angeles County, Bank of America, 
Hughes and Lockheed aircraft companies, Hughes 
Co., KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance, Purex Corp., Santa Fe Railway 
Co., and Occidental Petroleum Corp. He was also 
a former executive of TWA (1945-48) and was 
assistant to the vice president of the Assn. of 
American Railroads. During WWII he was a con- 
sultant to the Office of Price Administration and 
was chief of the traffic branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Mr. Koontz was born in Findlay, Ohio, May 
19, 1908. He received the MBA from Northwest- 
ern in 1931 and the PhD from Yale in 1935. Inthe 
following years he taught business administration 
at Duke, was assistant professor of economics at 
Colgate and was an instructor in accounting and 
transportation for U. Toledo. In 1936 he did cost 
analyst for the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroads. In 1950 he became professor of 
business policy and transportation at UCLA and 
achieved emeritus status in 1975 although he 
remained on the faculty teaching part time. His 
final retirement came in 1981. 

Prof. Koontz wrote 17 books including The 
Board of Directors and Effective Management, 
which won the Academy of Management Award 
in 1968 and he also had over 75 articles published 
in journals suchas The Harvard Business Review, 
American Economic Review and Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy. In 1957 he received the Distin- 
guished Service Award from the Society of the 
Advancement of Management. He also received 
the University Award from the USAF in 1971 and 
the Taylor Key Award in 1974. 

He is listed in Who's Who in America, Who’s 
Who in the West, Who’s Who in Education, 
World’s Who’s Who in Finance and Industry, 
American Men and Women of Science and Men 
of Achievement. 

He was director of the Genisco Technology 
Corp., Roberts Consolidated Industries, Dust Con- 
trol Inc., and the Farr Co. He was on the board of 
governors and was a fellow and chancellor of the 
International Academy of Management. He wasa 
founding member of the American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation and was former presi- 
dent of the Institute for Administrative Research, 
was a member of the L.A. Airport Commission 
and was chairman of the board of Nutri-Seal 
Corp. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Mae Lea- 
rey, whom he married in 1935, two daughters and 
two grandchildren. 


1933 


K. Marcelia Blair, Feb. 12 in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
where she was born Feb. 27, 1912, and taught 
school for almost a decade. She graduated from 
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Chagrin Falls High School and studied at the 
College of Wooster and Western Reserve U. After 
graduating from Oberlin she taught for three 
years in the Brooklyn Village school system and 
for two years in the Valley View school system. 

She was a member of the United Methodist 
Church, where she taught Sunday School and 
Vacation Bible School. She was also a member of 
the PTA and Red Cross. 

She leaves her husband, Virgil G., two sons, 
four grandchildren, a brother and a sister. 


1934 


Michael Grennert, Dec. 23, 1983, of a massive 
heart attack. He was born Aug. 17, 1910, in Rou- 
mania. After graduating from Oberlin he taught 
school in Cleveland for |! years. He then became 
a chemist for the Mobil Oil Corp., in California 
and New Jersey. He received the MA from West- 
ern Reserve U., in 1940. He leaves his wife, the 
former Wavie Alderman, whom he married in 
1946. 


Clarence F. Hecklinger, March | of Alzheimers 
Disease. He was born June 21, 1912, in Toledo, 
and had been a research chemist for Allied Chem- 
ical in Syracuse, N.Y., and later a stockroom clerk 
for Syracuse U. He received the MA in 1937 from 
S:U. He leaves his wife, Dorothy, and two children. 


1935 


Zoe Schnabel Albert, Jan. 14 in Knoxville, Tenn., 
after a long illness. She was born Oct. 26, 1913 in 
Lima, Ohio. She received the MA in math from U. 
Wisconsin in 1937 and the following year married 
George E. Albert, professor of math at U. Tennes- 
see. In 1940 Mrs. Albert became a math instructor 
at Ohio State, then joined the math department at 
U. Tennessee in 1948 and taught there part time 
until 1956 when she became assistant professor of 
statistics at the university. She retired in 1969. 

She leaves her husband and sister Margaret 
Metcalf ’40. 


Stephen A. Hluchan, Aug. 18, 1983, in Riverside, 
Calif., of cancer. He was a development engineer 
in the research division of Bourns Inc., instrument 
manufacturers, in Riverside. After his retirement 
in 1978 he was a consultant for the space shuttle 
projects. 

Mr. Hluchan was born Nov. 13, 1911, in Tre- 
veskin, Pa. After graduating from Oberlin he went 
on to study at Purdue and then earned the MS in 
1938 from U. Cincinnati. In Hamilton, Ohio, he 
worked for Champion Paper and Film Co., for 
four years as an instrument engineer and for four 
years as a general engineer for Beckett Paper Co. 
From there he went to Washington, D.C., to 
become a physicist and radio engineer at the Car- 
negie Institute. From 1945 to 1954 he was a 
nuclear physicist at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory and following that was a development 
engineer for Taylor Instrument Co., in Rochester, 
1 

He is credited with establishing an arctic ion- 
spheric station and ionspheric equipment in the 
early ’40s. He also had many patents, delivered 
many papers and was a member of the Instrument 
Society of America. 

He leaves his wife, two children and a brother. 


1938 


Thomas A. Edwards, Nov. 5, 1983. For many 
years he was tenor and owner of The Revelers 
Male Quartet, the first male quartet to be aired on 
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radio in the 20s. He joined the group in 1950 and 
five years later became owner. 

He had also performed with the American Bal- 
lad Singers and was tenor soloist for numerous 
church services. He was a member of the First 
Baptist Church male quartet in New York City 
and was a tenor with the Philadelphia Opera Co., 
the Chautauqua Opera Co., and the New York 
Co. He also did oratorio work on radio and televi- 
sion and worked with Fred Waring and Kate 
Smith. 

Mr. Edwards was born Oct. 16, 1915, in Gomer, 
Ohio. At Oberlin he was involved with the Dra- 
matic Assn., the Glee Club and the A Cappella 
Choir. After graduation he was professor of sing- 
ing at Elon College in North Carolina and was 
instructor at Monmouth (IIl.) College. During 
WWII he served in the Navy. He studied at Juil- 
liard witha full fellowship and received the MM in 
1950 from Columbia. He also did private study 
with Mrs. William Neidlinger, Arpad Sandor and 
Sergius Kagen. 

He was married to Eleanor H. Zellers the year 
of her graduation from Oberlin in 1939. She died 
in 1980. They had three children. 


1939 


Gladys Wallach Magy, Nov. 5 in Foster City, 
Calif., after a long illness. She was born in New 
York City, March 6, 1919. She was coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in NYC, an information 
specialist on Latin American news for shortwave 
broadcasting and a liaison with the Office of War 
Information from 1942 to 1946. In 1944 she 
received the AM in Spanish from NYU. For four 
years she was secretary and did editorial work for 
the Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, U. 
California Medical Center, San Francisco. She 
leaves her husband, David B., whom she married 
in 1946, and a son. Her sister, Marion Bernhardt 
°41, is deceased. 


1941 


Margaret McClelland Lebkicher, June 14, 1983, 
in Menlo Park, Calif. She was born in Omaha, 
Neb., Feb. 24, 1919. She was an elementary 
teacher in the California public school system. 
She was a member of the National Audubon 
Society and worked with Braille for school child- 
ren’s books. She leaves her husband, Robert C., 
and two children. 


1942 


Richard W. Marvin ’47 AM, Aug. 22, 1983, at his 
home in Yakima, Wash., of cancer. He was retired 
in 1980 after 32 years on the faculty at Yakima 
Valley Community College, where he chaired the 
physicial sciences division and was instrumental 
in establishing the biology audio-tutorial and den- 
tal hygiene programs. He taught biology, zoology, 
guitar and photography and was active in the 
College Concert Series and theater productions. 
He was vice president for academic and student 
affairs and was honored as the college’s first recip- 
ient of faculty emeritus status. 

Mr. Marvin was born Aug. 9, 1920, in James- 
town, N.D. In 1942 he married his classmate, the 
former Norma Jensen and served in the Army 
1942-46. He was president of the board of Planned 
Parenthood, on the board of directors of the 
Community Concert Assn., and was a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church and sang in its choir 
for 30 years. . 

He leaves his wife, two children, five grand- 
children anda brother. His parents, Walter R. and 
Doris (Wood) Marvin, both ’17, are deceased, as 
well as his sister, Elizabeth Forney *40. 


1945 


David S. Collier, Nov. 19 in Pompano Beach, Fla. 
He was born Sept. 28, 1923, in Baltimore and 
attended Oberlin 1941-42. During the war he 
served in Tokyo as an interpreter, having studied 
Japanese at U. Mich. He received the BS in 1947 
from Northwestern U. 


Jean Miller Porter, Nov. 21, 1983, in St. Louis 
Park, Minn. She was born Aug. 12, 1923, in Cleve- 
land. On June 23, 1947, she married Frederic E. 
Porter, a microbiologist for Northrup, King & 
Co. During the late ’40s she worked for General 
Electric in Columbus and was a price and edit 
clerk in Cleveland. She was secretary and a ruling 
elder at the Presbyterian Church in Minnesota. 
She leaves her husband, four children, two grand- 
daughters and a brother. 


1948 


Wayne R. Lonsdorf, Sept. 27, 1983, in Colorado 
Springs, after a long illness with kidney disease. 
He was born Feb. 14, 1926, in Appleton, Wis. He 
came to Oberlin in 1944 with the V-12 unit and 
returned to campus as a civilian in 1946. With 
pianist Dave Weimer °49 he directed the Dave 
Wayne Band. They were the first swing band to 
hold a concert in Finney Chapel in 1947. 

After Oberlin he maintained an interest in 
music as a member of the board of directors of the 
Colorado Springs, Lansing (Mich.), and Eugene 
(Ore.), symphonies. 

Professionally, Mr. Lonsdorf worked in retail 
management. He was general merchandise and 
sales manager for department stores in Columbus, 
Canton and Dayton, Ohio, and Colorado Springs. 
He was also executive vice president for the L.S. 
Good Stores in Lansing, Mich. From 1955 to 1957 
he had active duty as a Naval Reserve officer in 
Puerto Rico. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lois (Lindy) 
Johnson 49, whom he married Aug. 14, 1949. He 
also leaves two children. A son, Steven, preceded 
him in death. 


1972 


George E. Lamphere, murdered June 11 in South 
Bend, Ind. He was born April 26, 1949, in 
Washington, D.C. He had a double major at 
Oberlin in organ and French and soon after gra- 
duation became organist and choirmaster at St. 
Andrews Church in Livonia, Mich. He took a 
similar position at the First Congregational 
Church in St. Joseph, Mich., and at Cathedral of 
St. James in South Bend, where he was a general 
sales manager for the Hedman Music Co. Healso 
worked for Grinnell Bros., in Ann Arbor and 
South Bend as keyboard specialist and assistant 
manager. 

He did post-graduate study in organ perfor- 
mance at U. Mich., and private study with Virgil 
Fox. 
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Alumni 
news 


1983 


Duane Ediger will complete a year of housing 
rehabilitation work in Oklahoma City this fall. He 
works for the Mennonite Voluntary Service, part 
of the Commission on Home Ministries of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church. 

Laurence Mate and his wife, E. Paige Weston 
(83 Bryn Mawr), attend graduate school at U. 
Chicago, where they find themselves “blissfully 
happy, well-fed and desperately overworked.” 
Address: 5715 South Drexel Ave., #514, Chicago, 
IL 60637. 

Ann Laubach is an intern with the Legislative 
Service Commission in the State House. Address: 
875 D Harrison Ave., Columbus, OH 43215. 

Clara Shaw is studying classics at Brown. 

Kevin Simpson became an administrative assis- 
tant in the acquisitions department of the main 
library at Oberlin in February. 

Keith Toth is director of music at the First 
Congregational Church in Danbury, Conn., where 
Charles Ives once held the same position. Founded 
in 1696, the church has an extensive music pro- 
gram and houses a large Hook and Hastings/ Aeo- 
lian-Skinner organ. Keith continues to live in New 
York City and to study with Gerre Hancock. He 
also has a busy recital schedule and teaches organ, 
harpsichord and piano privately in New York and 
Danbury. 

Wendy Uhlmann recently moved from Madi- 
son, Wis., where she was a lab technician in the 
department of neurophysiology at U. Wisconsin 
Medical School. She is now a cytogenetics tech- 
nologist in the pediatrics division at U. Michigan 
Hospital. There she does lab work for amniocen- 
tesis and for other diagnostic texts for genetic 
diseases. 


1982 


The “Breakfast Surrealists,” the rock-and-roll, 
new-wave, cartoon-music band that had its orig- 
ins in Oberlin, has had two songs reach the top 100 
list: “What choo doin’ in this real bowl, baby?” 
and “Black Silk Freudian Slip.” The group per- 
forms with Guy Kammel and John Canby, lead 
and rhythm guitars; Dave Brodkey, bass and 
vocals; Janie Hanselman, keyboards and vocals; 
Scott Frankel ’81 and Barbara McKenna, percus- 
sion; Nada, manager and producer. 

Soprano Lisa Saffer won first place in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera New England regional auditions 
held Feb. 12 at the New England Conservatory. 
Her rendition of Bellini’s “La Sonnambula” and 
Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne Auf Naxos” earned her 
a place in the national semifinals competitions in 
New York City on March 18th and a $1,500 prize. 
Lisa was also the winner of this year’s New Eng- 
land Conservatory Concerto Competion. As a 
result, she was the featured soloist with the Con- 
servatory’s Symphony in a performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Vorrei spiegarvi, oh Dio”, K.418, on Feb. 
13. Ina review of the concert, Paul Driver of The 
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Boston Globe wrote that, “Her personality on 
stage is as striking as her artistry: she should be 
winning audiences everywhere.” 


1981 


Lisa Aronson Friedman, her husband, Murray, 
and their baby, Philip Marshall, who will be one 
year old in June, have moved to 6301 Fairlane 
Dr., Baltimore, MD 21209. Lisa finished her mas- 
ter’s in biostatistics at Johns Hopkins in October 
and is now employed at the University Hospital. 

Jim Burns is in his first year at Yale Divinity 
School. 


1980 


Jeffrey Barnes has a new address: s/c C.E.G. 
Loga, Loga République du Niger. 

Joseph Britt has become a staff assistant for 
U.S. Rep T.N. Kindness (R-Ohio) in Washington. 

Carolyn Hove and Glen Estrin were married 
Sept. 25, 1983, in Chicago. Obies attending were 
Deborah Fair 81, Jayne McQuoid and Bruce 
Bunyan’78. Carolyn isa free-lance oboist, teacher 
and recording musician in the Chicago area. She 
performs early, classical and contemporary music 
with various opera, ballet, chamber and sym- 
phony orchestras. Glenn is a free-lance French 
hornist and commercial musician. Address: 2833 
W. Lunt Ave., Chicago, IL 60645. Address: (312) 
764-9275. 

In December 1983, Russ Seifter completed the 
coursework for the master’s in performance at 
Carnegie-Mellon. Since January he has been play- 
ing French horn with the Caracas Philharmonic. 

Anna Speicher is in a master’s program at U. 
Chicago Divinity School. Address: New Graduate 
Residence Hall, Rm. 121, 1307 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60637. 


Cluster reunion May 25-27 


1979 


Amy Kitahata-Sporn has been teaching the 
Alexander technique for the past year, following 
completion of a 2'4-year certification program at 
the American Center for the Alexander Tech- 
nique in New York City. She and Lee Sporn ’80 
have been married since the fall of 1980. Address: 
173 Dean St., Apt. 2, Brooklyn, NY 11217, phone 
(212) 852-1188. 

Dan Schab has returned to the U.S. Address: 
190 Duncan Spring Rd., Athens, GA 30606. 

Marianne Smith and Changiz Geula were mar- 
ried Dec. 30, 1983, in Los Angeles in a Baha’i 
ceremony. Marianne received the master’s in 
music therapy from Michigan State. They reside 
in Detroit. 


Cluster reunion May 25-27 


1978 Cluster reunion May 25-27 


Scott Edelstein lives in Taos, N.M., where he 
does free-lance writing, runs a literary agency and 
is managing editor of Artlines, a monthly arts 
magazine serving New Mexico and Colorado. He 
is also in the midst of writing three books and a 


thesis for his MA in creative writing, which he 
hopes to attain this summer from U. Wisconsin. 
Address: Box 6138, Taos, NM 87571, phone (505) 
758-3108. 

Jon Jang has released his fifth jazz record on 
RPM Records. For information on Are You Chi- 
nese or Charlie Chan? write: Jon Jang, 452 
Garden St., East Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


1977 


Jeannette Austin and Richard Lazarus were 
married July 9, 1983, in Washington, D.C. They 
met while Jeannie was working as a policy analyst 
for EPA and Richard was an attorney for the 
Dept. of Justice’s Land and Natural Resource 
Division. Other Oberlinians in attendance at the 
wedding were Florina Tseng ’76, Kurt Schwenk, 
Rob Tiller, Sara Tifft, Phil and Marie Slezak 
Pearthree, Evelyn Shunaman and Jeannie’s moth- 
er, Katherine Biddle Austin ’52. Richard is now an 
assistant professor at Indiana U. Law School and 
Jeannie is a financial analyst for the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission in Indianapolis. Address: 
800 Sheridan Rd., Bloomington, IN 47401. 

Leonore Gordon received the MSW at NYU in 
June 1983 and is now an individual and group 
therapist for adolescent girls at a group residence 
in New York. She was also guest editor and con- 
tributor of a special issue of The Council on Inter- 
racial Books for Children Bulletin dealing with 
homophobia in education. She has also done sev- 
eral speaking engagements for gay organizations. 
Address: 65 8th Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

David Green practices law with the Washington 
firm of Arnold & Porter. 

Scott Sagan will speak on “How Might A 
Nuclear War Begin?” in the King Building and 
hold a forum/ discussion on “Can We Live With 
Nuclear Weapons” in Wilder Hall on May 3. Scott 
is a postdoctoral fellow at the Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard, and co-author of Living 
With Nuclear Weapons (BOOKS, Winter 1984). 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? 
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THE OBERLIN ALUMNI NETWORK 


Thinking about a job change? 
Considering a new career? 


Maybe this is the time for grad school 
or a move to another city. 


The Oberlin Alumni Network can help 
you begin to build the contact you 
need. 


In New York, Boston, Washington 
D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and other cities upon request, 
alumni stand ready to assist Oberlin 
students and grads with these and 
other career-related problems. 


For more information contact the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, 109 Peters Hall, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


1976 


After five years in London hardback publish- 
ing, Louise Bloomfield now lives in New York 
City where she edits Grove’s Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Music. She plans to continue in that capacity 
until this fall when she hopes to edit general books 
for the U.S. trade. 

Leslie Hahn and Merrill Biel were married Nov. 
6, 1983, in Ventnor, N.J. Leslie is completing her 
third year of residency in internal medicine and 
Merrill is completing his first year of residency in 
otolaryngology at U. Minnesota. Address: 3413 
East Minnehaha Parkway, Minneapolis, MN 
55417. 

For the past two years Tom Kutzen has been 
working overseas for the Chase Bank. He has 
since returned to the New York office and is living 
in Greenwich, Conn. 

Myron Mykyta, his wife, Alicia Seniow’77, and 
children, Myron, 8, and Teresa, 2, live in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 

Steve Schulte works in commercial lending at 
New Jersey National Bank’s main office in 
Trenton. 

Frank and Ruth (Geyer ’75) Shaw have a son, 
John B. Shaw II, born Jan. 8. Ruth completed her 
PhD at Duke in September and is the recipient of 
an NIH postdoctoral fellowship to study statisti- 
cal genetics. Frank completed the MS in structu- 
ral engineering at Duke and is now seeking 
employment. Address: 1403 N. Duke St., Dur- 
ham, NC 27701. 


1975 


Peter Hickman and his wife, Marjorie, have a 
second son, Joseph William Hickman, born July 
12, 1983. He joins brother Karl Herman, who was 
three years old in February. Address: 121 N. 
Abingdon St., Arlington, VA 22203. 
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1974 
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Sue Standing’s first full-length collection of 
poems, Deception Pass has been published by 
Alice James Books, 138 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, 
MA 02138. Sue was also awarded a 1984 NEA 
grant of $12,500. 


1973 


Richard and Susan Nayer Kesner have a second 
son, Samuel Benjamin, born July 26, 1983. He 
and Henry, 3, and Richard and Susan live in 
Canton, Mass. Richard is the author of Automa- 
tion for Archivists and Records Managers and 
Microcomputer Applications in Libraries (BOOKS). 

Anne Neufeld Rutz and Dan have a second 
daughter, Marianne Rose Neufeld Rutz, born 
May 31, 1983. Anne is caring for Marianne and 
older daughter, Christine, and trying to find time 
for free-lance writing. Address: 2571 Raintree 
Way, Marietta, GA 30067. 


1972 


Kathy Anastos and her husband, Jonathan 

Wallen, have a daughter, Caitlin Anastos-Wallen, 
born Nov. 10, 1983. Kathy is presently chief resi- 
dent in internal medicine at Montefiore Hospital 
in the Bronx and will soon become an attending 
physician in ambulatory care at Montefiore and 
an instructor in medicine at Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine. Jonathan works as a free-lance 
photographer in the U.S. and abroad. Address: 
149 Franklin St., New York, NY 10013. Phone 
(212) 966-5516. 
Richard Gold completed the PhD in psychology, 
graduated from California Acupuncture College 
and successfully passed the California State certi- 
fication exam to become a licensed acupuncturist. 
He is now in private practice, teaches at CAC and 
at the Institute of Psycho-structural Balancing. 
Address: 420 Walnut St., San Diego, CA 92103. 
Phone (619) 291-0048. 

Mary Judith Kemeny is an internist and gas- 
troenterologist at Kaiser Permanente Medical 
Center in Redwood City, Calif. Other members of 
the medical staff are Henry Brodkin 67, Alan 
Barkin ’58, Larry Culp 63 and Walter Eades 69. 
Judy’s address: 453 Alvarado St., San Francisco, 
CA 94114. 

Greg and Marjorie Ward Mahler, daughters 
and dogs, have moved to 21 Tanglewood Dr., So. 
Burlington, VT 05401. Greg was awarded tenure 
at U. Vermont last spring and has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the 1984-85 academic years, 
during which time the family plans to be overseas. 
Greg is the author of Comparative Politics: An 
Insitutional and Cross-National Approach which 
will be reported on in the summer issue of the 
Alumni Magazine. 

Susan Michaelis is doing postdoctoral work on 
yeast molecular genetics at U. California at San 
Francisco. 

Marian Patterson Gale and her husband, Sid- 
ney, who works for the Navy in the Attending 
Office of the Physician to Congress, have moved 
from Cleveland to Gaithersburg, Md. Since Sept. 
6, Marian has been working in management at the 
World Bank Credit Union in Washington, D.C. 

Delia Pitts and John W. Vincent were married 
Dec. 3, 1983, in the Washington (D.C.) Friends 
Meeting House. Present at the wedding were 
Marcie Berman Ries, Karen Buck Burgess, Mary 
Poovey, Lynne Herndon, Toby J. McIntosh ’71, 
Lillie Johnson Edwards ’75, Diane White ’76 and 
John’s sister and brother-in-law Judith and Steve 


Benjamin Bagby 72, Barbara Thornton 
(left) and Margriet Tindemans are 
members of the German early music group 
called Sequentia that Ben and Barbara 
helped form in 1977. They gave a recital 
entitled “Love and Lamentation in Medie- 
val France” (their 1984 tour theme) in Fin- 
ney Chapel Feb. 24. It was Sequentia’s first 
Oberlin appearance since January 1979. 


Wise, both ’57. John, the son of Howard P. ’26 
and grandson of Clarence A. ’84 and Lucy (Hall 
°89) Vincent, isa U.S. Foreign Service officer with 
a career specialty in African affairs. In May, John 
and Delia, who joined the U.S. Foreign Service 
last fall, will go to the American Embassy in 
Lagos, Nigeria, where she will be director of the 
American Cultural Center and he will be deputy 
political counselor of the Embassy. Address: c/o 
American Embassy, Lagos, U.S. Dept. of State, 
Washington, DC 20520. 


1971 


Charlie Startup, AM, and his son, Josh, 7, have 
purchased a home in Oberlin at 221 W. College. 
Charlie is a clinical social worker and has a private 
practice in Lorain. Devotees may contact him at 
(216) 774-2156. 


1970 


Susan Bayer and Edward Kozak were married 
Jan. 14 in at Pittsburgh’s Heinz Chapel. Connie 
DeVere and Thomas Ammons "68 and his wife, 
Janet, attended the wedding. Ed isa Pitt graduate 
and currently works as an engineer. 

Nancy Becker Johnson is back in school at U. 
Mich., where she is considering a library doctorate. 


1969 


This past year Danielle Martin played solo 
piano recitals at U. Wisconsin at Stevens Point 
and at Madison, at Southern Methodist U., in 
Dallas and at U. Maryland in College Park, as 
well as at U. Texas at Austin, where she is asso- 
ciate professor of applied piano. She also planned 
to tour with her colleague, violinist Vincent Frit- 
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Oberlin College 


CHOIR 
RECORDS 


(SERIES B) 
Daniel Moe, conductor 
Songs of Peace and Joy 


(Recorded 1980) 
In Dulci Jubilo 


CeharalGer roma r ee eas seh ee Bach 

Mote tinser ce eeehe a cones ues Praetorius 
Unto usa Childis Born ..... arr. Eastwood 
SillentaNigh testecnng ox oss opts is arr. Ridout 
A Spotless ROSCla ues aw ete ene << Howells 
Mis Little: babe vaccsst < os atone. Britten 
Silent Devotion and Response ....... Bloch 


From Heaven Winging ........ arr. Ramsey 


Phares SINO ROSE hes cokart aot rk Joubert 
O Leave Your Sheep ......... arr. Leighton 
Aerartnaay Greeting ?. +. wae or st Kodaly 
Saleen antec ais 6 ince Oot eae G Traditional 


Also includes traditional carols and organ music 


Vol. 7 (Recorded 1979) 
MissacBrevis (Dy KiVe194)%) 6 tia eos Mozart 
Hymintoots Cecilia’) sa. eee Britten 
MhiGaritas*oer. > wets 1 eek ee eho Durufle 
Wis hustiMeditabitury sa. +6 cee: Bruckner 
Every Time I Feel the Spirit ....... Dawson 


Vol. 6 (Recorded 1978) 


Mass in C, K. 257 (Credo Mass) .... Mozart 
PPHTeeMotetsat pe E10 ce ng e.5. sine Brahms 
Wiaeriiiicale wrt tte. ct eae na Tee Stevens 
@iSacctiny COnVvViviuIN sees eee Messiaen 
(andere Omnes. oe orcs ves eee Sweelinck 
Vol. 5 (Recorded 1977) 

Litaniae Laurentanae, K.V. 195 Mozart 
Resonet in vaddibus se. ers. os di Lasso 
Four Motets fora time of 

Benrtencess: 4. 50e ao ed eres Poulenc 
WnreerSOnge ses wit eas Mendelssohn 
erent] mise eines ene ree ried Haydn 

Vol. 4 (Recorded 1976) 

Mas sriti it. ee a ee eet he ranieee a ee Schubert 
Hodie, Ghristus:Natus’Est 4..5.. .7- Palestrina 
AVEUMAriat s., golem SPER tate Josquin 
Bixty-severnith Psalm: aeaeacs iets ran Ives 
Ad tedleva Vie soe e rah een wes albs Jenni 
Three Madrigals from 

Shakesplaraennes wrod ect Felciano 
PYAISEMNE LOR” cick ess aoe Berger 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


panel flat tonite F 
Senes B Vol IW 


___ $6.95 each____ 


Vol. 2 (Recorded 1974) 


Vesperae solennes de confessore, 


Kev 3 OMe wrset ete sobate lteter ie eset Mozart 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ....... Sweelinck 
Make Haste, OrGodto chee ne cae Fritschel 
Exultet Coelum Laudibus .......... Paynter 
Matet, Onr297INOo 2igt yet oe Brahms 
Matona*mia’ Gara.2 5. vis tee ee eee di Lasso 
Daniel, Daniel, Servant of the 

GTA (Sateen ee eee arr. Moore 

Vol. 1 (Recorded 1973) 
Os 7 usti- meditabitur’® 327%, .% seen Bruckner 
Mapnificat, exo 296. re ae pee Schutz 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden ......... Bach 
AvesMariabtace: stn aeons cates Mouton 
Verbum caro factum est 0... e205. Hassler 
Lo How a Rose E’er Blooming ....... Distler 
DesProfundts e.... 5 corse ae aioe Nystedt 
Jesusas*T how Art OuriSavior 22.25. Britten 
Rsalme@oncentato (Bartel ieee ee Moe 
AintGot time, to: Dieu sa, sea.cre ae Johnson 


Write to Business Manager, Oberlin 
College Choir, for information con- 
cerning volumes conducted by Robert 
Fountain or Harriet Simons in 1962 
and 1965 through 1971. 


Please send me (_ ) Vol.1; ( ) Vol. 2; ( ) Vol. 4; ( ) Vol. 5; ( ) Vol. 6; 
) Vol. 7; ( ) Songs of Peace and Joy 
Tenclose check for$........ (Include $.55 postage per record. Make check 


payable to Oberlin College Choir.) 


(please print) 
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telli, with concerts at North Texas State U., Trin- 
ity U., CWRU, U. Mich., Interlochen Arts Acad- 
emy, Mercer U., U. Tulsa and Oberlin. Danielle 
has been on the UT faculty since 1972. 

Sarah Mehlhop Strong has been appointed lec- 
turer in Japanese language on a part-time basis at 
Bates College. John, professor of religion at 
Bates, recently had his book The Legend of King 
Asoka published by Princeton U. Press. (BOOKS). 

Writer Shannon Richards-Slaughter won the 
1982 college fiction contest for Ms. Magazine. As 
a result, a shortened adaptation of her work 
“Granny’s Boy” appeared in the magazine’s Sep- 
tember 1982 issue. A drama, “This Is A Fine 
Romance” and her short stories, “Granny’s Boy,” 
“Strictly Bedroom Material,” and “Friends” have 
won her other writing awards. 

Arthur S. Westneat and his wife, Margaret Jane 
Hausman, have a son, Christopher Hausman 
Westneat, born May 15, 1983. They reside in 
Providence, R.I. 


1967 


In June 1983 John C. Kolar received the PhD in 
anthropology from U. Toronto. He is now a 
research assistant in the plastic surgery research 
laboratory at the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto, doing pre- and post-operative growth 
studies of children with congenital abnormalities 
of the head and face. His wife, Elizabeth Salter, 
recently completed her PhD, also in anthropol- 
ogy, and is doing further study in gerontology at 
the university. 


1966 


Pianist Robert Hagopian’s record Béla Bartok: 
14 Bagatelles, 15 Hungarian Peasant Songs, Alle- 
gro Barbaro and 4 Dirges (Etcetera ETC 1012) 
was favorably reviewed by Heuwell Tircuit in the 
Dec. 18, 1983, issue of Classical Records. He said 
the pieces were “superbly played and intellectual 
throughout.” The initial U.S. shipment of the 
record from Europe was sold out. 


1965 


Peter J. Clemens III has been promoted to 
senior vice president, finance, for Vulcan Mate- 
rials Co., Birmingham, Ala. He joined Vulcan in 
1977 and was previously vice president and con- 
troller. 

Susan Kerr Chandler, her husband, Joe, and 
their three children, Joey, Katy and Gary, are 
living in Kirkwood, Calif., a village of 50 people in 


Cluster reunion May 25-27 


Solution to 
OBERLIN CROSTIC 


“The ‘advanced woman’—a trouble- 
some creature, reappearing with each 
student generation and ever more 
advanced—never got on well with the 
ladies’ board. Sometimes she expe- 
rienced regrettable repression at their 
hands, as both Lucy Stone and An- 
toinette Brown could testify.” 


-(Frances Juliette) Hosford 
(Father) Shipherd’s Magna Charta 
(Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston, MA, 1937, page 27) 
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the high Sierra, 30 miles south of Lake Tahoe. 
Susan is the personnel administrator for Kirk- 
wood Ski Resort. “There is always rooms for hik- 
ing and skiing Oberlinians!” Address: P.O. Box 
44, Kirkwood, CA 95646. 


1964 


Helen Rettger has joined the industrial design 
firm Walter Dorwin Teague As- 
sociates Inc., as a design director 
in its New York office. She was 
previously an independent con- 
sultant, director of packaging 
services with a New York design 
= consultancy and a packaging de- 
signer for General Foods Corp. 


Cluster reunion May 25-27 


1961 


Patricia Johnson, assistant professor of social 
work, was given tenure, effective Sept. |, at 
Luther College. She has been on the faculty since 
1975, 


SPRING 1944 


ALL TICKETS $5.00 


CALL (216) 775-8692 
FOR TICKET INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


TICKETS MUST BE PICKED UP AT 


COMMENCEMENT HEADQUARTERS, 
CONSERVATORY LOUNGE, MAY 25 - 26. 


The Theater and Dance Program presents 


AKMS AND THE MAN 


BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
DIRECTED BY ROBERTA N. RUDE 


COMMENCEMENT PERFORMANCE 


COMMENCEMENT PERFORMANCE DATES 


HALL AUDITORIUM 
2:30 p.m. & 8:30 p.m. HALL AUDITORIUM 


ILS, 


J. David McCracken, professor English and a 
faculty member at U. Washington since 1966, was 
appointed associate dean for the arts and human- 
ities, 

In a little over 2'4 years, Susan Stone’s Brown 
Bag Opera has performed for over 250 schools 
and other institutions. On Jan. 4 and 5, they per- 
formed for over 600 handicapped and special 
needs young people, ages 5 to 21, in Jamaica Plain 
and Newton, Mass. After the performance of 
Hansel and Gretel and a condensed version of 
Carmen the Boston Globe commented that the 
Brown Bag Opera offers “an entertaining lesson in 
music appreciation.” While Susan reads and sings 
the stories, she is accompanied by pianist Gary 
Wedow, violinist Inge Engler and cellist Corinne 


Flavin. 


1960 
~ Gabrielle Bamberger Public Relations has 
moved to 250 West 57th St., Suite 1527, New 
York, NY 10019. (212) 333-5222. 


Sarah Belchetz Swenson’s Rites, a series of 
paintings and lithographs, will be exhibited April 
6 through May 7 at Dartmouth’s Jaffe-Fried 
Gallery. Inspired by frescoes seen in the Villa of 
the Mysteries in Pompeii, depicting a secret initia- 
tion ceremony and capturing the goddess Deme- 
ter and her daughter Persephone in mysterious 
half poses, Sarah has created her own contempor- 
ary version of the Mystery series. It is based on the 
belief that there are certain actions or postures 
that constitute ritual, in and of themselves and 
that each movement has an innate meaning that 
helps to transmit and enrich the mystery of human 
existence. Using female friends, neighbors and 
family as models, she has captured her subjects as 
they are engaged in everyday chores such as hem- 
ming a dress, spinning yarn, a mother nursing her 
child, a woman putting her coat on. She then 
eliminates the background, taking the figure out 
of context and leaving only the gesture. Alexan- 
dra Johnson of The Christian Science Monitor- 
says that “Swenson has achieved one of the most 
creative statements about the nature of women’s 
daily life. The simplest domestic activity assumes 
rich levels of association. Her ability to forge the 
connection between the daily and the inner life is 
stunningly accomplished here.” 

Violist Loren Gerlach, son of Marge Risser 
Gerlach, was senior soloist with the Cleveland 
Heights High School Symphony, in a Feb. 16 
performance of Telemann’s Concerto in G Major 
for Viola and Strings. Loren is also a member of 
the Heights Civic Orchestra. 

Democrat Helen Satterlee Speck defeated Re- 
publican incumbent First Selectman Susan Hut- 
chinson by 138 votes when Weston, Conn., town 
residents crossed party lines last November to 
elect the first Democratic first selectman in eight 
years. Republican outnumber Democrats in town 
(population 8,400) by more than a 2 to | margin. 
The office of first selectman is equivalent to 
mayor. 


1959 25th reunion May 25-27 


Lindsey Cairns Lawrence was promoted to 
executive vice president of BayBanks Data Servi- 
ces Inc., in Boston. Formerly director of elec- 
tronic banking at BDSI, she now manages the 
development, marketing and operations of the 
company’s retail electronic banking services. 


1957 


Niara Sudarkasa (Gloria Marshall), professor 
of anthropology and of Afroamerican studies at 
U. Mich., was named associate vice president for 
academic affairs for a three-year term. She has 
been director of the U-M Center for Afroameri- 
can and African Studies since 1981 and is also 
associate research scientist in the university’s Cen- 
ter for Research on Economic Development. 


1956 


Henry Soloway, MD, was named editor of 
Pathologist. He has been adjunct professor of 
biology at U. Nevada since 1978 and has been with 
Associated Pathologists in Las Vegas since 1970. 
He was contributing editor to Medical Labora- 
tory Observer and a member of the editorial advi- 
sory board of Diagnostic Medicine from 1977 
through 1983. 

David Sutton is director of operation for Oto- 
sonic Inc., a Chicago hearing aid manufacturer. 
He was previously vice president for sales and 
marketing for the Gibson Guitar division of Nor- 
lin Industries. 
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THE ART OF RUSSIA 
AND CENTRAL ASIA 


July 21-August 5, 1984 


The Soviet Gnion— 
a land of many cultures 


| @ 


“wa 
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~ fia 
° 


Comprehensive sightseeing in Moscow, 
Tbilisi, Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara 
and Leningrad. 


Accommodations at first class hot- qi ¥ H 
els with private bath. Three meals SS ‘; 
daily plus gala farewell dinner in y 

Leningrad. Two theater performan- 
ces and excursion to Petrovorets. 
From Cleveland via scheduled air: 


$2,379; from New York $2,279. 


OTHER 1984 TOURS 


AFRICAN SAFARI, Oct. 28-Nov. 11: Second week option: Continue 
with group in Kenya or travel to Zimbabwe with Dr. Robert I. Rotberg '55, 
trustee of Oberlin College and professor of African politics and history at 
M.I.T. Two weeks in Kenya $2,490; One week in Kenya and one week in 
Zimbabwe $3,795. All accommodations first class hotels with private bath. 


LONDON HOLIDAY, Dec. 26, 1984-Jan. 2, 1985: Hotels, airfare, 
underground pass. Optional tours available from hotel to Stonehenge, 
Canterbury, Oxford and Cambridge. Free time for theater, shopping and 
touring on your own. $899 from Cleveland. 


Midge Brittingham, Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following Oberlin Alumni Tours when brochure is ready. 


O Soviet Union O African Safari O London 
Name 

Street 7 

City sag 7 a State Zip 


1953 


Katherine Hill Udall and her husband, Bill, 
have moved to RR-! Box 453, Monument Road, 
Orleans, MA 02653 (phone 617-255-1663) where 
they’ve built an earth-shelter house on her family’s 
land. Bill retired Jan. | and Katherine is hunting 
for a nursing job in community health or hospice. 


1952 


Judy Richardson Meisner has just completed 
her second term of office as president of the board 
of directors of Neighborly Senior Services, a 
social service agency that provides services for 
6,000 elderly and/or handicapped individuals 
each day. Judy continues her work in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., as psychotherapist in private practice 
with her husband, Carl. Both are licensed mar- 
riage and family therapists and certified sex ther- 
apists. In February, she began work on her PhD in 
San Francisco, which means commuting between 
California and Florida for the next two years 
while she completes her graduate program. Ad- 
dress: 7 Marina Terrace, Treasure Island, FL 
33706. 


1950 


Kit Shrader Carter received the JD from Cleve- 
land-Marshall College of Law and is now a prac- 
ticing attorney in Cleveland (phone 216-656-2112 
or 522-1424). Her previous career as a stock- 
broker was interrupted by international travels 
when her husband, Glenn ’51, was transferred to 
Wolverhampton, England by Goodyear from 
1971 to 1973. 


Janet Taylor Spence 45 is the 91st presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Since 1964 she has been Asbel 
Smith Professor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion Psychology at the University of Texas 
at Austin. She taught at Northwestern 
University 1949-59, 
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OBERLIN 
CHAIRS 


Rocker 


Captain's Chair 


Shipping charges vary from $25 ro $55 and 
are collected on delivery. Chairs are 
shipped from Boone Industries Inc. 
704/264-7913 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


For payment enclosed, ship the 
following: 


____ Captain’s chair @ $110 
(cherry arms) 


____ Captain's chair @ $110 
(black arms) 


____ Rocker @ $100 

The following prices include shipping: 
____ Child's rocker @ $50 

____ Side chair @ $70 

___ Deck chair @ $45 


Circle color choices(s): 
Blue, red, green, yellow, 
brown, orange, black, or 
white canvas. Specify imprint 
color also. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 
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ALUMNI PROSPECTIVE STUDENT REFERRAL FORM 
To: Carl Bewig, Director of Admissions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


| wish to recommend that the following student be sent materials about Oberlin College. 


Name: last 


first middle sex 


Home address: street & number 
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City State 


Zip Phone 


High school name 


Graduation date 


High school city & state 


Division(s) in which student is interested (if known): 


C1) College of Arts and Sciences 
Field(s) of interest 


C) Conservatory of Music 
Applied Instrument 


Submitted by: 


Name 


Street & Number 


Class 
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City State 


1949 


Edward H. Schulte, pastor of the Allentown 
(N.J.) Presbyterian Church, was honored for his 
25 years of service to the church and community at 
a reception held Nov. 13 at the church. Jean (Tol- 
lison ’46), son Stephen ’76 and daughter Diane 
were also present at the reception. In a joint proc- 
lamation, the Borough of Allentown and Upper 
Freehold Township proclaimed Nov. 13 as “Rev. 
Edward H. Shulte Day” in the two municipalities 
“in honor of a devoted friend and Christian 
servant.” 


1944 Cluster reunion May 25-27 


Shirley Lipkin Steiner is working on an 
MA/PhD program in folklore and mythology at 
UCLA. 


1941 


Sai oy ante vee tee Eee 

John Harvey plans to retire from U. Wisconsin- 
Madison on June 30. Before leaving he will host 
the Guild of Carillonneurs in North America at its 
annual congress to be held June 19-22 at the 
university. 


nn snes 


1938 


What is now an annual reunion began in 1970 as 
a quinquennial gathering, became biennial in 1975 
and finally an annual event in 1979 when members 
of the class of ’38 decided to do some “serious 
reunioning.” This past September former Grey 
Gables housemates and their husbands met in 
Cooperstown, N.Y., to “enjoy several rounds of 
fierce competition on the links” and to relax at the 


Zip Phone RD 


Baseball Hall of Fame. Annapolis will be the site 
for this year’s reunion and hopefully the following 
people who attended this year’s reunion will come: 
Jimmy and Betty (Seedenburg) Werner, Milton 
and Eleanor (Neel) Bradstreet, Horton and Gladys 
(Hunt) Murray, Ruth (Lighter) Hastings, John 
and Ann (Love) McKown, Dutch and Jane 
(Edwards) Harley, Clyde and Eleanor (Cunning- 
ham) Slease, Bill and Helen (Snyder) Stine and 
Eleanor Graham. 


1937 


The New Jersey Historical Commission honored 
Kay Gamble on Dec. 3 by giving her the 1983 
Award Pitcher “for a distinguished contribution 
to public knowledge and preservation of New Jer- 
sey history.” In the presentation it was noted that 
over the 27 years she spent as director of the 
Montclair Art Museum, she transformed it into 
one of the nation’s outstanding small art muse- 
ums. Asa result of her effort the museum now has 
one of the finest collections of American paintings 
in the country, including works by Peale, Inness, 
Alston, Ryder, Guilck, Grandma Moses and 
Edward Morgan. She was also recognized for 
“raising the professional standards of museum 
directors by her example of active participation in 
state, national and international museum organi- 
zations and for her committment to improve the 
cultural climate of New Jersey.” Miss Gamble was 
appointed director of the museum in 1953 and 
became one of the youngest women in the country 
to hold that position. She retired on Dec. 31, 1979. 


1936 


E. John Hamlin is author of /nheriting the 
Land, A Commentary on Joshua (International 
Commentary Series, Grand Rapids, William P. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1983). In the preface 
the editor says that “Professor Hamlin does not 
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overlook the difficult passages in the book of 
Joshua. Confronting them, he often hands the 
reader information that enables him to arrive ata 
better understanding of these texts. His work is an 
axe blow to the root of the long-held caricatured 
understanding of the Joshua narrative... Joshua, 
says the author, witnesses to the God who stands 
with his oppressed people in the overthrow of an 
unjust society in order to establish a new commun- 
ity structured by his righteousness.” 


1932 


Ida T. Adams, wife of William, died Feb. 13 in 
the Toledo Hospital, of cancer. A teacher and 
founding member and participant in the Village 
Players theater group, she taught speech and 
dramatic arts in the Toledo Catholic school sys- 
tems in the ’30s and was a producer and director of 
many high school productions. She was also a 
member of the Toledo Hospital Auxiliary and a 


First Church in Oberlin 
sesquicentennial 
cup plates 


Limited Edition. Designed by Paul 
Arnold '40 and Thomas Kruggel. 


$6 postpaid 
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OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send ____ cup plates (colors: royal 
blue__. 1 —_ amethyst __). | enclose check 
Or money order (payable to Women’s Fel- 
lowship of First Church) in the amount of $6 
for each cup plate. 


name 


street or box 


city State Zip 


founding Grey Lady for Mercy Hospital, where 
she served on the board of the guild. In addition to 
her husband whom she married in 1937, she leaves 
three children, including Joseph ’69. 

Vera Mae Smith McComb was re-elected unani- 
mously for a second term as mayor of Huron, 
Ohio. 


1928 


Mabel Lawler Ewing will no longer chair the 
Lorain County Community College Board of 
Trustees. When she submitted her resignation on 
Jan. 26 she said that “it is time for another to 
become our spokesman and leader.” Mrs. Ewing 
has held the position for the past three years and 
plans to complete her term, which expires in 1987. 
She will then serve as vice chairman. She was first 
appointed to the board in 1962 when the college 
was founded. 


1927 


Bea Lyman Sturtevant lives at Montreat Apts., 
#108, 1850 Darley Dr., Florence, AL 35630. She is 
near her oldest son, Richard. Her younger sonisa 
minister in Des Moines, Iowa. 


1925 


The Rev. Max H. Webster was the recipient of 
the “Peace Worker Of The Year” award, pres- 
ented to him Feb. 12 at the annual meeting of the 
Bennington Peace Resource Center. He is minis- 
ter emeritus of the Vermont Conference, UCC, 
and resides in Bennington. 


1923 


Students at architecture schools in Seattle, New 
York, St. Paul and Boston have won prizes total- 
ing $1,000 for published articles and citations for 
unpublished articles in the first year of a perman- 
ent national award program in honor of the late 
Douglas Haskell, long time editor of Architectu- 
ral Forum, who died in 1979. The awards are 
made possible by a fund first started with gifts 
from friends of Mr. Haskell and made permanent 
by his widow, the former Helen Lacey. The 
awards are designed to encourage students to 
practice writing as well as design. The summer 
1983 issue of Journal of Architectural Education 
had a feature article by Robert Benson, associate 
professor of architecture at Lawrence Tech, cal- 
ling attention to Mr. Haskell’s efforts to “generate 
productive controversy” during the modern move- 
ment in American architecture. Benson points out 
that Mr. Haskell “was an active and outspoken 
Voice in architectural journalism long before his 
editorships at Architectural Record (1943-49) and 
the Forum (1949-1964).” When he was editor of 
The New Student, a weekly published by the 
National Student Forum in New York in the 
1920s, he called the Harkness Quadrangle and 
Tower at Yale “incongruous with its intended 
usage” and wrote that at MIT the “curators of 
disillusioned science, the enemy of superstition, 
have fallen into the most ancient fetish-worship of 
fake art: the hokum of the ‘pseudo-classic.’” 
Columbia and Penn were likewise criticized for 
neo-classicism and eclecticism unbefitting their 
higher purposes and plans for Pitt’s skyscraper 
were panned as more appropriate for a “Cathedral 
of |Earning.” 


1921 


State University College at Cortland (N.Y.) 
dedicated the recreation hall at its Outdoor Edu- 
cation Center at Raquette Lake in honor of Har- 
lan “Gold” Metcalf, retired professor of recrea- 
tion education. During the ceremonies Cortland’s 
President James M. Clark cited Mr. Metcalf for 
his many contributions to the college and for his 
efforts leading to the founding and development 
of the Outdoor Education Center. A plaque 
commemorating his role was hung in the building 
along with a statement on the nature of outdoor 
education which he had prepared many years ago. 
The plaque says: “As educators, we have a respon- 
sibility to future generations; therefore, we must 
bequeth to our children the exuberant joy of being 
able to breathe fresh air, to drink clean water, to 
scent trailing arbutus, to hear breezes in the top of 
a grove of white pines and the magic of the song of 
a hermit thrush in cathedral towers of red spruce, 
and to find men living in harmony with the land 
and with each other.” 


1916 


When the William Ferris Chorale, the Chicago 
Council on Fine Arts and the Chicago Public 
Library celebrated the 60th birthday of composer 
Ned Rorem, son of C. Rufus Rorem, with con- 
certs of his music, Mayor Harold Washington 
declared March 22 and 23 to be “Ned Rorem 
Days” in Chicago, where he was reared. 


1912 


Frankell Wade White has moved from Oberlin 
to Beneva Park Club, 741 Beneva Rd., Sarasota, 
FL 33582. 


GST 


George D. McKinney ’56 AMt, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church of God in Christ in San Diego, 
had an article published in the Winter 1983 issue 
of Inter-Varsity magazine. It was entitled “Who 
will go for us!: God’s Call to Redeem the City.” 
The Rev. Mr. McKinney is also a member of the 
board of directors of Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship, publishers of Jnter- Varsity. 

Naida Sutch ’53 AMt, pastor of Brownhelm 
Congregational UCC in Vermilion (Ohio), was 
appointed northern area associate association 
minister of the Southwest Ohio Assn. , and minis- 
ter for social and educational concerns of the Ohio 
Conference, effective Sept. 1. 

The Evergreen Foundation is hoping to match 
two $25,000 challenge grants within the next two 
years in order to create the Unsoeld Seminar 
Fund, which will sponsor a series of annual activi- 
ties devoted to exploring issues of concern to the 
late philosopher/ teacher and mountain climber, 
Willi Unsoeld °52-52t, who died while climbing 
Mt. Rainier in March 1979. Plans for the Unsoeld 
Seminar include lectures, workshops, symposia, 
colloquia, clinics and field experiences, address- 
ing areas which were of interest to Mr. Unsoeld— 
wilderness and human values. For information 
contact: Willi Unsoeld Seminar Fund, The Ever- 
green State College Foundation, Library 3103, 
Olympia, WA 98505. 

After almost a decade of work in the Ohio 
Conference, William Voelkel *58-59t, minister for 
mission priorities and associate to the Southwest 
Ohio association minister, will become associate 
conference minister for the Chicago Metropolitan 
Assn., beginning this summer. 

Walter Ziffer ‘63 AMt, is theologian in resi- 
dence Jan. 15 through May 15 at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Manchester, Vt. 
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rafted for the Alumni 
Association by Wedgwood 
of England, this ten-inch 
Queensware plate pictures 
Peters Hall. You can order it 
in green and white or blue 
and white. The price is $30. 


tf. Hall, built at a cost of 


$75,000 and dedicated in 1887, 
was intended to house all college 
classes. The permanent observatory 
that gives Peters its characteristic roof- 
line was constructed in the summer of 1929. 


e commemorative plate is a perfect 
memento for anyone who loves Oberlin. Say thank you 
to an Oberlin friend, present a parent with an elegant gift, 
or pay tribute to a distinguished guest at an Oberlin event. 


rder your plate by returning the coupon and a check for $30 for each 
plate plus $4 handling for the first plate and $1 for each additional. Checks 
should be made payable to Oberlin College. Expect delivery in four to six weeks. 
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Number of blue plates Number of green plates 


Enclosed is my check to Oberln College for $30 per plate plus $4 handling for first plate and $1 for each 
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OBERLIN EMBLEMATIC ITEMS AVAILABLE THROUGH COOP BOOKSTORE: 
SIZES: S,M,L,XL__ COLORS: INDICATE FIRST AND SECOND CHOICE FOR EACH ORDER. 


ITEM || COLOR, 1st&2nd | SIZE | PRICE | QUANT. | TOT. PRICE 
SHORT SLEEVED T-SHIRTS $6.75 
(red, purple, gold, powder blue, royal 
blue, navy blue, maroon, cream, gray) 
D Full-chest imprint 
D Left-breast Imprint 
D “Oberlin College” 
0 “Oberlin” 
0 “Oberlin College” & Seal 


BASEBALL SHIRTS $8.50 
(navy or dark red sleeves with white) 


ACRYLIC SWEATERS $16.95 
(light blue, white, navy, crimson) 
SWEATSHIRTS $11.95 
Long-sleeved (purple, gray, royal blue) 
HOODED SWEATSHIRTS $16.25 
(gray, navy, bick, wht, purple, raspberry) 


RUNNING PANTS $11.75 
(gray, navy, black, white, purple) 


CHILD’S SHORT-SLEEVED 
T-SHIRTS $5.75 
Sizes XS (2-4); S (6-8); M (10-12); 

L (14-16) (cream, royal blue, red, 

kelly green) 


CHILD’S HOODED 


SWEATSHIRTS 


Infants’ sizes: 12 mo.-4 yrs, $8.25 


Children’s sizes: 6-8, 10-12, 14-16 


(navy and red) 
ADULT SHORTS WITH OBERLIN | 


IMPRINT (blue, red) $9.95 


ADULT NIGHTSHIRTS WITH 
OBERLIN IMPRINT $8.00 
Sizes S,M,L (blue, red) 


ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE. PLEASE TOTAL TOTAL COST 
TEAR OFF THIS ENTIRE PAGE AND SEND WITH NO. Eh 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: ADD $2.00 HANDLING 
COOP BOOKSTORE 
37 W. College Street TOTAL ENCLOSED 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


THE FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THE COOP BOOKSTORE. PLEASE WRITE TO THE 
BOOKSTORE FOR DETAILS: Porcelain mugs ($3.95-$12.50); Shot glasses $2.95; Ashtrays $3.25; Glasses (various sizes) 
$2.95-$4.95; Notebooks $1.25; Pennants (various sizes) $.85-$3.50; Car stickers, Stationery ($2.95-$4.95); Letter openers 
$2.50, Brass key chains $6.95; Plastic key chains $.95. 
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